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PUBLISlIEirS NOTE, 


The speeches made and the papers 'vritten by 
Mr- R. C. Dutt diiriniij the four years of his 
stay in England, from tlie beginning of 181)7 
to the end of 1900, deal with current Indian 
Questions; and liave considerable interest for 
Indian readers, Wc have been permitted by 
Mr. Dutt to issue all of them A\duch are of 
importance in this collected form. 

Editors of English and Indian Magazines 
in which Mr. Dutt’s papers appeared have 
kindly given their permission for the reimb- 
lication of those papers in the present collection. 
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I. FAMINES IN INDIA. 

\ Reprinted from the Fortnightly Reviciv^ Anp^iist 1.S97 ] 

Sixty years a"o, in the very year in which Her 
Majesty the Queen ascended the throne, her Indian 
Krnpire, then managed by the East India C'oinpany, was 
desolated by a great famine. The calamity was confined 
to the North-Western Provinces of India, hut the suffer 
ings of the people, as described by eye-witnesses, were truly 
heartrending. Villagers lay down in hunger by the way 
side, and died with that silent resignation which is more 
terrible than the wildest excesses and disorder. And 
famished men and women in the last stage of exhaustion 
were attacked and devoured by jackals when they were 
unable to resist or even to escafie. 'fhere was practically 
no organization for famine relief in those days, and Lord 
Auckland’s Ciovernment could do little to mitigate the 
sufferings or prevent the deaths of the people. 

Scarcely a quarter of a century had passed away when 
the same Provinces were once more desolated by another 
sevete famine in i860. Men still in their middle age re- 
member that terrible year, which claimed more victims 
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in India than the Mutiny, wliich had recently been 
quelled. 'The Government of I^ord Canning did what il 
could to afford relief to the sufferers, and subscriptions 
were raised in all tlie towns of British India for this purpose. 
But in the absence of an organized plan of operation 
the relief afforded to the sufferers was neitlier adetjiiate 
nor very efticacious. A Commission was then appointed 
to inqihre into the causes of the calamity, and we will 
lefer further on to some of the recommendations made 
bjr tins Commission. 

Only six years after this a still more terrible famine 
broke out in the Trovince of Orissa. The (government 
of the day had not taken adequate precautions in time, 
and when the extent of the distress became fully manifest 
it was almost too late. Shiploads of rice were hurriedly 
sent to the suffering Province, but the means of commu- 
nication were inade(piale, and the people in the interior 
perished in large numbers. Calcutta was flooded l)y 
starving men and women with children in their arms, 
and never did the native population of that great town 
distinguish themselves in a higher degree by their benevo- 
lence and charity than on this memorable occasion. 
Kich men’s houses were converted into relief centres, 
high ofiicials and merchants went from door to door to 
collect subscriptions, and tens of thousands of sufferers 
from Grissa, who had come to Calcutta for refuge, were 
fed, clothed, and saved by private charity. Those who 
witnessed the scenes of 1866 are not likely ever to forget 
them ; they are still fresh in the memory of the present 
writer after a lapse of thirty years. 
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The next great famine was in Bjhar in 1874, and 
this was the first famine in which the relief *operations 
undertaken by Government were adequate, and loss 
of life was prevented with complete success, Tiie hitter 
experience of 1S66 had left sad recollections, and the 
(ioverninent of 1874 determined to do all that it was 
possible to do to prevent a repetition of the same scenes,. 
To l.ord Northbrook, then Viceroy and Governdf-General 
of India, belongs the credit of having first combated 
an Indian famiiie with complete success. Tlie fa nine 
was confined to Behar and to i)arts of Bengal, and the 
present writer, then a young odicer, took his shaoi in the 
work of famine relief. 

A far more terrible famine visited Madras only three 
years later. In 1877, while Lord Lytton was proclaming 
to the great Darhar of Delhi that Her Majesiy had 
assumed the august title of Empress of India, the dark 
cloud of famine had cast its shadow over the province 
of Madras. The precautions taken on this occasion were 
not commensurate with the extent and intensity r)f tlu: 
calamity, the operations of relief were not ade([ualf;, and 
the dire calamity coiinted its victims by the inilliou. 
Never witliin the memory of living men, never within the 
present century, has there been destruction of life so 
terrible and so great as in the Madras famine of 1877, 
And when at last that great calamity had subsided and 
a census was taken, it was found that over five. fiitHiotis 
of people had been swept away. A population equal to 
the^population of Ireland had disappeared under the de- 
solating breath of the famine of 1877. 
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These figures enaVile us to some extent to conceive 
the extent and magnitude of human suflering and death 
caused hy an Indian famine. When we read of the havoc 
of war or of pestilence in these days, we lament the 
death of thousands, probably tens of thousands, of our 
fellow-beings. 'I’he Crimean War, one of the most 
disastrous of modern wars in the loss of life which it in- 
volved is said to have cost about two hundred and fifty 
thousand human lives. The Madras famine claimed 
twenty times the victims of the Crimean War. 

The ( loverninent of India now awoke to the magni- 
tude of the recurring calamity to which the people of 
India were subject, and they devised means to prevent a 
repetition of the scenes of 1877. A Famine Fund was 
created, partly for the construction of canals and pro- 
tective railways, and partly as a sinking fund which would 
enable the ( Jovernment to borrow with greater facility in 
years of distress. Much has been said of late of this 
Famine Fund, and any further remarks on the subject 
are unnecessary. As Lord (leorge Hamilton stated in 
tile House of Commons, two-thirds of the amount 
which was proposed to he devoted to famine insurance 
has been so devoted within the last twenty years. I'his 
is eminently satisfactory, and India is better prepared 
to-day by her railways and canal systems to meet a famine 
than she was before. But neveiiheless one feels a regret 
that the whole of the amount which was proposed to be 
devoted to famine insurance in India was not religiously 
applied to this sole purpose. ** 

I'wenly years have elapsed since the famine of 1S77, 
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and within this period there have been faminefj. in N’ )rth- 
cMii India, in Madras, and elsewhere, lint in the year 
I S96 tlie autumnal rains failed nearly over tlie whole of 
India except in the south, and in the present year, there- 
fore, famine has appeared in Bombay and in Beni^al, in 
the North-West and the Punjab — /. <?., over a larger area 
than was ever desolated by famine in any si^‘»l- 
within this or any preceding century, of which any 
records have been left to us. 

Of the preparations which have been made to meet 
the present famine, and of the endeavours which every 
official in India, from the highest to the lowest, is making 
at the present moment to save human life, I need not 
speak. Ample details are being published day by day 
in the shape of message and correspondence from India, 
and my own testimony would add but little to the inform- 
ation now before the British public. Nevertheless, as 
an Indian myself, and as an official who was engaued 
only a few months ago in making inquiries into the stale 
of crops and the condition of the people in one of the 
afflicted parts of India, I consider it my duty to say a 
word or two, if only for the information of those English- 
men who have come forward so generously to help my 
countrymen in this time of their sore distress and need. 
I tiesire, therefore, to bear witness to the anxious care 
and solicitude with which the prospects of crops and the 
condition of tlie people have been watched by officials 
in India since the failure of the last autumnal rains ; to 
the inquiries which have been made since to ascertain 
the stocks of food grain, the outturn of harvests, the 
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requirements of the people, and the probable deficit in 
the food supply ; and to the plans which have been 
organised with wisdom and carried out with industry to 
find out distress by means of test relief works, and to 
relieve it with all the resources under the command of 
the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. , So far as tiie resources of India and the watch- 
ful care and industry of officials in India can save lives 
and relieve distress, those great objects shall be achieved 
in the present year. 

IMy present object, however, is not to discribe the 
relief operations whicli have been adopted in India in 
the present year, but rather to impress on my readers 
the fact that famines are a recurring event in India, and 
that eacli year of famine, in spite of the most careful 
relief m<*asures, is attended by siifTerings and deaths 
to an extent of which it is not possible to form an ade- 
quate conception in luirope. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on us to consider, calmly 
and dispassionately, what precautionary measures can be 
adopted to protect the people of India from the worst 
effects of such dire calamities. Indian questions are 
unfortunately often discussed with much heat and passion, 
and before We have proceeded very far in the clear 
understanding of a question it is clouded by unseemly 
charges on one side and on the other. But if ever there 
was a question which required a thorough and calm and 
dispassionate inquiry, it is the question of protecting 
the people of India from famines. For Englishmen of 
all parties are equally interested in this great question, 
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as they are interested in the welfare of their Indian 
Empire and the safety of their Indian fellow-subjects. 

Replying to Sir William Wedderburn, in course of a 
discussion in the House of Commons, Lord George 
Hamilton said : “ I agree with the hon. baronet that the 
opportunity this famine affords ought not to be allowed 
to pass without our taking every opportunity to inquire 
into and ascertain the best methods of [uotecting the 
people of India from the recurrence of similar calamities.’’ 
To suggest the best methods for securing this object, 
in so far as my experietice and my knowledge of the 
condition and wants of my countrymen enable me to do 
so, is the object of this paper. It is certainly possible to 
provide remedies which will lessen the force of famines, 
or prevent them altogether ; and it is incumbent on 
us to find and to apply siicli remedies, in order to protect 
the people from preventible destitution, suffering, and 
death. 

Protective railway works have been constructed all 
over India. 'I’here is no part of the country to which 
food cannot be transported by rail at a few days’ notice. 
Two hundred million pounds have been spent on rail- 
ways, and 20,000 miles are open to traffic. No more 
lines should be constructed out of the public revenues, 
or under a guarantee of profits from the revenues. 

On the other hand, Irrigation works have been neg- 
lected. Only twenty million pounds have been spent 
on irrigation works. Out of 200 million acres of culti- 
vated land in India, only 20 million acres are protected. 
This is not as it should be. It is possible to construct 
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canals only in level tracts of the country aiiH in the 
basin of large rivers ; but storage tanks and wells can l)e 
constructed every wliere. 'Fhe whole country could 
have been covered liy such works witlnn the last sixty 
years, since the famine of 1837, The Famine Com- 
mission of 1880 drew special attention to this, but their 
advice has been neglected. It is to be hoped that more 
attention will be paid to Irrigation after the present 
famine, so that such wide-spread calamities may be im- 
possible in the next generation. 

But more important administrative measures are 
needed to rescue tlie agriculturists of India from their 
chronic state of poverty and indebtedness. The first 
and the most obvious means of improving tiieir material 
condition is a reduction of the pul)lic expenditure, and 
a corresponding reduction of the taxes which press 
heavily on those classes. Al! Indian administrators 
within the last quarter of a century have contem[)lated 
with something akin to alarm the steady growth of ex- 
penditure in India, and the corresponding growth of 
taxation. 

The expensiveness of the present system was well 
described over ten years ago by Mr. Cotton, now Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, when he stated that India 
could no more afford such a system than the English 
farmer could ploiigli with race-horses or the Indian 
cultivator with elephants. On this point all authorities 
are pretty well agreed ; but no practical steps have yet 
been taken to give effect to this reduction in expenditure 
desired by all. 
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Sir Henry' Fowler, when discussing; the question of 
the present famine in the House of Commons, remark- 
ed ; — “If it should prove to be the fact, notwiihstandinj:; 
the surplus of which the noble lord (Lord (leorije 
Hamilton) has spoken, that this famine will entail, as I 
am afraid it will, a very considerable charge upon the 
revenues of India, for the loss from the land revenue 
will be considerable, I think that if is time** for this 
House, and I am sure this House will be representing 
the people of the country — in the same spirit in which 
it made contribution in the case of the Afghan War to 
the Indian Exchequer — to make an Imfierial contribution 
to the Exchequer of India in aid of the taxation of 
India,” I am convinced my countrymen will appreciate 
the spirit in which this suggestion was made. But, 
nevertheless, if I am capable of forming a judgment in 
the matter, it is not in this shape that a contriliution 
from the British Exchequer will be most acceptable to 
them. India has always paid for her internal adminis- 
tration, and if the financial relations between ICngland 
and India were adjusted on a proper basis, India would 
not stand in need of donations from the British r.x- 
chequer for her internal administration. 

The reference which Sir Henry Fowler made to the 
contribution made on the occasion of the Afghan War 
suggests the true and only method in which England 
coiild grant relief to India with justice, and India could 
receive it with dignity. India now pays not only for her 
internal administration, not only for the army and de- 
fensive works within her own limits, but also for the 
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maintenance of Kn^land’s Kiiipirc in Asia outside the 
limits of India. Burma, including the Shan States, is 
as large as France, and borders on the dominions of 
F'rancc and China. British possessions in the wilds of 
Beluchistan, .Afghanistan, and Chilral extend for 
hundreds of miles bt'yond the natural limits of India, 
and the cxpcnsivencss of the occupation and defence 
of these |)laces is alarming. Fittlc income is derived 
from the Shan States of Burma, or from Beluclnstan, 
Chitral, or Afghanistan, and India is bled for much 
of the cost of maintaining these portions of Fngland’s 
Asiatic Empire, England is the richest country in the 
world, India is ono^ of the poorest. And yet India is 
made to pay for ICngland’s possessions and wars in Asia 
beyond her own natural boundaries. 

Forty years ago, when India passed under the direct 
rule of the Crown, a pledge was given that the cost of 
wars outside India would not be cliarged to India. 
Within the period of forty years the limits of England\s 
Asiatic ICnipire (miscalled India) have been extended 
to the frontiers of China in the east, and have been 
]msbed forward %into Afglianistan, Beluchistan, and 
Tartary in the west ; and the cost of these outside ex- 
tensions has been charged to India. And within this 
period tlie expenses of India have so enormously in* 
creased that every responsible Indian statesman has been 
filled with anxiety, and every method of taxation, hearing 
more and more severely on the people, has been tried, 
with poor and ghastly results. W'e seem to be coming 
back in despair to taxes which every civilised country 
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has discarded. A scheme to re-impose tolls on road.s 
and to levy a tax on every marriage is now under the 
consideration of the Bengal Government. 

At such a time of need India can legitimately ask 
England to contribute a share of tlie vast military expen- 
diture required to sustain her Asiatic Empire. It may he 
possible to ascertain roughly what proportion of the 
military expenditure of India is incurred f(^r Itngland’s 
imperial purposes, and the defence of her distant 
possessions in Africa and in Asia. As the people of 
England are disposed, judging from Sir Henry Eowler’s 
speech, to give some substantial relief to India out of the 
English Exchequre, the shape in which such relief would 
he most acc<?ptable as well as most equitable would be 
the contribution of this i)roportion of the military ex- 
penditure which India is no longer al)le to bear alone. 

A Commis.sion is now sitting to make a proper ad- 
justment of expenditure as between England an India. 
Much valuable evidence has been recorded by this Com- 
mission, but I will in the present article refer to the evi- 
dence of one witness only. Sir Henry liracrkenbnry is 
the military member of the Council of llu; Vice roy of 
India, and his opinion may be supposed, iherc.-fore, to 
reflect to some extent the opinion of the Indian Govern- 
ment. I take the liberty, therefore, of quoting a part 
of his evidence from an Indian paper. 

“In the first place, I would say tliat the army in India is 
laq^ely in excess of the reqiiireiiienrs for the preservation of 
internal order of India. 7'he strength of the army in India 
is calculated to allow of a powerful field army being placed 
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on or beyond the Indian frontier, in addition to the oblicjatory 
j’arrisons required for keepinj]; order in India. I'lic necessity 
for maintaininj; in India tlu‘ powerful field army in addition 
to the oi)li|L!atorv jLjarrisuns is caused by the approach of a 
great iiiilitary Power into a position which enables her direct- 
ly to threaten Afg^hanistan, to wJiich we are under treaty 
obligations, and indirectly ro threaten the security of India 
itself, riu; foreign policy of India is directed entirely from 
Knglaiui by Her Majesty’s Government, and it is part of 
Ih itish foreign policy generally — indeed, the object of British 
foreign p^iicy as I believe it to be — to secure Great Britain’s 
rule over her Kmpire. If we desire to maintain British 
rule in India only for India’s sake, then I think it would be 
fair to make India pay to the uttermost farthing everything 
that it could he shown was due to Britain’s rule over India. 
But 1 cannot but feel that Kngland’s interest—or Britain’s 
interest — in keeping India uiuIlt British rule is enormous. 
India alTords cinplovment to thousands of Britons, India 
employs millions of Briti.sh capital, and Indian commerce 
has been of immense value to Great Britain. Therefore it 
seems to me that India, being held by Great Britain not only 
for India’s sake but for Great Britain’s sake, the latter should 
pay a share of the o.Kpcndilure for the purpose. And in 
estimating what that share should be, I think that England 
should behave generously to- India, because, in the first place, 
England is a rich country and India is a poor country.” 

This is a stronger argument than mine, and it is urged 
by a high authority who has a claim to be heard. The 
facts and arguments urged by the military member of the 
Viceroy’s Council will no doubt appeal strongly to the 
minds of all thoughtful Englishmen ; and the sad events 
which are taking place in India before our own eyes in 
the present year will plead eloquently for a fresh adjust- 
ment of the great military expenditure which is necessary 
for the maintenance of England’s Empire in Asia. 

For the rest, if England undertakes to pay, not a 
fixed sum as is sometimes proposed, but a fixed propor- 
tion of the total military expenditure now incurred in 
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India, it will he possible for her to control that e.xpendi- 

* 

lure better than it can be conimlltjd in India. From 
tile nature of things, there can he no authority in India 
able to control any military expenditure which the 
Viceroy and the Commander in-Ciiief consider it neces 
sary to incur ; and practically, tlicrefore, there is no con- 
trol over such expenditure. No doubt every cfticial in 
India, from tlie Viceroy and the Finance Minister to tlie 
humble district officer, exerts himself to keep down 
expenditure within the lowest possible limits. Ilut, never- 
theless, the most conscientious spending department 
would be all the better for some efficient control. 

I have confined my remarks to military expenditure, 
as it is that which presses most severely on the resources 
of India. If India could obtain some relief in that 
direction, her other expenses could he easily adjusted. 
The enormous “Home Cliarges,” too, ought to be some- 
what curtailed, and tlie annual drain from India which 
is impoverisliing the country should lie reduced. 

The second remedy for improving the condition of 
the agricultural classes which suggests itself to me is a 
salutary and needful change in our administrative system. 
This is a very large subject, hut I propose to deal with 
it briefly, and in a general manner. Hard and fast rules 
and regulations, framed no doul)t with the most bene- 
volent objects, often bear hardly on the agricultural 
classes. Our law courts, which are in themselves excel- 
lent institutions, are often taken advantage of by the 
money-lender to rivet his chains on the indebted culti- 
vator. Both in civil and in criminal matters the people 
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are compelled to travel to distant and expensive courts, 
and taught to depend on tutored evidence to win their 
cases, true or false. Litigation is eating into the vitals 
of the agricultural population, and no adequate endea- 
vours have been made to organize village institutions for 
settling village disputes. All power is centralised in 
district authorities far removed from the homes of most 
villagers^ and no real power is left in the hands of village 
elders and village unions. I have known an instance 
in which the peo[)le of a village had to wait for days or 
weeks before they eould remove a tree which had fallen 
across a village path and obstructed the rt)ad ; they could 
not do this without orders from the police ! Centrali- 
sation of power has been carried too far, and has crushed 
all life out of village organizations. 

'J'liere is great room for im[>rovement in this direction, 
and much can be done to save villagers from litigation 
in our law courts, and ruin througli indebtedness. 
Courts of conciliation should be organized to settle 
village disputes, and other measures should be adopted 
to save villagers alike from our expensive law courts and 
from the trie’ s of rapacious money-lenders. Agricultural 
banks should be opened to help substantial tenants, and 
every endeavour should be made to enable them to stand 
on their own legs. 

The third remedy which 1 have to suggest relates to 
land assessments. Over eighty per cent, of the popu- 
lation of India are dependent on agriculture, and it is 
no exaggeration to state, therefore, that the well-being 
of the people of India depends on the wisdom aud 
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moderation wiili whicli lands are assessed. The Indian 
(lovernnient, and all the local (governments, are no 
doubt animated by a desire to proceed with moderation 
in making assessments, lint, on the other liand, it should 
always be borne in mind that the land revenue bears a 
fairly large proportion to the total revenues of India, 
and an endeavour is naturally made, at every settlement, 
to laise the land revenue to some extent, in ^rder to 
obtain a substantial increase in tlie general revenues. 
And when it is added that these settlements are made 
in the same Trovince and in tlie same district again and 
again in a century, and that at each settlement (lovern- 
ment expects and does obtain a suhslanlial increase in 
revenue, it can I e understood th.at the margin of i)rorit 
left to cultivators can never increase, however much 
agriculture may flourish in the country. 

d'hanks to the generous policy of Lord (Jornwailis, 
the greater part of J 3 engal is free from the increasing 
demand from tl'.e produce of the land. No single act of 
the British (lovermnent that can he named has done so 
iniicli for the prosperity and well-being of the [)e‘Ople as 
the permanent selth'inent of the land nivenne of J>engal 
effected by Lord Cornwallis in 179,3. ('iillivaiioti has 
largely increased since that year, and prices have risen, 
but the prolils liave remained with the [leople of the 
country, and the landlords of Bengal are at the present 
day among the most contented and loyal classes of 
people in India. And as the landlords are not subj ct to 
incr^iasing demands on the part of the Covernment, they 
themselves have been stopped by three successive Acts 
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from obtaining increase of rent from cultivators, except 
on the most reasonable grounds. The result is that the 
Bengal cultivator is more prosperous and better able to 
stand the effects of droughts and of bad harvests than 
the cultivator in any other part of India. There never 
has been a serious famine in Eastern Bengal within the 
memory of living men, or since the permanent settlement 

^ 793' when there was a famine in Western Bengal 
(Behai) in 1874, the measures taken for relief were more 
completely successful in saving life than any other relief 
operations that have been undertaken, before or since, in 
any other part of India. And lastly be it added, that 
in the present calamitous year, when the whole of India 
(except the extreme south) has suffered, the number of 
men on relief works in Bengal is, in proportion to her 
population, less than the number of men in the North- 
West or in Bombay. The worst cases of distress, 
starvation, and high mortality are reported not from 
Bengal, but from ilie other afflicted Provinces. 

Those who know India well know that the peasantry 
of Bengal are better able to take care of themselves in 
the worse times than the peasantry of other Provinces. 
Many instances of the self-reliance of the Bengal culti- 
vators must occur to every administrative officer who has 
served in Bengal, hut I will mention only one instance, 
which appears to me to be as good as any other. 
In 1S76 a cyclone and a storm-wave, over twenty feet 
high, broke on the south-eastern coast of Bengal, swept 
away two hundred thousand poeple, and utterly destroyed 
the corps in many parts. It was a year of much suffering 
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nnd sorrow and death. Dead bodies lay thic^k on the 
ground as on a battle-field ; some hung on the trees to 
which they had been lifted up by the wave, and some 
were floated in and out by every changing tide. The 
huts of the villagers were utterly demolished and swept 
away, and men and women and children lived under 
trees or under the most imperfect shelter which had been 
hastily constructed. A good deal of their cattle and 
property was also destroyed, and rest was floated up and 
down into other villages. Each villager was content 
to lose what he lost, and kept what he got, so that 
there was a sort of redistribution of property such as 
would have delighted the soul of the most thoroughgoing 
Socialist. To add to the horrors of the year, a cholera 
epidemic, the like of which I have never seen, and never 
wish to see again, visited the afflicted parts and carried 
away tens of thousands of the surviving villagers. 

Amidst these appalling calamities the agricultural 
classes of South-Eastern Bengal showed a resourceful 
self-reliance which astonished me and every other 
administrative officer on the spot. From the branches 
of the innumerable areca-nut trees which grow in these 
parts they constructed temporary huts for themselves 
and their families. They searched up and down the 
country for their lost property and cattle, and recovered 
what they could find. They gathered in what remained 
of the much injured harvest, and this served them for 
a few months. They travelled long distances, sometimes 
twenty or thirty miles, to obtain cholera-pills and other 
drugs from the doctors whom Guveriiment had sent 
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to the Sipot, and did what it was possible to do to lessen 
the force of that dreadful epidemic. After their store oi 
rice was exhausted, they sold their brass utensils and tiie 
silver jewellery of their women, and imported boatloads 
of rice from other parts of Bengal. They ccnstnicled 
new villages and new markets all over the land, resumed 
their ^Id industries, and kept off famine by their own 
industry and resource. As the executive officer in charge 
of one of the worst tracts during this calamitous year, 
1 undertook some measures for the relief of helpless 
women and children who had lost their relations. Tiie 
able-bodied people needed no relief, and asked for nontr. 
From the 31st October, 1876, when the storm-wave 
broke on the land, to the 31st of August, 1877, which 
date the autumnal harvest began, the people of South- 
Eastern Bengal, who had lost their houses, propert), 
and crops, saved themselves from a famine by their own 
resources. And this was the year when the unfortunate 
and resourceless peasantry of Itladras succumbed to a 
famine — the worst which has been known in India in 
Ibis century. 

It is needless to multiply instances. From an ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years, spent mostly among 
the peasantry, 1 am able to slate— and those who 
know India best will agree with me — that if the object 
of the permanent settlement of 1793 was to create a 
thoroughly loyal class of landlords and a prosperous 
class of peasantry in Bengal, that object has succeeded 
beyond all expectation. 

The distinction which we perceive to-day between 
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the condition of the Uen^al cultivator and the condition 

o 1 

of the North-West cultivator was perceived by l.oiu 
Canning as long ago as i860, and that great statesinan 
did not fail to discover its true cause. After the I'aniine 
v)f i860 Lord Canning appointed a Commission to 
inquire into its causes. Colonel Baird Smith, R.E., was 
the distinguished President of the Commission : iu 
found after a careful inquiry that the famine of iSdc 
had been less disastrous than that of 1837, and he 
attributed this to the greater fixity of the public demand 
from the soil in the later than in the former date. Coii 
vinced of this fact, he had the courage to recomnuaui 
a permanent settlement for the North-Western Province.*.' 
or for all India. I quote his words below : — 


“Such having been the results of the protracted li.xity of 
the public demand, the security of titles, the general inoiier 
atioii of assessments, the recognition and general rectucl 
of rights, the inference seems irresistible tliat, to intensiK 
and perpetuate these results, wc must proceed still fiirrlu i 
in the same healthy and fruitful direction. The good wJiiei. 
has been done by partial action on sound principles is boiii 
a justification and an encouragement to further advances: 
and entertaining the most earnest conviction that Siatt 
interests and popular interests will alike he strcngthcnoi! 
in an increasing ratio by the step, the first; as I believe, 
the most important measure I have respectfully to submit 
is the expediency of fixing for ever the public demand on 
land, and thus convening the existing settlement mio a 
settlement in perpetuity.” 


Such a liberal and statesmanlike recommendation was 
not lost on Lord Canning. A Government resolution 
was published, which set forth the views of the Goveru 
ment in the following terms ; — 
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His^ Kxcellcncy in Council sees no reason to doubt that 
the ineasiire would be in every way bencficient. He believes 
that tile increased security of fixed property and the com- 
]v'irarive freedom from interference of fiscal officers of tlie 
Government will tend to create a class which, althoufjh 
composed of various races and creeds, will be peculiarly 
bound to Ih itish rule, while, under proper regulations, the 
measure will conduce materially to the improvement of the 
i'cneial revenue of the Empire/' 

r 

'fbe different Provinces of India were thus about to 
obtain, under Lord Canning, that great boon which 
Bengal had obtained under I.ord Cornwallis. The 
Secretary of State approved of the Viceroy^s proposal, 
and sent a despatch which concluded in the following 
terms : — 

After the most careful review of all these considerations, 
fie- Majesty’s (lovernmcnt are of opinion that the advan- 
T;o4os which 'may reasonably be expected to accrue, not only 
1;)^ those immediately connected with the land, but to the 
communitv gtmerally, are sufficiently great to justify them 
in incurring the risk of some prospective loss of land revenue 
in order to attain them ; and that a settlement in perpetuity 
in tlie districts in which the conditions recjuired are or may 
herealror ho fulfilled is a incasuro dictated by sound policy, 
and calculated to accelerate the development of the resources 
of India, and to insure in the highest degree the welfare and 
contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
country.” 


India was thus on the eve of obtaining a great boon, 
when her hopes were dashed to the ground by the death 
of one man. Lord Canning, who had held firm sway 
over India during the unexampled disasters of the 
Alutiny, and whose moderation and sympathies for the 
people of the country had won him the name of 
Clemency Canning, left the country in March, 1863 
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with a shattered constitution, and died in the followinj; 
June. England honoured the hero who had saved India 
hy interring his remains in Westminster Abhey, and 
India mourned, with good reason, the loss of one whose 
large-hearted wisdom did not animate his successors. 

After the death of this benevolent ruler, Indian 
officials formed a different opinion on the question of 
permanent settlements. Some of them reported that 
if assessments could no longer be periodically raised in 
future, it would be, so far, a prospective loss to Govern- 
ment and a sacrifice of land revenue. These counsels 
prevailed ; the idea of a permanent settlement was finally 
abandoned in 1883, and the North-Western Provinces 
are subject to increase of land revenue at each 
settlement. 

What is stated of the North-Western Provinces is 
true also of Bombay and Madras and the Central Pro- 
vinces of India. Periodical settlements take place in 
these Provinces, and each settlement means a fresh 
increase in the rental. Settlement officers, at least in 
the higher grades, do not consciously make excessive 
demands ; on the contrary, they desire to be moderate 
and fair. The settlement operations of the Province of 
Orissa went on before my own eyes during the whole of 
the last year, aiid I willingly testify to the moderation 
and fairness of the young settlement officer who presided 
over these operations. But, nevertheless, the anxiety 
to have some increase in the revenue animates all officers 
from 'the highest to the lowest, and every increase in 
the revenue is a corresponding decrease in the resources 
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of the people, and their capacity to provide against 
years of bad harvest. The share of the produce from 
land generally left to the people enables them to live 
well enough in good years, but it does not enable them 
to provide against bad times. It is for this reason that 
we hear of frequent evictions of cultivators in the 
Southern Provinces, and it is for this reason also that 
immediately after a bad harvest the tenants of the North- 
West Provinces, Madras, and Bombay succumb more 
hopelessly than cultivators in Bengal. 

More than a hundred years have elapsed since the 
time of the permanent settlement in Bengal. Within 
this lime repeated settlements have taken place in the 
other Provinces of India and rents have been raised ; 
.nnd the increase in the prices of food grains has not 
benefited the cultivator in those Provinces as it would 
benefit the English farmer, and it has benefited the 
Bengal tenant. Railways and other causes which have 
led to a rise in the price of wheat and rice in India 
have largely and steadily added to her land revenue, 
and have not conduced to make the condition of the 
rice-grower and the wheat-grower more prosperous. 
'Fhe ever-recurring settlement sweeps away all increase 
in profits ; and, even in this disastrous year, when famine 
has thrown its dark shadow over the land, the harassing 
and ceaseless settlement operations arc still going on in 
some parts of India, securing an increase in the 
(rovernment revenue, and leaving the classes dependent 
on land a smaller margin of profit than befof6 the 
settlements. 
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I have dwelt long on this question because there is 
no other question which so directly and vitally affects 
the condition of the mass of the people as this, and 
'because it is often overlooked by those who are not 
familiar with the details of Indian administration. Land 
is the source of living of four-fifths of the population : 
leave them a good margin of profits from land and they 
are prosperous; sweep away all increase in the 'profits 
from land into the Imperial treasury at every settlement, 
and they are impoverished and helpless. 

If, then, it be desired to insure to some extent the 
Indian cultivator against recurring famines, it is 
necessary to insure to him the future profits from land. 
In the words of a former Secretary of State, “A settle- 
ment in perpetuity in the districts in which the condi- 
tions required are or may hereafter be fulfilled is a 
measure dictated by sound policy.” But if the settle- 
ment officer is constantly among the agricultural 
population, pruning away every increase in the profits 
from land once in thirty years, or once in fifteen years, 
it is idle to talk of improvement in the condition of the 
agricultural population.^ 


i) Since the above was written I am glad to find that the propo.sal of a 
permanent settlement of the land revenue, at least in certain p.nrts of Indi.), 
has the support of the sinKuiarly weli-infonned and talented writer on Indian 
Adairs in 7 he Times, tlie well-known Sir William Hunter. “Sljrewd observer^ 
assert that the absence of a permanent settlement operates as a disco\ira;;e- 
nient to improvement, and tliat, as a matter of fact, the. (ioverninent pays 
dearly for its power to rai.se the rent by checking the prosperity of the 
people. . . . The main fact remains that the fiovernmeiit has given a 
distinct and a repeated promise fof permanent .settlement.., and that the time 
ha.s come to redeem it. The request for the fulfilment of that prfunise is 
made by political agitators, but by a body of loyal proprietors who have 
done tbeir utmost to strengthen the hands of the Government in all times 
of need, and who believe that fixity of tenure more than any other measure 
will enable them and their tenants to resist famine.” — 7 he Times, a7th 
April, 1H97. 
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The present year is a memorable year in the history of 
of the British Empire. British subjects, whether they 
live in Europe or in America, in Africa or in Australia, 
are rejoicing over the celebration of the long reign of 
their gracious Sovereign. In India alone a voice of 
lamentation is heard. Ten times within these sixty 
years India has suffered from terrible and desolating 
famines, and the last famine is, in the area affected, 
the worst known in the history of the country. But out 
of evil cometh good. And if this great calamity which 
has overtaken Indian cultivators through the length and 
breadth of the country brings about a more liberal 
policy of land settlements, and secures for India generally 
the great boon of a perpetual settlement which Lord 
Cornwallis bestowed on Bengal and Lord Canning 
proposed to bestow on other Provinces, the three 
hundred millions of the Queen-Empresses Indian subjects 
will have truly cause to bless her name and to cherish 
memory. It will be an act worthy of the gracious 
Sovereign and the gracious occasion. And the story will 
be handed down among the Indian peasantry from 
generation to generation, that the great Empress who, by 
the grace of God, lived to reign sixty years in England, 
bestowed the great boon of fixity of rent to the cultivators 
of India because she loved them well, and was distressed 
to see them suffering from famine and hunger. 

P'ourthlyand lastly, I would suggest some administra- 
tive action to encouarge and revive the ruined industries 
of India. A nation vvhich depends entirely on agriculture 
cannot but be poor ; and it would be a wise and states- 
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manlike policy to diversify the occupations of the people 
of India, and thus add to their resources. It is a lar^e 
subject which requires full treatment in a separate article ; 
and I therefore content myself by merely mentioning 
it in this place. 

I conclude this article by summarising the sugges- 
tions made above. My suggestions are few and simple 
and, I venture to hope, practicable. They are ; 
a contribution from the British Exchequer towards the 
military expenses of her Asiatic Empire and a reduction 
of the annual economic drain from India ; secondly^ a 
reform in the administration and the removal of certain 
causes which are palpably leading to the impoverishment 
of the cultivators ; thirdly^ a settlement in peri)etuity of 
the revenues derived from the soil ; fourthly^ encourage- 
ment of Indian industries and manufactures. 

My first suggestion contemplates a contribution, 
which I venture to think is a just and equitable one, 
from the British Exchequer towards the maintanence of 
the British Empire in Asia. And my third suggestion 
contemplates a possible sacrifice of prospective increase 
in the land revenue of India, although such sacrifice is 
likely to be more than compensated in other ways if the 
condition of the agricultural classes is bettered. To those 
statesmen who shrink from the idea of the smallest 
concession and the smallest sacrifice my appeal will be 
made in vain. But I may point out to them that no 
great result has been achieved without some sacrifice, 
andlhat the condition of the peasantary of India cannot 
be improved by the trick of a conjuror. A famine Code 
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is ail excellent thing, but it prescribes the method of 
treatment when the disease is on us, and is not a 
preventive. A Famine Fund is also an excellent provi- 
sion, but it means additional taxation on the people. 
The true remedy for famines, therefore, is some measure 
which will directly decrease expenditure, and will leave 
something more with the cultivator than he is now allow- 
ed to iJeep. No remedy can be generally efficacious 
which does not achieve these two objects — decrease in 
India’s expenditure, and increase in the resources of 
the masses. You cannot eat your cake and give it to 
the poor. And unless you are prepared to make Some 
reduction — some concession and sacrifice — it is idle to 
talk of improving the condition of the peasantry of India. 

Much has been said of the increase of population 
in India. But India is not the only country in which 
population increases. The population of the Briti.sh 
Islands was twenty-five millions when the Queen ascend 
ed the throne ; it is now forty millions, not counting 
ten millions more who have found homes beyond the 
seas. The population of India, excluding annexations, 
has not increased at half this rate. On the other hand, 
trade and commerce have increased in India, railways 
and canals have been opened, wastes have been brought 
under cultivation, and the resources of the country have 
been developed during these sixty years. The increase 
of population has not been greater than the increase in 
cultivation. The increase in population affords no ex- 
planation, therefore, for the recurring famines of India. 

Let us have done with such generalizations, and go 
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to the root of the matter. Let us, or those of us who 
can do so, mark the condition of the Indian cultivator 
in his home, and find out what causes impoverish him 
and make him unable to save. The reason is not a want 
of frugality, or of sobriety, or of prudence. The Indian 
peasant is the most sober, the most frugal, and the most 
prudent peasant on the face of the earth. The reason 
is, that at each settlement the rent payable by him is 
increased, and his capacity to save is decreased. The 
reason is that, with no savings of his own, he goes to the 
money-lender under every pressure, and our Civil Courts, 
vuth their hard-and-fast rules, only cast him deeper into 
the meshes of the money-lender. The reason is that 
in every petty dispute, civil and criminal, he is compelled 
to have recourse to distant and expensive law courts 
The reason is that he has to pay many taxes in order to 
maintain England’s Empire in Asia. 

If, having our eye still on the condition of the Indian 
cultivator, we desire to remove or lessen one by one 
these causes which impoverish him, we find that some 
improvements in the administration must be elTected, and 
some concessions and sacrifices must be made. If we arti 
prepared to make these concessions and sacrifices, we can 
better the condition of the Indian peasant. If we are 
not prepared to make any concessions and sacrifices, then 
this terrible year of suffering and death will have passed 
aw^ay without teaching us any useful lesson, and without 
leading to the removal of those causes which have inteu' 
sifieQ famines in India during the last sixty years. 
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\Speech delivered at Stvindon on January^ 2^, l8g8^ 
in support of the Liberal Candidate Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice.^ 

A LARGE and enthusiastic meeting was held at 
Swindon in support of the Liberal candidate for the 
Cricklade division, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, brother 
of Lord Lansdowne late Viceroy of India, but a true 
Liberal in English politics. The candidate himself, 
Lord Edmond, spoke on home politics, and Mr. Romesh 
Dutt, C.I.E., spoke on Indian affiiirs for nearly an hour. 
No full report of the speech was published ; the following 
summary of the speech is taken from India, 

Mr. Dutt said that he considered it an honour and 
a privilege to appear in support of the Liberal party 
and of the liberal candidate Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
He appeared before them, not altogether as a stranger, 
but as a British citizen, and as one who was proud to 
call himself a subject of their beloved Queen, The name 
of the Oueen of England was cherished with affection 
and love in all the colonies and dependencies of 
England’s world-wide empire, but nowhere did it evoke 
greater loyalty and affection than among the millions 
of India. (Cheers.) Nor was this merely a passive 
sentiment. In limes of action the people of India had 
ever risked their lives for their Queen, side by side ‘with 
the bravest soldiers whom these islands had sent out, 
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ns was proved by the incidents of the present war, 
(Cheers.) What was the secret of tliis loyalty ? VVhnt 
was the secret of the British ascendancy in India ? 
Military people sometimes asserted that India was 
conquered by the sword and held i)y the sword. (Cries 
of “No, no.”) He was glad that this assertion was so 
emphatically denied, because a falser assertion was never 
made. He maintained without hesitation that* India 
was won by good government and was held by good 
government. (Prolonged cheers.) In the last century 
when the central power of Mogul Emperors had gone 
to pieces, when lawless freebooters swept through the 
country, when State warred against State and tribe warred 
against tribe, the British Power appeared on the scene 
as the one Power which could give the country peace 
and rest and settled government and a just administration. 
Tlie people saw this and felt this, and spontaneously 
gave their support to this Power. In Bengal, in Madras, 
in Bombay, in the North-West, the silent and efTicacious 
support of the people, and not victories on the battle- 
field, had helped the rise of the British power, and 
maintained British power in India. To this day, the 
silent and efficacious support of the people supported 
the government, which in spite of blunders and mistakes 
meant to be just to the people. All administrative 
officers knew this. He himself had taken his humble 
share in the work of administration under the Govern- 
ment of India for over twenty-five years ; he had charge 
of Indian Districts with areas of four to six thousand 
square miles, with populations of two to three millions. 
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situated hundreds of miles from the nearest seat of the 
army, and having for his support only a few subordinate 
civil oflicers, and a body of police less than live hundred 
strong. But under these circumstances he felt perfectly 
secure in the exercise of his power and authority, because 
of the silent and efficacious support of the people among 
whom he worked, and who knew that whatever his 
blunders were, whatever the blunders of the Govern- 
ment were he was trying honestly to promote their 
welfare, secure peace and do justice between man and 
man. (Cheers.) India was thus held not by the sword 
but by good government. If the government turned 
unwise and foolish and oppressive, the seventy thousand 
British troops could not hold together a population of 
over two hundred millions for a single generation — not 
for a single decade. (Cries of “No, they could not.’ ) 
And if the Government were wise and recognised the 
claims of the people for reforms and popular privileges, 
nothing could sever India from England. (Cheers.) 
J.ooking back to the history of the past forty years, 
he maintained that, generally speaking, whenever the 
I.iberals had been in power for a long period, India 
had enjoyed peace and good government, and 
whenever the Tories had been in power for a long 
time, India had drifted into foolish and unjust annex 
ations, into sinful and disastrous wars. (Loud cheers.) 
He pointed to the period of sixteen years since the 
abolition of the East India Company, from 1S58 to 1S74, 
during which the Liberals were in the power at home 
with brief interruptions, and during which India enjoyed 
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peace under wise rulers like Lord Cannin.ij and Loul 
Lawrence, Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook. He poiiil- 
L‘d to the next period of six years, 1874 to 1S80, wlien 
the Tories were in power, and when an unwise Viceroy 
was sent out to carry out an unwise policy whicli ended in 
disaster and war. He pointed to the tliird period (.f 
1880 to 1S85, when the Liberals were in power, and 
India enjoyed peace once more under the beneficent 
administration of Lord Ripon, than whom no better 
or greater Viceroy had ruled in India. And he pointed 
to the last period, 1885 to the present date, when the 
Tories were in power wjth brief interruptions, and iluririg 
which successive Viceroys, — Lords Dufferin, Lansdowne, 
and Elgin, — had wasted the revenues of impoverished 
India in making unprofitable annexations and useless 
foits beyond India, in weakening the frontier and making 
enemies of friendly tribes. (Cries of “Sliame.”) Mr. 
Dutt then referred to the calamities wdiich had crowded 
on India in the year of the Queen's Diamond Jubiii f 
famine, plague, and a needless and iniquitous war. 
Amidst these complications, in the face of the vast ex- 
penditure which had to be incurred for the relief of ti»e 
lamine and the prosecution of the war, India expected 
some help, some relief from the Ilrilisl) Exche(|uer 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had given some hope 
of relief about a month ago, and had then turned round 
and said that the Indian Government did not want ilio 
money from the British Exchequer. The reasori oi this 
sudden change iiad leaked out through a paper ir, 
India, which had mysterious access to the views of the 
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Indian Government. That paper had said that Parlia- 
mentary interference in Indian concerns had done 
mischief in the past, and it was undesirable to let the 
British workman pay for the Indian war, lest he enquired 
too minutely into the causes and the necessity of the war ! 
It came to this, that the Indian Government were so 
afraid of the British public enquiring into Indian wars 
and liidian administration that they would rather have 
no help from the British Exchequre than ask for help 
which might be followed Ijy enquiry. (Cries of “Shame.”) 
But he hoped that the British public would enquire into 
Indian questions, and he hoped that his hearers would 
support that great Liberal party which had in the past 
identifved itself with peace and domestic improvement 
in India. 

There was loud and prolonged cheering for nearly 
a minute when Mr, Dutt resumed his seat, and when 
he left the room a few minutes later to catch the train 
for Oxford, the audience left their seats, shook hands 
with him, and followed him with cries of “ God bless 
your countrymen.” 
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[S^ec^^ delivered at Oxford o?t Afarch 7, 1898.] 

On Monday evening a public meeting was held in 
the Com Exchange under the auspices of the Oxford 
Liberal Association, when Mr. Rornesh Dutt, C.I.E., 
was invited to deliver an address on the question of 
“ Frontier War and Famines in India.’* Among those 
present were Professor Sidgwick (who presided), Pro- 
fessor Macdonell, the Slieriff Mr. Cooper, Alderman 
Downing, Councillors Dodd, English, Moore, and J. H. 
Salter, Messrs. J. Massitj, S. Pall, Snow, A. M. Bell, 
Norman Smith, Grubb, A’ Bear, Wintle, Watts, Jackson, 
Miss Weld, Mrs. Peters, Miss Goodwin, &c. The follow- 
ing summary of the speech is taken from the Oxford 
Journal. 

The lecturer at the outset described the Lawrence 
policy of the Liberal party, and the Lytton policy of the 
Tory party, and said that, without going into details, if 
they looked back upon the history of the past forty years, 
they would find that whenever the Liberals were in power 
in this country they had tried to maintain what was 
known as the Lawrence policy, and endeavoured to 
promote the peace and happiness of ihc pcr)’,)Ie of India ; 
but whenever the Tory party wn ; in power fer any length 
of time, they had followed ihe t.yuon puiicv, and had 
tried to discover a scientific frontier ii'. which 

■had not yet been found I He did nut inaio; as ei 
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sweeping statement, but it was a fact that the Liberal 
Government had always been more or less mindful of the 
needs of the country, while the Tories had always aspired 
10 foolish expeditions and conquests. He was glad to 
tell them this guest after an undiscoverable frontier 
had at last come to an end, and that I.ord George 
Hamilton had at last accepted the Lawrence policy 
with regard at least to the greater part of the Indian 
Tronlier. The question aiose however, now tliat the 
war was over, who was to pay the cost of this war that 
had taken place? 'J'he war had l)een imposed upon 
India not by the policy of India but by the Imperial 
policy of England, and question was, if the Imperial 
Exchequer should not meet the expense. They would 
remember that seventeen years ago, during Mr. 
Gladstone's administration, the same question was 
debated in the House of Commons, and Mr. Gladstone 
and his cabinet with a sense of fairness and of 
justice came to the conclusion, that as England was 
responsible for the war of 1878, she should bear at 
least a portion of the cost ; and five millions were 
contributed by this country to the cost of that Afghan 
War. (Applause). The same reasons still held good, 
and they all expected that, in view of the special 
calamities under which India was suffering, the Tory 
Government would have the justice at least to contribute 
•some share of the expense of the late war. But 
no, that was not the Tory policy. Their j>olicy was 
to run the empire on the cheap, and to go to war 
and make other countries pay for it I Wisely, England 
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had so far avoided wars in various parts of the world ; 
she had avoided war in China, in Crete, and in South 
and West Africa. He said wisely, because he was 
always glad to see war avoided as long as it could be 
avoided, consistently with the honour of the nation, 
(Hear, hear). In two places only had JCngland gone to 
war — on the frontier of India, and on the frontier of 
Egypt, hut in both cases they made other cofliUries 
pay, while England had declined to contribute anytliing 
towards the cost. If the nation wanted war, and thought 
its honour was involved, the nation ought to be prepared 
to make tlie sacrifices ; but to make war from a spirit: 
of Jingoism and make other nations pay, was a proceed- 
ing which would not have the approbation of Englishmen. 
(Applause). He asked them as men of ordinary 
common sense, was it possible that India in the prescni 
year sh.ould meet the enormous expenditure incurred 
by this war on the frontier ? From their own admission, 
between five and six millions had been spent in con- 
sequence of the famine ; — was this a year in wliicli India 
should bear the burden of a war without some 
assistance ? He said emphatically it was not, and the 
reason England was not asked to pay any share of llic 
cost was this, that when an Englisliman paid, wanted 
to know the reasen why. And it would be difficult 
indeed for the most ingenious Cabinet Mini.ster td 
find out a reason for this unnecessary and senseless 
war. (Hear, hear). The speaker then referred to the 
effecte upon India of the famines of 1837, 1S60, 1866, 
1874, 1876, and of 1896, and remarked that the last 
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famine was more wide-spread than any previous famine 
that had occured in the present century. The civil 
officers did their very best to relieve the sufferers, and 
when Englishmen undertook to do a thing, they knew 
how to do it, and did not spare themselves. All this 
was very satisfactory, but the deeper question arose, 
why should there be so many famines in India, why 
such a terrible death-rate from starvation ? They never 
heard of such famines in any other civilised country 
of the world. They sometimes heard of scarcity, but 
they never heard in any civilised country of famines 
so desolating, so destructive of human life and so 
frequent as in India. He had seen this question answered 
in various ways, but the answers were both unsatisfactory 
and untrue. It was sometimes said the population of 
India increased beyond the ordinary rate of increase in 
Europe, and that when a population increased to such 
an extent, they must make up their mind to die by 
famine. But the population did not increase at a larger 
rate or even at the same rate as the population of these 
islands. It was also said that the peasantry of India 
were wreckless and unthrifty, and that one could not 
help people who would not help themselves. But he (the 
speaker) knew of no peasantry who were so sober, 
frugal, and so absolutely parsimonious, as the peasantry 
of India. No, the real reason lay in the fact that the 
expenditure of the Indian Government, with its wasteful 
wars and a vast army, was far more than the population 
of India could bear. Quite four-fifths of the population 
depended entirely on agriculture; therefore if they So 
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adjusted taxation as to leave a fair margin of profit to 
the agriculturists, the people would be prosperous. But 
if they raised the land tax from time to time so as to 
leave no margin to the people, nothing could save them 
from poverty and indebtedness, and from famines 
whenever there was a bad harvest. All this talk about 
improving the material condition of India was idle 
mockery. If they were earnest in their desire to iihprove 
the condition of the people of India, two things were 
necessary ; first, the reduction of expenditure, and 
secondly, a reduction of taxation on land on which and 
which alone the people lived. A strong, good 
government always secured peace and economy ; feeble 
and fussy governments suffered alternately from panic 
and vain-gloriousness. The speaker therefore appealed 
to them to administer India again as it had been 
administered by wise statesmen in the past, and to 
renew the policy of men like Lord Canning, Lord 
Lawrence and the Marquis of Ripon. (Applause). 

On the proposition of Mr. Ball, seconded by Mr. 
Dodd a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Lecturer, and a similar compliment was paid to Professor 
Sidgwick for presiding. 



IV. NEW IMPERIALISM IN INDIA. 

delivered at the Sixth Annual Conference of the 
Women's National Liberal Association^ 
on May^ 17, 1898.] 

TriK Sixth Annual Conference of the Women’s 
National Liberal Association was opened on Tuesday 
morning in St. Martin’s Town Hall, London. There was 
a large attendance, the hall being well filled. Lady 
Hayter presided at the morning session, and among those 
on the platform were Mrs. Bryce, Miss Shaw-Lefevre, 
Miss Orme, Mrs. Grimwade, Mrs. Crossley, Mrs. Reeves, 
Sir I^Vancis and Lady Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Byles, Sir 
Arthur Hayter, Mr, Ellis Griffith, M.P., Mr. Herl)ert 
Paul and Mr. Romesh Dutt. c. i. k. The following report 
of Mr. Dutt’s speech is taken from India. 

Mr. Dutt said ; I consider it an honour and a privi- 
lege to be asked at this great annual gathering to say 
a few words on India, and I respond to the call with 
the utmost satisfaction, because there never was a time 
probably within this generation, when Indian affairs 
demanded your attention more urgently, and when my 
countrymen needed a larger share of your help and your 
sympathy. You are aware that last year, at the very time 
when the people of this country, and the people of British 
colonies and dependencies all over the world, were 
celebrating the Diamond Jubilee of the reign of their 
beloved QueeOi India was passing through a secies of 
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calamities whicn find no parallel in the previous history 
of the country, A famine, wider in the area affected than 
any previous famine of which there is any record, deso- 
lated the fairest provinces of India, A plague, unprece- 
dented in its extent and virulence, half depopulated for 
a time our fiiirest towns, and has travelled from Poona to 
Bombay, and from Bombay to Calcutta. And, as if these 
natural calamities were not sufficient, the Goverrtment 
brought upon themselves a disastrous war witli tribes 
living beyond the Indian frontier, who are our best 
friends if we leave them alone, — (Cheers), — and who are 
our worst enemies if we interfere with their tribal inde- 
pendence, (Cheers). But it is not of these great cala 
niities that I wish to speak this morning. The famine 
happily is over, and the one consoling incident connected 
with this famine is the sympathy and tlie help which were 
exhibited by the people of this country with their fellow 
subjects in India. You ladies and gentlemen, sent out 
from your private purses over half-a-millioii of English 
money for the sufferers in India ; it was a kind act, which 
has not been forgotten, and will not be forgotten, by the 
people of India. But thougli the famine of the past year 
is over, the question will arise in thoughtful minds wl)y 
India is afflicted by such frequent famines under British 
rule. It was the tenth great famine which has visited 
India within the sixty years of Her Majesty’s reign, and 
these ten great famines have swept away more than ten 
millions of the population of India. It is a sad chapter 
m th^ history of British rule in India, and the lesson 
which these famines teach us is that so long as an ever- 
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increasing land tax is raised from the poor cultivators 
of the soil, their condition can never improve, and they 
can never be safe from famines and deaths in the future. 
We in India are not now a great manufacturing nation, 
nor are we a great commercial nation ; but we are a 
great agricultural nation, and four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of India subsist directly or indirectly on agriculture. 
If the Government of India places some reasonable 
limits on the Land Tax, the cultivators can save some- 
thing in good years to meet the calamities of bad years, 
as they do in Bengal. But if the Government of India 
continuously enhances the land revenue at each re? 
curring settlement as they are now doing, the culti- 
vating classes must necessarily be impoverished and 
indebted, and must perish in large numbers at each 
famine. Nowhere probably during the last year was 
the famine severer and more fatal than in the Central 
Provinces of India. And yet while the people were 
dying by the ten thousand, the settlement operations 
were proceeding, and the revenue was being enhanced. 
One of our best friends in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Samuel Smith (Cheers) asked the Secretary of State for 
India, if, in view of the famine from which those Pro- 
vinces have lately suffered, he would postpone for a few 
years the introduction of the enhanced assessment. The 
Secretary of State for India declined to do so. (Shame). 
If policy like this is pursued in India there can be no 
improvement in the condition of the masses, and no 
protection from poverty, starvation, and deaths from 
famine* The frontier war too is happily over, and 1 
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need not say much about it except to remind you that 
the present Government which brought on the war by 
reversing tiie Chitral policy of their predecessors have 
had the kindness and the generosity to throw the whole 
pecuniary burden of the war on the famine-stricken 
population of India 1 If there had been a frontier war 
in any of the self-governing colonies of England under 
similar circumstances, do you think England •would 
have sent the bill of costs to the colony for payment? 
And is it fair or just or righteous that the famine- 
stricken people of India should be treated differently 
because they are not self-governing, because they trust 
in the good faith and honour of England ? Far different 
was the treatment which we received from the Liberal 
Government of that just and great and righteous states- 
man, whose name is as lovingly cherished in millions 
of grateful hearts in my own country, as it is in this 
country where he has lived and worked. (Prolonged 
cheers). Seventeen years ago, Mr. Gladstone was in 
power when the Afghan war was concluded, and with that 
fairness and sense of justice which were a part of him 
he contributed five millions of money from the English 
Exchequer towards the cost of that war. Contrast that 
action with the ungenerous and unjust decision of the 
present Government, which is distributing doles to all 
its friends and supporters, but cannot make a contri- 
bution which India demands with justice. But I turn 
from the subject of the frontier war, to the internal 
administration of India. You would expect naturally 
that in a year in which we have suffered so much from 
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ati accun^ulation of disasters and calamities, we would at 
least receive some sympathy and considerate treatment 
at the hands of the Government. The fact, however, is 
that a change has come over the spirit of the Indian 
administration, and New Imperialism is signalizing itself 
in India by measures of coercion and acts of confiscation. 
1 can remember tlie administration of India from the 
time when it passed from the Company to the Crown, 
forty years ago, and I do not exaggerate when I state 
that among all the dark periods of British rule in India 
within these forty years, there was not a darker period 
for repressive legislation and for coercive measures than 
the present. You have heard how two respectaVde 
and honoured citizens of Bombay were deported by the 
Government, and were kept in confinement for nine 
months without a trial, and that even now they have not 
been released from all restrictions. You have heard 
of the prosecution instituted against the Indian Press, 
and of the monstrous sentences passed by Indian 
judges on editors of newspapers, sentences which have 
shocked public opinion in this country as well as in India. 
And you have heard of the Acts recently passed by the 
Indian Government to virtually gag the Press of 
India — in spite of the opposition of all classes of the 
Indian Community. I will not go into the details of 
these Acts, but I may merely allude to one or two of 
their clauses to give you an idea of this strange Dra- 
conian law. One clause is that if an Indian speaker 
or writer says or writes anything, in this country, It-hich 
may bring the Government of India into contempt, that 
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Indian speaker or writer may be prosecuted fcv it — not 
here, not before a British judge or British jury, but 
on his return to India, before an Indian magistrate, 
who is also the head of the police. We in India have 
the very highest respect for authority and for tlie 
(lovernment, but I am not sure that it is possible even 
to mention some of its recent doings without exciting 
some feelings other than respect ! And if what I have 
said this morning has excited in the minds of my fair 
listeners any unarniable feelings towards the Government, 
I may look forward to the pleasure and the luxury of a 
prison home when I go back to India, whether it be 
six months hence or six years hence. (T.aimhter), 
Another clause is that magistrates are empowered to 
demand security from editors of news papers, and in 
default to imprison them with hard labour. (Shame), 
Imagine how much of the liberty of the Press would 
remain, even in this country, if every Police Magis 
Irate were empowered to require security for good 
behaviour from editors of I^ondon and country papers, 
and in default of such security to cast the editors into 
prison. Such a suppression of the Press would bo a 
folly and misfortune in England ; it is ten times more 
a folly and a misfortune in India. For in this free 
country you have the House of Commons and a hundred 
free institutions to give expression to your sentiments. 
In India we have no House of Commons and no free 
institutions, and to suppress Press would be to 
suppress the only possible expression of public opinion. 
It would render despotism more despotic, it would silence 
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criticisn^.and suppress public opinion, it would endanger 
the empire. For if there be dissatisfaction in the land 
with certain measure of the Government, is it not far 
better and far safer that the people should speak it out— 
(Cheers) — and that you should know it — (Cheers) — that 
you should try to remove it — (Cheers)— than that the 
dissatisfaction should work in the dark and end in a 
catastrophe ? This is the just, the statesmanlike, and the 
true Liberal policy, and this was the policy of the great 
Liberal leader who is departing from us. Twenty 
years ago the Tory Government were unwise enough to 
pass a law to gag the Vernacular Press of India. But 
when Mr. Gladstone came into power, I need hardly 
say the foolish Act was expunged from the Statute Book 
of India. And the people of India confidently trust 
and believe that when a worthy successor of Mr. 
Gladstone will come once again into power, the Gagging 
Act now passed will once more cease to disgrace the 
Statute Book of India. (Cheers.) Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have one more word to say before I conclude. 
You are all aware that the present Government has 
declared its intention to demolish the self-government 
of London, and to destroy the great municipal powers 
enjoyed by the London County Council. You know 
how arduously the Tory leaders strove to influence the 
London elections in their favour, and how the great 
people of London have given the Government an 
answer whose import cannot be mistaken. And if the 
Government still persists in bringing forward a' Bill, 
you may be quite sure that it is for the sake of 
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appearances, and for gracefully retiring from the 
attitude they were unwise enough to take up. So, 
gentlemen, the thunderbolt which was so assiduously 
manufactured for London by the Tory Government 
has really fallen on our devoted heads in Calcutta. 
Twenty-two years ago the Municipality of Calcutta 
received a constitution by which two-thirds of the 
members of the Corporation were elected by the* tax- 
payers. The system has worked well, and the people 
receive this limited right. But the present Govern- 
ment sickens at the very idea of working through the 
people, and by means of a popular institution, and they 
have introduced a Bill in the Bengal Council, virtually 
taking away all real power from the elected Municipal 
Commissioners of the Capital of India ! A blow 
is aimed at the root of self-government in Calcutta, 
and it is dreaded as the beginning of the end of all 
municipal self-government in India ! Ladies and gentle- 
men, I thank you sincerely for the kind attention with 
which you have listened to me. Do not adopt this New 
Imperialism, — this method of coercion and repression — 
that will not save your Indian empire. Continue the 
policy which you adopted in the past, of trust and con- 
fidence in the people, of accepting the help and co- 
operation of the people in the management of their 
concerns, (Cheers,) — and the empire of India will be 
based on the firmest of all foundations, the affection 
and the loyalty of a great nation. (Loud cheers.) 



V. DEATH OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

[Speech delivered at Derby on Ma}\ 20, 1898 ] 

Thk annual meeting of the National Reform Union 
was held at Derby on May 20, in the Temperance Hall. 
On account of the death of Mr. (Uadstone only formal 
business was done and the annual report adopted. 'I’he 
Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., who presided, then spoke 
of the services whicli Mr. Gladstone had rendered to 
his country, and the loss sustained through his death. 
Mr. F. Maddison, M.P., spoke on behalf of the labour 
party, and he was followed by Mr. Romesh DuU, who 
spoke on behalf of India. The following summary of 
his speech appeared in India. 

Mr. Dutt said; I feel it a mournful duty to add a 
few words on this sad occasion, at the death of one 
whose name is as lovingly cherished in millions of grateful 
hearts in my own country as in this land where he lived 
and worked. (Cheers.) For the loss which has been 
sustained at the death of Mr, Gladstone is not a loss to 
England alone ; it is a loss to the whole British Empire, 
and a loss to the cause of humanity. (Cheers). Your 
country, sir, is rich in illustrious men, whose genius has 
shed ligl)t and lustre in all parts of the world, men whose 
burning thouglits and burning words have raised a 
joyous echo in tlie remotest corners of the earth for 
freedom and for justice. But I doubt if even in this 
illustrious land there has lived within this century man 
whose heart yearned more truly and nobly for the 
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oppressed and the suffering than Mr. Gladstone, or 
vvliose voice pleaded more eloquently for right and for 
justice, i’or half a century Mr. Gladstone’s name has 
been identified with the cause of right and justice, and 
has been cherished by nations of the earth far beyond 
the limits of the British Empire. In Italy, in Greece, 
in Armenia, in Crete, in Bulgaria, in Montenegro, wher- 
ever nations have struggled against oi)piessi()n and 
wrong, Mr. Gladstone’s voice has made itself heard, 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence has made itself felt, (Loud 
cheers). Sad recollections come to one’s mind on the 
present mournful occasion. I had the great good 
fortune, sir, to be in this country thirty years ago, when 
the great election of 1868 brought the Liberals to i)Ower. 
And 1 had the proud privillege of seeing Mr. Gladstone 
when he sat as Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons for the first time. You know the noble 
results of that brilliant administration (1868-74), one 
of the noblest administrations of this century. The 
Irish Church was disestablished, the first Irish I.and 
Act was passed, and a system of national and compul- 
sory education was organised for this country. (C'heers). 
I was again in this country, in 1886, and was present 
at those great debates in the Houoc of Commons which 
followed Mr. Gladstone’s introduction of his first Irish 
Home Rule Bill. One again, in 1893, I was here, and 
was a silent and admiring witness to that prolonged 
and persevering fii»ht by which the venerable statesniaa 
succeeded in getting his second Home Rule Bill passed 
by the House of Commons. Then Mr. Gladstone 
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retired from the scene of his labours to well-earned 
repose, but he never, to the last day of his life, ceased 
taking a lively interest in what he considered to be right 
and just. One private incident I wish to mention, 
because it illustrates the characteristic sympathy of Mr. 
Gladstone for the people of India. Last year, when Mr. 
Gladstone was living in retirement at Hawarden, I had 
the honour of sending him a copy of a small book on 
“England and India,” in which I had indicated some 
needed reforms in the methods of Indian administration. 
The book had little interest for the general reader, but 
it had great interest for Mr. Gladstone, and I had the 
proud privillege of receiving a letter from him in his own 
handwriting, in which he thanked me for the gift, and 
expressed a hope that my little work would have some 
effect in awakening Englishmen to their duties towards 
their Indian fellow-subjects. (Cheers). But I do not 
wish to dwell on these personal recollections. I desire 
rather to refer in a few words to those great services 
which Mr, Gladstone has rendered to my country and 
to my countrymen. Not once or twice, but repeatedly, 
did the great and venerable statesman turn from the 
turmoil and bustle of British politics to render services 
to India, which have drawn towards him the hearts of 
my countrymen. In referring to some of these services, 
I will carefully avoid all political controversy, which 
is unsuiled to this solemn occasion, and I will remember 
your injunction, sir, to exclude all discussion of party 
politics. I will barely mention one or two facts) and 
let the /acts speak for themselves. You have all heard, 
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ladies and gentlemen, of the frontier war into which 
India drifted during the last year, and which has been 
happily brought to a close. Twenty years ago India 
drifted into another such war with Afghanistan, during 
the administration of Lord Beaconsfield. As you all 
remember, Lord Beaconsheld’s Government fell, and Mr. 
Gladstone came into power in 1880 ; he terminated the 
Afghan war ; and with that sense of justice and fairness 
which was a part of him he decided that as the Afghan 
war was more an Imperial than an Indian war, a 
portion of the cost of the war should be contributed by 
England. Five millions of English money were con- 
tributed from the Imperial Exchequer towards the cost 
of that war. I need hardly remind you that the deci- 
sion of the present Government with regard to the recent 
frontier war has been different ; the whole cost of this 
last war has been charged to India. I will cite another 
instance. Under Lord Beacons field's administration 
the Government of India thought fit to pass an Act to 
restrict the liberty of the Vernacular Press of India, a 
liberty which it had enjoyed under British rule for half 
a century or more. As I said, Mr. Gladstone came into 
power in 1880, and the Press-gagging Act was expunged 
from the Statute Book of India. On this point too, the 
decision of the present Government had been different ; 
they have passed two new Acts this year to restrict the 
liberty of the Press in India. Permit me to cite yet one 
more instance illustrating the spirit of Mr. Gladstone's 
legislation for India. Within the same brief period of 
Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, to which I have 
4 
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already referred, and which lasted from 1880 to 1885, a 
noble an*(l well-beloved Viceroy, the Marquis of Ripon, 
laid the foundation in India of what is known as local 
self-government. District boards and local boards were 
created ; members were elected to these boards by the 
people, and they were entrusted with the management 
of roads, primary schools, dispensaries, and other local 
instivutions. Tax-payers in towns were allowed to elect 
representatives, and Municipalities were allowed to elect 
chairmen. On this point also the spirit of Mr. Gladstone's 
administration differs from that of the present administra- 
tion, for a Bill has been introduced this year by the 
present Government to take away from the Municipality 
of Calcutta those powers of self-government which it has 
enjoyed for many years past. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
need not allude to other instances, nor shall I on this 
solemn occasion discuss the current politics of India. 
India has fallen upon evil times, and we are passing 
through dangers which threaten to overwhelm us and 
wrest from us those humble rights and privileges which 
we have enjoyed in the past. We are filled with alarm, 
but not with dispair. Standing — if I may say so-— by the 
grave of the greatest statesman of this century, we cannot 
think that wise Government is dead even in the depen- 
dency of India, The great heart of England is sound 
to the core — (Cheers) — and England, which is just and 
true to her colonies all over the world, cannot be unjust 
and untrue to India — at least, as long as England can 
cherish and love and venerate the name and the n^emory 
©f Mr. Gladstone. (Prolonged cheers.) 
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\Speech 7 Hi\de at a Conference of Indains held in 
St, Martin's Town Hall^ London^ 
on June 20, 1898.] 

The following report of Mr. Romesh Duties Si*Jeech 
is taken from a published report of the proceedings. He 
moved the following resolution. 


^‘That this meeting condemns the new Sedition Law of 
fndiaj (i) which makes invidious distinctions between dill'er- 
ent classes of Her Majesty^s subjects ; (2) whicli seeks to res- 
trict the free discussion of Indian measures by Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in England, by threats of prosecution on their 
return to India; (3) wliicli takes away the liberty of the 
Press that has been enjoyed in India for over half a century, 
and substitutes a method of repression unworthy of the* 
Hritish Government ; (4) which empowers magistrates in 
India, who are heads ot the police, to demand security tor 
good behaviour from editors of newspapers, to refuse sucii 
security when olfered, and to send the editors to gaol wit !i 
hard labour, without trial for any specific oJfciKc \ (51 and lastly, 
which is based on suspicion and distrust against the people, 
and is thereby calculated to alienate the people and weaken 
the foundations of the Ih itish Empire in the East.” 

Mr. Dutt said : I feel some hesitation in rising to 
move this resolution because, as you are aware, 1 have 
spent the best years of my life in the service of the great 
Indian Government, and I feel a pardonable pride in 
having done my humble little in serving the cause of 
good government in India. (Cheers.) I felt, therefore, 
some hesitation in accepting an invitation to speak on tiie 
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subject of the blunders of the Indian Government. But 
the blunder on this occasion has been so serious, and is 
liable to be followed by consequences so disastrous, that 
I felt I should not be doing my duty towards my country- 
men, or to the Government which I have served so long, 
if I did not on this occasion raise my warning voice 
against this unwise piece of legislation. (Loud cheers.) 
The idea of gagging the Press of India is not a happy 
one, not even a new one. As most of you are aware, 
about twenty years ago another Indian Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, who waged another frontier war, conceived the 
idea of silencing criticism in India by means of gagging 
Act. He gagged the Vernacular Press by an Act in 1878, 
and you know what followed. The Liberal Government 
came into power two years after, and that Act was ex- 
punged from the Statute Book of India— (Cheers) — by 
that great and righteous statesman whose recent death 
has caused sorrow and lamentation in India as well as in 
England. Once more, now, we have a Viceroy who has 
passed another law, gagging this time not only the Verna- 
cular Press but the whole Press, English and Vernacular, 
Native Indian and Anglo-Indian. I shall be very much 
surprised if this act remains very long on the Statute 
Book. I feel perfectly sure that, if the universal sorrow 
which has been manifested at the death of Mr. Gladstone 
indicates some appreciation of those righteous principles 
which guided his life, then there is not the remotest doubt 
that the leaders of Liberal thought in England will take 
an early opportunity of removing from the Statute, Book 
an. Act which is a disgrace to British Legislation, 
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(Cheers.) With these few remarks I think 1 will now at 
once go into some of the details of the Bill. You know 
that, about this time last year, a hint was received by 
some members of the House of Commons that it was 
contemplated to pass an Act to silence criticism in India 
and to gag the Press. The Leader of the Opposition put 
a question to the Secretary of State for India, asking him 
whether, before such an Act was passed, he would give 
the House of Commons an opportunity of knowing and 
discussing the details of the measure. Lord George 
Hamilton replied that the Indian Government was pri- 
marily responsible for the maintenance of peace in India, 
and the Indian Government, therefore, should have the 
initiative on all Indian measures. I particularly invite 
your attention to this reply, because I am going to show 
from the Blue-book which I hold in my hand that Lord 
George Hamilton has not acted in accordance with this 
statement. He has not allowed the Indian Government 
to act on its own opinion with regard to this Act, but he 
has in some respects forced the Indian Government to 
go further in the methods of repression than the Viceroy 
intended or desired to do. Soon after this, Parliament 
was prorogued, and the House did not re-open until 
February. Then the question was raised by one of our 
truest friends in the House of Commons, Mr. Herbert 
Roberts — (Cheers)— who discussed this proposed law in 
an eloquent and convincing speech. I will not repeat all 
the remarks he made on that occasion, but there is pne 
sentence which I wish to read, because it truly describes 
the nature :of the Act which . has since been passed. He 
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said, “The result of the new law, if passed, will be to 
open up an endless vista of prosecutions against editors 
of newspapers in India,” Another member who sits on 
the Government side of the House, Mr. Maclean, said, 
*‘Vou can govern India by your justice and generosity, 
and in case of need by force of arms, but you will never 
do it^by preventing the free expression of opinion among 
the people.” (Cheers.) What was the reply of Lord 
George Hamilton ? He assured the House that the 
law was under the considerjition of the members of the 
Viceroy’s Council, and that it was not then the proper 
time to discuss it in the Hou^e of Commons. He said 
that after the law had been passed it would be published, 
if desired, and opportunity would then come for discus- 
sion. The papers have since been published, but no 
opportunity for discussion has been given ; nor will it be 
given until the closing days of August, when the Indian 
budget will be discussed, as usual, before empty benches. 
(Cries of “Shame.”) I am not at all surprised at this 
unwillingness of the Government to discuss it, because 
the Act contains provisions so antagonistic to the priiv 
ciples of British law that the most powerful Government 
we have known for many years may well hesitate to bring 
it before the House of Commons. The law consists of 
two amending Acts. One amends the Penal Code, and 
the other amends the Criminal Procedure Code. With 
regard to the Penal Code, section 4 is repealed and 
the following is substituted for it. “The provisions 
of this code apply also to any offence committed by 
ftuy native Indian subject of Her Majesty in any place 
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without and beyond British India.” That means that if 
any Native Indian subject of her Majesty criticises, in a 
way wliich the new law forbids, the acts of the Indian 
Government in this country, in this town of London, or 
in this haU this evening, the Indian Government takes 
the power to prosecute that Indian gentleman, not in this 
country, not before an English magistrate or an English 
jury, but when he goes back to India, four, five or 
six years hence. Then lie will be taken before an Indian 
magistrate who is also the head of the local' police. 
(Cries of “Shame.”) In every civilised coiinlry the law 
declares that an offence shall be tried in the country in 
which it has been committed, but the Indian Govern- 
ment, in its anxiety to get all native Indian subjects 
within the clutches of the Indian law, have provided 
that, wherever the supposed offence is committed, the 
Government will wait uhtir the supposed offender goes 
back to India, and will then haul him before an Indian 
magistrate, who is the head of the local police, in order 
to get him convicted. (Renewed cries of “Shame.”) 
And mark, that this provision has been made specially to 
apply only to Native Indian subjects of Her Majesty. 
Therefore, if an Englishman should be so misguided as 
to write something in newspapers here, or to speak 
something which might increase the ill-feeling between 
race and race in India, there is no provision for prose- 
cuting him in India. But if an Indian subject tries to 
reply^ to him in a manner calculated to have the same 
effect, then he can be prosecuted when he goes back to 
India* Is this in conformity with the promises and 
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pledges 'SO often given of equal justice to all classes of 
Her Majesty*s subjects ? (Cries of “No.”) Now let me 
pass on to the main alteration made in the Penal Code, 
and that is the definition of the words “disaffection.” 
The word was carefully defined by a lawyer whose name 
is as well-known in India as in this country, I mean Sir 
James Fitz-James Stephen. (Cheers.) He defined it so 
as not to include such disapprobation of the measures of 
the Government as is compatible with a disposition to 
render obedience to the lawful authority of the Govern- 
ment. That means that whatever our criticisms are— 
and I trust that all British subjects in all parts of the 
world will always criticise the acts of the Government, 
and so help the cause of good administration (Hear, 
hear) — so long as those criticisms are consistent with a 
desire to render obedience to lawful authority, there is no 
sedition. Will you believe it, that this most necessary 
and important provision has been struck out in the 
present law? And will you believe it, that the pro* 
vision has been so struck out not because the 
Viceroy of India considered it necessary to do so 
for the safety of the Empire, but against the wishes 
and against the recommendation of the Viceroy by 
mandate of the Secretary of State for India? (Cries of 
“Shame.”) The Viceroy said in his despatch that it was 
not necessary to amend Section 124A, since the highest 
courts in India had laid it down that the section did in 
substance reproduce the law of sedition in force in the 
United Kingdom. He added, “we consider that it is 
not necessary or desirable to amend the section. It might 
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be possible by redrafting it to make its meantng more 
clear, but we think it unwise to undertake any revision 
of it so long as the interpretation hitherto placed upon 
it by the Courts in India is maintained.” To that Lord 
George Hamilton replied, “I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the section should be revised, and that being 
so it seems better to make the alteration simultaneously 
with the change of jurisdiction.” Not only that, but 
Lord George Hamilton also sent out a suggestion of 
what the definition should be, namely, that ''disaffection 
includes all feelings of ill-will.” (Laughter.) So, if the 
remarks have just fallen from our Chairman about the 
currency question have excited in you any feelings of ill- 
will — that is disaffection ! If the remarks which I have 
the misfortune of making with regard to the new sedition 
law are exciting in you any feelings of ill-will — that is 
sedition ! If the remarks which my esteemed friend Mr, 
Bose may make later on about the proposed Municipal 
law for Calcutta excites any feelings of ill-will— that is 
sedition ! And if the remarks of my esteemed friend 
Mr. Khalil about the Indian frontier war produces such 
an effect on your minds — that is sedition ! (Loud 
laughter.) This is how the Act was proposed to be 
altered, and although the Viceroy did not desire it, 
although he thought it “unwise,” yet it is probably not 
known to you that legislation in India is to a great extent 
carried on by ‘‘mandates” from this country, and the 
Viceroy had virtually to accept the orders of the 
Secretary of State for India. (Cries of “Shame,”) The 
definition finally adopted was that “disaffection includes 
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disloyalty and all feelings of enmity.” It. leaves the 
offence dangerously vague and undefined. I have now 
only a few other remarks to make about the important 
changes in the Criminal Procedure Code. One of the 
most startling of these is that which classes the editors 
of newspapers with vagabonds, professional thieves, and 
profe;ssional burglars — (Laughter) — in so far that a magis- 
trate is empowered to demand from them security for 
good behaviour, to refuse such security when offered, 
and to send them to gaol with hard labour, without any 
specific offence having been proved. (Cries of “Shame.”) 
For you will understand that if any specific offence is 
proved proceedings are brought under the Penal Code. 
If no specific offence is proved, then, on vague informa- 
tion, on vague stories heard by the Magistrate, he can 
fall back on the Criminal Procedure Code, and send an 
editor to prison with hard labour. The Government of 
India had hitherto empowered the Magistrates to take 
this course with regard to notorious bad characters. I 
myself, as an Indian Magistrate, have exercised this law 
for about 20 years. When I found crime increasing, 
and the universal suspicion of villagers pointing to a 
particular man as the author of the crime, I have called 
on that man to give substantial security for his good 
behaviour, and on his failing to do this I have sent him 
to gaol with hard labour. This law has so long been 
reserved for habitual offenders, for notorious thieves, 
burglars, and extortioners. It has now been extf.nded 
to editors of newespapers. (A Voice : “A downright 
shame.”) Can you conceive a county Magistrate in 
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this country calling upon the editor of the Timh or the 
Daily Chronicle^ the Daily Newes or the Manchester 
Guardian to give security for good behaviour on the 
strength of information he had received, and on the 
editor failing to satisfy the Magistrate in regard to 
security, sending him to gaol ? (Laughter.) There is 
one other amendment to which I wish to allude. 
Hitherto all these offences relating to sedition have 
been tried by experienced judges. Now, this important 
class of offences are to go before district officers — men 
of high education and responsible position, no doubt, 
but men who represent the Government in their districts, 
and who are mainly responsible for the peace of their 
districts. So that virtually it comes to this, that the 
man who is the head of the police and the virtual prose- 
cutor in all criminal cases, is to try editors or bind 
them down for good behaviour. 1 can only say that this 
condition of the law reminds me very strongly of the law 
which prevailed in England 200 or 300 years ago for 
stamping out witchcraft. They took an old woman sus- 
pected of being a witch and threw her into a deep pond. 
If she floated, that was considered a proof that she was a 
witch, and she was burned at the stake ; if she sank, 
that proved that she was innocent, and she only died of 
drowning. (Loud laughter.) So in the case of editors, if 
any specific offence is proved against them, they are con- 
victed and sent to gaol under the Penal Code. If no spei 
cific ^ffence is proved against them then they aie not con- 
victed, but ate sent to gaol for failing to furnish security 
for good behaviour under the Criminal Procedure Code. 
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(“Shame.”) I have only to add a word or two* I have 
told you that I have passed the best years of my life in 
the service of the Indian Government, and for many 
years I was in charge of important districts which in 
area and population far exceed the limits of an ordinary 
county in this country. Being thus isolated, as a Govern- 
ment; official, in the midst of vast populations, I felt that 
my own security, and the security of the Government 
which I humbly tried to represent, rested on the con- 
fidence of the people in the justice and fair play of the 
British Government. It is with deep regret that I have 
to say that I can hardly remember any time — and my 
memory goes back to the time of the Mutiny— when the 
confidence of the people of India in the justice and fair 
play of English rulers was so shaken as it has been within 
the last two years. (Cheers, and a Voice : “Very true.’*) 
It is a calamity that this should be so. It is a grave 
calamity that the very foundation of British rule in India, 
our confidence in the justice of English rule and English 
administration, should be shaken ; but it is a still greater 
calamity that the British Government itself should in this 
Sedition I^w show its weakness and its want of trust in 
the people. (Cheers.) In the interests of my country- 
men and of the Government of my country, I do ask 
those men who shape our destinies to turn back from this 
policy of coercion and repression, and to turn to that 
policy of conciliacion and trust and confidence in the 
people by which the British Empire in India has been 
established, and by which alone it can be maintained* 
(Loud cheers.) ___ 



VII. THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

\Speech delivered at a great meeting vi Mivtchesier, 
on November 22, 1898. The Bishop of 
Hereford presided. 

The following suminary of Mr. Dint’s speech is taken 
from htdia. Mr, Romesh Dutt said : They had listened 
with pleasure and instruction to the eloquent speeches 
which had explained and insisted on the duty of English- 
men to deal with native races in all parts of the British 
Empire, with justice and equity. For himself, coming 
from India, he could say that he had listened to them 
with gratitude. Such eloquent advocacy of just and fair 
dealing was needful and beneficial ; and there never was 
a time within this generation when it was so needful as 
at the present day. In India it would almost seem as 
if we were going backwards from the path of progress 
which we had trod so long, and that the rights and 
privileges accorded to the people by wise statesmen in 
the past were about to be withdrawn under the influence 
of a New Imperialism ! The Empire of India was built 
up by the co-operation of the people, by Indian soldiers 
who had fought side by side with English soldiers, and 
by the help of races and nations who had rallied round 
the only power which could give the people peace and 
security and civilised government. But lately they had 
passed through evil times ; the famine of the last year 
was the tenth great famiue which bad marked the Queen’s 
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reign in India ; and these ten famines were estimated to 
have carried off ten or twelve millions of their Indian 
fellow-subjects. But what was perhaps even more alarm- 
ing than the famine was the change Which had come 
over the spirit of British rule in India, and the want of 
trust and confidence in the people which betrayed itself 
in measures of coercion and repression. There can be 
no «ivise and successful administration in India with its 
vast population without the advice and help and co oper- 
ation of the people themselves. (Applause.) It was not 
the officers who went out to India who were to blame ; 
he had himself had the honour to belong to the great 
Civil Service of India for 26 years of his life, and he 
would say this ; take the Indian Civil Servants with all 
their faults, they were as fine a body of administrators 
as they sent out to any part of the world. It was not the 
men, it was the system which was to blame— (Applause)— 
and the system was not improving with the lapse of time, 
but was becoming more distrustful, more unsympathetic, 
and more despotic under the perfervid Jingoism of the 
present day. He would give them one illustration of the 
manner in which popular administration had succeeded 
in India in the past, and how, nevertheless, the present 
Government seemed bent upon withdrawing popular 
rights and privileges, and reverting to methods of des- 
potism and distrust in the people. Twenty-two years ago, 
when India was under the administration of Lord 
Northbrook, the ratepayers of Calcutta were allowed the 
right of electing two-thirds of their Municipal C<rmmis‘ 
^ioners, the remaining third being appointed by the 
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Government. We in this country should not consider 
it a great concession to the metropolis of India Ito allow 
it to elect tvvo*thirds of their ^Municipal Commissioners ; 
but they in India were thankful for small mercies, and 
during the last twenty-two years they had cherished this 
as one of the most valued rights they had secured under 
British rule in India. How the elected Commissioners 
had done their municipal work was a matter of history, 
they had cleansed the city, improved the drainage and 
extended the water supply, and in the words of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, one of the most successful administrators 
of India, they had worked with a zeal which rose to the 
level of devotion. Men who had entered young had 
grown grey in the service of the town ; and the best 
educated and most patriotic citizens took a pride in their 
work, and in their position as. representatives elected by 
their townsmen. Calcutta was not an ideally sanitary 
town yet, but Calcutta was nevertheless one of the 
healthiest places now in Bengal, the value of land had 
doubled, and thousands of people came to the city 
annually from the surrounding country to improve their 
health. More than this, when a few cases of pl.ague 
were recently imported into Calcutta from Bombay, they 
were promptly stamped out, partly through the superior 
sanitary arrangements of Calcutta, and partly through 
the zealous and devoted exertions of the elected Com- 
missioners of the city. (Applause.) They would think 
that after this good work of twenty-two years, after saving 
the t^wn from the horrors of a plague, the ratepayers of 
Calcutta had deserved some extension of their rights and 
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privileges, some broadening of the scheme of self-govern- 
ment in the city. But would they believe it, at the 
present moment there was a Bill before the Bengal Coun- 
cil virtually withdrawing from the citizens the right of 
self-government ! It was a wanton measure of injustice 
to the people of Calcutta, and it was felt as a confiscation 
of the people’s rights. He had had enough experience 
of Indian administration to know what the result of the 
change would be ; they could not administer the con- 
cerns of 860,000 people, which was the population of 
Calcutta, without the co-operation of the people them- 
selves and the good work which had been done in the 
past in the metropolis of India would be ruined. He 
appealed to them on behalf of his countrymen and not 
to ruin Indian administration by rejecting the willing 
and zealous co-operation of the people themselves. 
(Applause.) 


[The following note on the past history of Calcutta was 
referred to by the speaker in course of his speech.] 

Commissioners appointed by the Government, 
1866 . They failed. Act XXVIII. of 1856 vested the 
administration of Calcutta in three Commissioners who 
“shall be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and shall be removable at his pleasure,” The 
Commissioners so appointed by the Government failed 
to improve the town, and Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Strachey thus describes the town in 1863 : — 

“With regard to the northern or native division of CXilcutta 
which contains some hundred thousand people, it is no figure 
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''ii speech but the simple truth to say that no lanjruajje can 
.»(lt‘quatoly describe its abominations. In the filthiest c|iiarters 
jf the filthiest towns that I have seen in other parts of India 
/ji* in other countries, I have never seen anythin*^ which can 
hi* for a moment compared with the tilthiness of Calcutta. 
This is true not merely of the inferior portions of the town, 
or of the byeways and places inhabited by the poor classes, 
hut it is true of the principal t ho rou^vh faros and of tiu* 
quarters filled with the houses of the richest and most 
influential portion of the native coininuniry. If a jiJain 
unvarnished description of the northern division of Calcutta, 
bordered by the horrible open drains in which all the filth 
or the city stagnates and putriiies, were given to the people 
of England, I believe they would consider the account 
altogether incredible.” 

Justices of the Peace appointed by the Govern- 
ment, 1863 . They failed. Act. VI. of 1863 was 
then passed by which the Government handed over the 
administration of the town to Justices of the Peace 
appointed by itself. The Justices did something to im- 
prove the town, and introduced water-works, but failed 
to improve it effectually. Dr. Payne, the Health Officer 
of the town, wrote thus in 1876 ; — • 

‘Tt is impossible to conceive a more perfect combination 
of all the evils of crowded city-life in the primitive filthiness 
and disorder than is presented in the native portion of 
Calcutta. Dirt in the most intense and noxious forms that 
a dense population can produce covers the ground, saturates 
the water, infects the air, and finds in the habits and in- 
cidents of the people’s lives cverv possible facility for re- 
(Entering their bodies ; while ventilation couhl not be moie 
shunned in their bouses if the climate were arctic instead of 
tropical. If then Calcutta be not a deadly place, filth in its 
utmost intensity must be innocuous, and sanitation a prcteii 
tious sham.” 

Election System introduced in 1876 as a 
remedy. Act IV'. of i8;6 wa.s then introduced by 
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Sir R. Temple, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and passed into law. It provided that the Corporation 
of Calcutta was to consist of 72 members, 48 of whom 
were to be elected by the ratepayers and the remaining 
24 appointed by the Local Government. 

How the Election System worked between 
1876 and 1884. In 1884 a Commission was appointed 
“to enquire into certain matters connected with the 
sanitation of the town of Calcutta.’^ Two of the members 
of the Commission point out defects (which have since 
been remedied), but did not recommend any constitu- 
tional changes. On the contrary they suggested the 
inclusion of the suburbs of Calcutta within the town, 
which has since been done. The tliird member of the 
Commission, Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, now Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, thus spoke of the Corporation : — 

“The Corporation of Calcutta as a representative body 
commands the confidence of the vast majority of the rate- 
payers ; it has already done very iniicji in the direction of 
sanitary reform ; it has not retrograded in giving cfi'ect to 
a single sanitary improvement ; stimulated by tlie liealtliy 
action of public opinion and prefiting by the greater experi- 
ence gained ye:\v by year, it has afforded, hv llic systematic 
enterprise of the past three years, the most solid guarantee 
that it will continue to advance on the path of the progress. 

Favourable Opinion recorded in 1890 by 
Sir Steuart Bailey, then Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal. The amalgamation of the suburbs was 
effected l)y Act 11 . of 1888, which provided that the 
Corporation would consist of 75 members, 50 of whom 
were to be elected by the ratepayers, 15 to be appointed 
by the l^cal Government, and 10 to be elected by 
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European commercial bodies, and the Port Cbmmis- 
sioners. How well the Commissioners, thus variously 
elected and appointed, worked with their Chairman is 
shewn by the following extract from a resolution recorded 
in 1890 by Sir Steuart Bailey^ then IJeutenant-Covernor 
of Bengal, on the retirement of Sir Henry Harrison, who 
had been Chairman of Calcutta for 9 years. , 

*‘h'or 9 years he was Chairman of the Corporation, and 
the useful administration of the aUairs of the municipality 
during this long pciiod, the firm financial credit of the 
Commissioners, the innumerable sanitary reforms elfected, 
si>ecially the extension of the water-supply and the con- 
servancy of hiistccs, the increase in material prosperity in 
the city which, in consequence of these reforms, has shown 
itself in so marked a degree that the Value of land in Calcutta 
generally may be said to hav’e doubled, the rc-ovganisation 
and re-construction of nearly every department of work, the 
hearty zeal and co-operation with which the Commissioners 
as a body now unite With the Executive to advance the 
welfare of the city — and attitude for which they were, 
not always distinguished, but which is in itself the best: 
testimony to the capacity of a chairman — the methodical 
and systematic development of civic administration in all 
departments, are a sufficient and lasting tribute to the 
manner in which Sir Henry Harrison has discharged tlie 
duties of his responsible, difficult, and thankless office. His 
name will always be honorably associated with the growth 
of municipal institutions in the Metropolis.'* 

Favourable Opinion recorded in 1893 by Sir 
Antony MacDonneU, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal' The Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta, 
the majority of whom were elected by the ratepayers, 
continued to effect sanitary improvements in their 
great cityj and the opinion recorded by Sir Antony 
MacD(fnnell in 1893 is a valuable testimony to their ceal, 
efficiency, and devotion 
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"•Sir Antony MacDonnell has perused with much interest 
the report reviewed in the preceding paragraphs ; it records 
the execution of much useful work, especially in the 
direction of sanitation and of structural improvements, such 
as the extension of drainage and water-supply and the im- 
provement of the hmlecs ; and tor their share in carrying out 
tliese measures, the thanks of the Lieutenant Governor are 
due to the executive officers of the Corporation, the 
Kngineer and the IJcalth Officer The Commis!?ioners 
themselves have, as a whole,,displayed a care and attention 
to their duties which is very meritorious, and has in some 
cases risen to the level of devotion. 

Favourable Opinion expressed in 1898 by Sir 
John Woodburn, present Lieutenant-Oovernor 
of Bengal- The Municipal Commissioners of 
Calcutta, the majority of whom are elected by the rate- 
payers, have continued up to the present day to perform 
their work with efficiency and xeal, and will appear from 
the following words spoken in November last by the 
present 1 Jeutenant-Governor 

"‘They arc entitled to all the credit — and it is a high one 
— of realising the value and necessity of the great schemes 
which have been drawn up for their approval, such as those 
for the drainage of the city and the construction of Harrison 
Koad. Tliey have not shrunk from the heavy taxtion which 
was needed to bring the.se beneficent projects into effect, and 
1 have myself had evidence of the high public spirit and 
laborious circumspection which many members of the Cor- 
poration bring to the discharge of tlieir municipal duties. 
Tliese are (]ualities which not in Calcutta alone have elicited 
my respect, and it is a pleasure to me to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging them. 



VIII. THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Evidence ^iven before the Currency Commiltcc 
on November^ 30, 1898. 


PREsy*ArT ! t 

The Rt. lion. Sir IIENRV II. FOW^LEK, c; (r.s.i..M.p. (in tlic Ch.iir). 


Sir JoRx \Ii.TiR, Barf. 

Sir Francis Mowatt, k.c.«. 

Sir David Barrour, k.c.s.i. 

Sir CiiART.KS CrostiiWaitr, k.c.s.i. 
Sir Alkrki) Dent, k.C.m.c. 


Mr. RonicR I Camimikli.. 
Mr. Evkrard IIamkro. 
Ml. W. 11 . Holland. 

Mr. V. C. Le Marciian r. 


Mr. HoftERT Chalmers, Secretary^ 


[ExamifiiXtion of lOitness^ Mr. Dutt^ by Sir Henry 
EotOler^ Chairman.^ 

10.628. You were selected for the Indian Civil 
Service at the open competition held in London in 
1869? — That is sa 

10.629. You joined the service in 1871? — That 
is so. 

10.630. Will you tell us your experience in the 
Indian Civil Service ? — After serving in the lower grades, 
I held appointments as District Magistrate and Collector 
between 1881 and 1894 in various districts in Lower 
Bengal, and as Divisional Commissioner in Burdwan and 
Orissa Divisions between 1894 and 1897 after 26 years’ 
service. 

10.631. The Departments that you were in did not 
deal ^ecifically with either currency or accounts ?— 
No. 
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io,.^32. But they gave you the opportunity of study* 
ing the condition of the agricultural labouring classes ? — 
Yes. 

*0*633. And it is with that experience and your 
knowledge of Indian affairs that you approach this ques- 
tion ? — That is so^ 

10,634. I will first ask you what you thought of the 
closing of the mints. Had you any opinion at that lime 
on that point? — We were not consulted. 1 hardly knew 
anything about it. 

*0*635. You were in India when the step was 
taken? — No; in 1893 I was in this country on furlough. 

10.636. You are aware, I suppose, that the rupee had 
been steadily falling for a large number of years ?— Yes. 

10.637. At the time when the mints were closed in 
3893, they were closed on the ground of the fall of 
the rupee being a very serious danger to the financial 
position of India? — I heard that vaguely in this country. 

10,6381 Since you have been here, you have 
thoroughly mastered the new 4)roposals of the Indian 
Government ? — In a general way, yes. 

10.639. Will you just say, in your own language, 
what you would like to say first as to the effect of those 
proposals ?-r— The first effect is likely to be this, that it 
would lead to general increase of taxation in India. 
Because all the taxes are paid in rupees, and, by closing 
the mints, the value of the rupee has been enhanced, 
and, if the same number of rupees are taken now as 
were taken before, it means a real increase in taxtion. 

10.640. Have you any figures as to what the raising 
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of prices has been ? When you went to India ui 1S71 
the price of silver was 65 ^\^d, an ounce, and the average 
rate at which the Secretary of State sold his bills was 
IS. lold. per rupee ? — Ves. 

10.641. The rate began to fall, I think, materially 

in 1S78 or 1879, and, wlien the mints were closed in 
1892-93, it had gone down to is. 2ld .? — That is 
about it. • 

10.642. That is a fall of Sd. in the rupee in those 
years ?- — Yes. 

10.643. the proposals of the Government of 
India to arrest the fall of the rupee have the effect of 
raising its value ? — Yes, I think it was 2i., if I 
remember rightly, in 1893, and it is now nearly is, 4^/., so 
that within this last five years the value of the rupee has 
been enhanced by 2d. as compared with gold. With 
regard to the fall from 1871 to 1893, I may he allowed 
to explain that the Indian Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments got a natural increase in their 
revenue in consequence of the fall. The land revenue 
and other revenues went up in this way. The prices in 
riipees rose all round ; the prices of food grains rose, 
j\nd, as the Government in its recurring settlements made 
that a ground of enhancement — because the Government 
as landlord is entitled to an increase of rent if the price of 
the produce rises — there was a natural increase in land 
revenue. Then also with regard to the income-tax ; 
as the incomes, estimated in rupees, went up, the Govern- 
mentigot an increase of the income tax ; so that, while 
there was a fall in the value of the rupee from 1871 to 
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1893, Government was directly, and in a natural way, 
getting an increase in the revenues as estimated by the 
rupee. 

10.644. When you talk of an increase in the income- 
tax, will you explain that further ? — Suppose a man's 
income in 1871 was t,ooo rupees a year. If his real 
income remained the same, then, by the falling of the 
rupee, his income as valued by the rupee would be some- 
thing like 1,200 rupees. 

10.645, What do you mean by his real income ? — 
His income estimated by the produce of the country. 

I am speaking of people outside those in Government 
employment — not members of the Government service. 

I am speaking of merchants and traders, agriculturists, 
and farmers — people outside Government employ. 

10.646, You think there was such a rise in prices 
that, practically, profits were increased to that extent ? — > 
Profits as estimated by the rupee. If a man's real profits 
remained the same, the value of the rupee having fallen, 
his profits, as estimated by the rupee, must have risen. 
If his income was 1,000 rupees in 1871, and if the rupee 
had in the meantime depreciated 8^^., his income in 1893, 
as estimated by the rupee, must have risen, and, therefore, 
the Government would get an increase in the income-tax 
obtained from that man, 

10.647. Do you mean that they would get more 
rupees ?— They would get more rupees. The deprecia- 
tion of the rupee has not been a loss to Government,: 
because in this way there is a general increase in taxition 
without making the burden heavier on the people — there: 
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IS a general increase in taxation as estimatecj by the 
rupee. 

10.648. Do you think that in India itself — I am 
not talking now of external trade or payments out of 
India — the internal trade has increased ? — There has 
been an increase in the price of food grains williin 
my experience. Between 1871 and 1893 there was a 
considerable rise in the price of rice. 

10.649. that acconi[>anied by an increase in 
wages ? — To some extent ; and the landlords were able 
to increase their rents, and the Government in all cases, 
except where there were permanent settlements, were 
able to increase their land-revenue on the basis of an 
increase of rents. 

10.650. What would have been the position of things 
if the rupee had remained stationary ? — Then the 
increase of the land-revenue would not have been so 
marked, as estimated by rupees. I will try to explain 
myself in this way. Suppose the Government land- 
revenue of a district not permanently settled was 3 lakhs 
in 1871. In the 22 years between 1871 and 1893, the 
prices of food grains rose ; where rice sold at i rupee 8 
annas per maund in 1871, it sold in 1893 at, say, 2 
rupees per maund. In the same way there is an increase 
in the prices of wheat, barley, jawar, and bajra, and all 
the principal staple foods of India ; there was a general 
increase of prices in all food grains. Therefore, when 
the Government came to revise the settlements, it found 
that yhere was a general increase in the prices of food 
grains all over the country, and obtained a legitimate 
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increase;, of probably a lakh of rupees solely on the 
ground of increase in prices. If there had not been that 
increase, the Government might have raised the land- 
revenue a little, but certainly not so much, if prices had 
remained stationary. 

10.651. I was dealing with the connexion between 
the falling of the rupee and the rise of prices. Do you 
consider, for instance, the opening up of the Kuropean 
markets to wheat is a factor ? — It is a very small factor. 

10.652. Do you think the increased consumption of 
rice is a factor? — I do not think so, for there has been 
an increased cultivation. I think the main reason of the 
rise in prices is that the rupee has depreciated between 
1871 and 1893. And the land-revenue, as estimated in 
rupees, has increased. 

Supposing, instead of the Government arrest- 
ing by their action the fall of the rupee, they had allowed 
the fall to go on, and that the rupee had gone down to 
6 d., what do you think would have been the effect of 
that?— I hardly think it would be possible ; but, if it did 
go to 6 d,, it would not have made any difference, because 
the land-revenue would rise at the very next settlement ; 
the rise in the prices of food grains would be so consider- 
able that, without any effort on their part, the Govern- 
ment would get a natural increase in the income-tax, and 
a natural increase in the proceeds of almost every tax in 
the country. 

10,654. {Sir F. Mowaii,) You are assuming that 
the prices would immediately follow the fall of the riipee ? 
—Yes. 
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10.655. It is on that assumption that yoiy opinion 
is founded? — Either immediately or within a short time ; 
and my experience during the last 26 years in Bengal 
has been that, as the rupee has gone down, prices have 
risen. 

10.656. (Chairman,) Will you apply that now to 
the salt-tax ? — I do not remember the incidence of the 
salt-tax. 

10.657. The salt-tax is now 2} rupees per maund. 
That is a fixed sum ? — The Government would be quite 
justified in increasing the tax in proportion to the fall of 
the rupee. 

10.658. Then take the excise duties and apply the 
same argument-— I mean the duties on spirits and liquor. 

1 want to see where you think the Government income 
would rise.J* — In this way. On the liquor distilled in 
Bengal the Government imposes a duty of something 
like 2 rupees for each gallon distilled. When the rupee 
depreciated and food grains all rose in price, the Govern- 
ment would be justified in imposing 2 rupees 8 annas, or 

2 rupees 12 annas, or 3 rupees. 

10.659. That is dealing with what the Government 
might do, but that is not what has actually occurred. I 
understand your point to be this, that automatically, by 
the reduction in the value of the rupee, the revenue has 
increased ?— -In most cases, excepting in those cases where 
the Government imposes an arbitrary sum, in which cases 
the Government has the power to increase that sum, and 
it vr^uld be justified in increasing that sum iu corrcspoQ' 
dence with the fall of tlie rupee. 
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10 fiC\r>. Now, your next point, 1 think, is that the 
Government have improperly appreciated the currency ? 
— That is my argument, and I find that that argument 
was taken up, as no doubt this Committee is aware, in 
1879 in a letter to the India Office, by the Treasury. 
I liave an extract from that here. Tins question was 
discussed in 1879, and the India Office received ai 
letter from the Treasury from which I will read this 
extract ; “In general, the object of such Governments’^ — ‘ 
this is in reference to those Governments which have 
depreciated the currency in order to reduce their 
liabilities — “ has been to diminish the amount they 
have to pay to their creditors. In the present case 
the object of the Indian Government appears to be to 
increase the amount they have to receive from their 
tax-payers. My Lords fail to see any real difference in 
the character of the two transactions,” That is in a 
letter dated 24th November 1879. The proposal of the 
Indian Government to raise the value of the current coin 
of India, and thus to obtain from the ratepayers a really 
larger revenue, without ostensibly increasing the tax, 
appears to me to be open to the same objections. The 
injustice and the hardship are none the less real and none 
the less oppressive by reason of the fact that, instead 
of raising the amount of taxes 30 or 40 per cent, the 
proposal is to raise the value of the rupee to the same 
extent, or to keep the value of the rupee high to the 
same extent. Such a proposal does not disguise the real 
increase in taxtion, and does not minimise eithe(> its 
pressure or its arbitrariness. 
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io,66t, Your first objection is that practifally this 
means a general increase of taxtion ? — Yes, over and 
above the natural increase. 

10.662. Then in the next place, you object to it 
with especial reference to the land revenue ? — Yes ; the 
(lovernment of India is the receiver of land-revenues in 
India, It receives fixed revenues from landlords in 
Bengal, and rents from actual cultivators in most other 
parts of India. I assume that, when the value of the 
rupee is artificially raised, or artificially kept up to that 
point to which it has already been raised, the Govern- 
ment will not be disposed to make a proportionate 
reduction in the amount of its rents and land-revenues. 

10.663. But what do you say about the fall that has 
already taken place in the value of the rupee since these 
rents were fixed ? — Do you mean in Madras or Bombay ? 

10.664. Anywhere? — In consequence of the fall of 
the value of the rupee, the rents have already been 
increased, as I explained just now, 

10.665. That would not apply in the first place to 
the permanent settlements ? — No, I am .speaking of 
other places. Settlements are continually going on. 

10.666. In individual cases ? — In some parts settle- 
ments have taken place ; in others, settlements are 
going to take place ; so that, if there has been a rise 
in prices through the fall of the rupee, the Government 
has either got the advantage of it, or is going to 
get the advantage of it. But, by increasing the price 
of t!je rupee, yon, not automatically but suddenly, raise 
the land-revenues all over India. Take Bengal, for 
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instance^, where the revenues are permanently settled ; 
some zemindar has engaged to pay, say, 50,000 rupees 
as the revenue of his zemindary, and he has paid that 
sum since the permanent settlement— since 1793 ; now 
the rupee is raised from ir. 2d, to js. 4^., it may possibly 
go higher, but it has been raised from u. 2d. to is, 4d. 
Therefore, in place of the 50,000 rupees which he has 
been paying since the permanent settlement, by raising 
the rupee 2d. you impose a real addition to the amount 
of revenue paid by him. 

10.667. But you must go further back. When the 
Cornwallis settlement was made, the rupee was worth 
really more than 2s, The Government, of course, have, 
lost by that ? — In the permanent-settlement tracts the 
Government have lost and the people have gained, and 
the agriculturists have greatly benefited by that. The 
condition of the Bengal agriculturist has greatly im- 
proved on account of the rise in prices, and the Govern-^ 
ment has derived advantage from the increased prosperity 
of the cultivators. 

10.668. But do you not think the zemindars have 
increased their rent P—To some extent they have, but 
the great benefit is derived by the Government them- 
selves, and not by the landlord. In other parts of India — 
leaving out those places where the revenue has been 
permanently settled— the land-revenue has adjusted itself, 
or is going shortly to adjust itself, according to the rise 
of prices. Now by suddenly increasing the value of 
the rupee, there is a further increase in land-rev^mue. 
In Madras, for instance, the land-revenue of a district 
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may have been 3 lakhs of rupees ; it will be 3 itikhs of 
rupees now, but of rupees of an enhanced value. There- 
fore, by this action of the Government, there is a sudden 
increased demand by the Government over and above 
the natural increase which it has received already. In 
order to explain this better, I have prepared this table 
of figures, which has been placed before every member 
of the Committee, which will show that in nearly every 
division in India there was a fall in the prices of food 
grains immediately after the closing of the mints, in 
the Punjab, in the North-West Provinces, in Bengal, 
in Bombay, in Madras, in Assam, and in the Central 
Provinces. I have compiled these figures from the 
book called “Prices and Wages in India,” annually 
published by the Government of India ; and I have 
given the reference to the pages from which I have 
compiled my figures. [For this Table, see Appendix?^ 

10.669. You say there has been a fall in prices since 
the closing of the mints ? — Immediately after the closing 
of the mints. 

10.670. {Mr, O' Conor,) The prices of 1892 were 
extraordinarily high. {Witness,) \ have taken 1893-94 
together, and 1894-95 together, and I find that in every 
division almost there has been a fall in prices. I have 
taken division by division, in order to show that there is 
not only a fall in the different provinces, but that there 
is a fall in prices all over India in almost every division. 

I cannot myself explain that in any other way excepting 
by in/puting it to the closing of the mints. I was in 
Bengal myself in 1892, 1894, and 1895 (I was absent 
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in 1893)^ and the fall in prices in 1894-95 was certainly 
not owing to any abundant harvest, because there was 
scarcity in some parts of Bengal in those years, and 
there was scarcity in the North-West Provinces, so that 
naturally you would expect that prices would range high 
in 1894 and 1895. Instead of that, prices apparently 
fell in all parts of India. What 1 am driving at is this, 
that, although the prices fell, the cultivators had to pay 
the same amount in rupees. When they sold their wheat, 
say, at 13 seers for the rupee, they paid a certain rent ; 
when prices fell to 15 or 16 or 17 seers the rupee, they 
got less by the sale of their wheat, but they had still to 
pay the same rent. In other words, it was an indirect 
increase in the rental all over. 

10.671. {Chairman.) Supposing prices had risen ?—^ 
The zemindars would have very soon got an increase. 

10.672. But take the other parts of India, where 
there are no zemindars ? — Then the Government would 
have got an increase in the next settlement. The 
cultivators would have got an advantage for some few 
years, and then the Government would have had its 
own share. 

10.673. Sooner or later, you say, it would amount to 
raising tlie land-revenue ? — Yes, according to the rise 
in prices. 

10.674. Then you say that there is another and a 
still graver objection to the proposal. Will you explain 
that ?— The millions of agriculturists and labourers in 
IiKjia are indebted to moneylenders and maliajansj and 
the debt is, in many cases, reckoned in rupees, and not 
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in grain. To artificially enhance the value of the^ rupee, 
or to fix the value at the rate to which it has been already 
artificially raised, is to increase the indebtedness of tlie 
cultivators and labourers of India to moneylenders and 
mahajans. The measure serves to add to the profits of 
the prosperous classes who feed on the distresses of the 
poor, and to add to the weight of the millstone which 
the poor and indebted classes carry round their necks. 
Throughout the bazaars and money markets of India, 
the effect of raising the value of the rupee is to add to 
the profits of the rich moneylender, and to enhance the 
liabilities of the poor cultivator who has a debt. I may 
only add to this, that even this point was touched upon 
in that Treasury letter to which I referred just now. In 
paragraph 20 of that letter from the Treasury to the 
Indian Office, dated 24th November 1879, there is this 
passage : — “This relief” — that is the relief to those people 
who get their pay from the Government — “will be given 
at the expense of the Indian taxpayer, and with the 
effect of increasing every debt or fixed payment in India, 
including debts due by ryots to moneylenders.” That 
is exactly the point I have tried to explain. 

10.675. What was the state of things when that 
proposal was made ? The then value of the rupee was 
IS. Sd., and the Government proposed, did they not, 
that it should be at once raised to 2S. ?— Yes. 

10.676. Is it not against that proposal that the 
Treasury letter is directed ?; — I believe that is so, and . I 
think yhat we are doing now is much the same thing. 

10.677. rhat was a distinct proposal to raise the 
6 
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value 0\ the rupee, which had been for a long lime, and 
was then, about is, 8^3?., to 2S. At tb^^ present time the 
proposal is to prevent any further fall ?- -Piut it has been 
raised by the closing of the mints from is. 2d. to nearly 
IS. 4^., and the proposal is to keep it at that. 

10,678, Assuming it to be fixed at is. ^d., that 
would be raising it, that is what you mean ?— Yes, then 
I was referring to paragraph 18 of the same letter, in 
which the Lords of the Treasury go on to say, “It alters 
every contract and every fixed payment in India.’" 
Virtually what it is proposed to do now would have very 
much the same effect. If the value of the rupee is kept 
at its enhanced rate by the action of the Government, 
it really adds to the indebtedness of the cultivator to 
the moneylender. The cultivator’s income estimated in 
rupees has gone down ; it went down during those two 
years, 1894 — 95, but tlien, of course, [)rices rose again 
during the famine years. I have not taken famine prices 
into consideration, but it stands to reason that, if the 
value of the rupee is artificially raised, the income of 
the cultivator, estimated in rupees, must fall, but his 
indebtedness to the moneylender, where it is reckoned 
in rupees, remains the same. Where he is indebted to 
the extent of 100 rupees to the, moneylender, the money- 
lender will claim his 100 rupees, although the 100 rupees 
now represent a larger quantity of rice or wlieat than 
V^efore. Probably the whole produce of the field was 
100 rupees before, now the produce of the field would 
not amount to loo rupees, but the cultivator is still 
indebted to the extent of 100 rupees ; so that, reckoned 
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by his income, (and the income of the culticatcfr is in 
t!ie produce of the soil) his indebtedness to the mahajan 
is increased all round. 

10.679. You assume that prices fall as soon as the 
exchange value of the rupee is raised ? — I assume that, 
because it must be so ; and because our experience of 
those two years shows that it has been so in the past. 
In the years 1894—95, from the figures that T have 
given, it is clear that immediately after the rinsing of 
the mints the value of crops went down all over India ; 
and it stands to reason that, if the value of the rupee 
is enhanced, the value of everything, estimated in rupees 
must fall. When the rupee is artificially raised, 'the 
value of everything must fall. Therefore, by tin* sale: 
of the produce of his field, whether it is rice or wheat, 
the cultivator will get, in the number of rupees, less than 
he got before. 

10.680. What have you to say about silver hoard- 
ing ? — Before leaving this, I would ask permis-jinn to 
say that I think it is sometimes slated that the indehtc'd 
ness of the agriculturists to the moneylehder.s is in grain 
and not in money. I wish to explain that it is so in 
some cases, but in many cases the indebtedness is in 
money. In many cases that I know of, in Bengal 
villages, the debt is estimated in rupees, and the debt is 
not contracted all of a sudden. Just after the harvest, 
probably, the cultivator pays off his debt, and then he 
goes on borrowing 5 rupees or 10 rupees from time to 
time. When he has to tnarry a son or daughter, or has 
some domestic expense of some kind, he goes to the 
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moneylender and gets money advanced till the harvest 
time comes, and then much of the debt is cleared off. 
But what 1 want to point out is that much of his in- 
debtedness is in rupees. There is a portion of it in 
grain, but much of the cultivator’s indebtedness, in 
Bengal at any rate, is in rupees. Therefore, to that 
extent, his indebtedness is increased by your artificially 
adding to the value of the rupee. 

10,681. You are assuming that the debt has all been 
contracted at one specific period and is all going to 
be paid off at another?— It is annually contracted or 
runs on. 

*10,682. But, for instance, during the last 12 months 
the rupee has been at ix. ^d. In 1893 it was at ix. 
nearly, and in 1894 it was tx. 2\d. Then it went down 
to :x. \d. ; then it began to rise, and now it is at is. 4^/,, 
you may say. But the people who contracted those 
debts contracted them when the rupee was worth xs. 4d. 
or more, and that extends back ? — But the debt is re- 
newed from time to time. 

10.683. It is renewed in rupees ? — Yes, with the 
interest, and it is paid off also in the harvest time, if 
there is a bumper crop. 

10.684. I want you to explain this. Supposing it 
i*s an annual loan ; suppose a man raises money on his 
crops and pays his debt when the crops are sold, he pays 
and receives according to the then rate ? — Yes. 

10.685. The injustice would arise if the man bor- 
rowed when the rupee was worth ix. and had tc pay it 
off when the rupee was worth tx. 4^, ; but that cannot 
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occur in one year ? — The practice is not iSniform. 
Sometimes the loan is annual, sometimes it is for two 
or three years. 

10.686. But so far, with the exception of three or 
four years between 1892 and the present time, the rate 
was always above is. ^d. ? — Yes. 

10.687. Every liability in India, prior to 1892, was 
raised on the basis of more than is. ^d. ? — Yes. 

10.688. Therefore — I am assuming this for the 
sake of argument — fixing the rupee at if. j^d. would 
not be an injury, on your hypothesis For those old 
debts, no. 

10.689. Nor would it be for those debts contracted 
in the last two years when the rupee was at if. 4^. ? — L 
did not know it was if. ^d. in the last two years. 

10.690. It has been steadily rising. Your argu- 
ment, whether sound or unsound, would only apply 
to debts contracted in the three years 1894, 1895, and 
1896 ?— Yes. 

10.691. . And to settlements made in those three 
years ?— Yes, and a great portion of the settlements 
and debts now current among the agricultural population 
of India are of those years. The civil law is that, unless 
a debt is revived within three years, it lapses, and most 
of the current agricultural debts in India are of the last 
three years, and those debts have been virtually increased 
by enhancing the value of the rupee. 

10.692. Now will you come to the matter of 
trinkets? — All that the poor people in India can 
possibly save in years of good .harvest is saved, not in 
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savings banks, which do not exist in India for the 
poor, but in silver jewellery and trinkets for their 
women. Practically, all the spare wealth which the 
cultivating and labouring classes have in India is in 
this form; and, in years of scarcity and famine, all this 
silver, or a great part of it, is sold in the affected 
districts in order to procure food grains. The proposal 
of the Government of India is virtually one to confiscate 
about a third of the pool man’s savings in India. The 
value of the rupee being artificially raised, the silver 
bangle or bracelet in which the cultivator has invested 
all his savings sells for less than what it cost, and thus, 
by one stroke of the pen, the Government of India re- 
duces what is really the national wealth of the poor in 
India, in order to meet its own liabilities on somewhat 
easier terms. No proposal likely to affect in a similar 
manner the savings of the poor could be entertained 
for a moment in England ; and it is possible to conceive 
that, if such a proposal was made in a poor continental 
country like Italy, the masses would rise in rebellion 
from one end of the Peninsula to the other. The Indian 
Government is stronger and more absolute than the 
Government of Italy, and the responsibility, therefore, 
of saving the interests of the poor, . and of taking no 
action injuriously affecting the savings of the poor, is all 
the greater. 

10.693. How if the savings were hoarded in rupees? 
— There is very little of that. 

10.694. We will not go into the quantity of it, biit 
what is the proportion ? — Of course that would increase 
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in value, but there is a very little savin" in rifpees in 
BL*n"al. I have been in a great many districts in Bengal 
ami practically all the wealth of the cultivating classes is 
in the silver jewellery of the women. I have been in 
districts that were affected by scarcity and famine. I 
remember tljat, after the great storm wave and cyclone 
ill 1876, I was sent to* a place where the cultivators 
had practically lost all their paddy and rice. Previous 
to the calamity the people in this place had been very 
Well off, and for nine or ten months they supported 
themselves by biiyiti" shiploads of rice, paying for it by 
the proceeds of the sale of the jewellery of their women. 
'J.'hat was in 1877. The cyclone was in 1876, and this 
distress was in 1877. I happened to be sent to tii<f 
island which was most seriously affected by this cyclone 
and storm wave. On the greater part of that island 
the crops were totally destroyed. If such a thing had 
happened in other parts of India it might have been 
followed by a famine, but here the cultivators were very 
well off, aud their women had a quantily of jewellery, 
and, as a matter of fact, they brought out these silver 
ornaments in order to raise money to tide over their 
temporary difficulty. I did not see that they brought 
out hoarded rupees ; in fact, the hoarding of rupees 
is rather the exception in Bengal. 

10,695. ornaments bought previous to 

1893, what would be the difference between the value 
at the time of purchase and the value now ? — They paid 
one rwpee for a tola of silver, which is the rupee weight 
They take the silver things to the bazaar, and . now 
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they get lo annas for the tola* That is, where they find 
the difierence. 

10.696. The price is regulated by the market value 
of silver ?— The value to the cultivator when he pur* 
chased his ornaments was about 14 to 16 annas per tola. 
Now, for the first time, a difference is made between 
the price of silver and the coined silver. 

10.697. No ; the difference that is made is this, 
that you cannot take silver and have it coined ?— The 
result is that there is a great difference between the price 
of silver and coined silver. 

10.698. The bazaar price is what ? — About 10 or 
11 annas per tola. In the last 20 or 30 or 40 years, 
when the cultivator went into the bazaar to buy silver, 
he paid at the rate of 14 or 15 or 16 annas per tola. 
They have always made their purchases of jewellery for 
their women at this rate. Now, if they go to sell their 
silver ornaments, they get a third less. Therefore it is 
virtually a confiscation of a third of what they have paid 
for their jewellery, which, as I have explained, represents 
the savings of the people of India, 

10.699. You say that ‘*the proposals of the Govern^ 
ment of India are calculated to add to its own liabilities.” 
Will you explain that ? — There I was referring to the 
rupee paper — the Government Securities, as we call them 
in India. 

10.700. You contend that it will increase the charge 
for interest on those securities ? — Yes, it virtually raises 
the value of the securities, because the rupee is raired. • 

io,70i« You say, ‘khe debt of the Government of 
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India is partly in rupees, and,- by adding to the ^alue of 
tlie rupee, you add to the debt ?” — Yes. The indebted- 
ness is mainly to moneyed classes in England, and the 
net result of the proposals, therefore, will be to add to 
the indebtedness of the people in India to the money- 
lenders of England. Where the Government borrowed 
a thousand rupees of small value, the Government now 
virtually tears up the old bond and executes a new one 
for a thousand rupees of enhanced value. 

10.702. That again will only apply to the borrowing 
that has taken place in those three years, and the bulk 
of the rupee debt was contracted before. Therefore the 
Government gains now ? — Yes, my remark applies to 
what took place in the last three years. 

10.703. You say, “the proposals of the Indian 
Government mean a general increase in the pay and 
perquisites of all officials who are paid in rupees.” VVill 
you explain that : do you draw there any distinction 
between the incomes that have to be remitted out of 
India, and the incomes that are spent in India ? I will 
tell you why 1 want to ask this question. The evidence 
that has been given here is that inside India a rupee goes 
now as far as it used to go, practically ; that there has 
been no appreciable difference made in the internal value 
of the rupee ? — It goes further, I should say, from the 
prices which I have quoted here. 

10.704. We have had evidence to the effect that, 
for all practical purposes, that is so ; that is, if I have 
an income of 1,000 rupees a month and I have to spend 
that in India, that i,qoo rupees will go just about as far 
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as it would have done lo years ago ? — Well, there has 
been a fall in the price of food grains and that means an 
increase of pay to those who get the same number of 
rupees as before. 

10.705. Suppose I have in India an income of 1,000 
rupees per month or 1 2,000 rupees a year, and if I am 
obliged to remit 600/. a year to England for the main- 
tenance of my family, then at a shilling rate I should 
not have much left ? — I was referring only to what is 
spent in India. I say the proposals of the Government 
of India mean a general increase in the pay and perqui- 
sites of all officials who are paid in rupees. There, of 
course, I refer to all officials, including those who are 
natives of India, and who spend their pay in India. I 
say the poorer and indebted classes, who deserve relief 
at the hands of the Government, are crushed by an 
addition to their taxes, by an addition to titeir indebted- 
ness, and by a reduction of their savings, while to the 
fortunate classes who are in the Government service, or 
who draw their pensions in rupees, the Government 
makes a real di^nation in the shape of an unearned 
increase to their pay and perquisites, 

10.706. The gist then of this is that you regard 
raising the value of the rupee as adding to the national 
debt of the people of India and to the high price which 
their foreign administration costs ? — Their administration 
generally, because I am referring to the native employees 
also. 

10.707. Then will you tell us how you think ^hese 
proposals have an effect on the manufacturers of India ? 
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— On that point I should prertiise that my information is 
second-hand, because I am not personally engaged in 
manufacture or trade ; but I have consulted men engaged 
in trade, and they tell me that the raising of the value of 
the rupee artificially dislocates trade, and has injured 
manufacture. 1 have heard from merchants engaged in 
Bombay in the cotton industry, that the cotton industry 
is in a miserable state just now, especially in competi- 
tion with the produce froni China and Japan, and they 
impute that, directly or indirectly, to the closing of the 
mints. It is well known that many of the manufactures 
of India have been all but ruined — within the memory 
of living men — by an unequal competition with the steam 
and machinery of Europe. .1 have myself, within the 
period of my service, visited villages of weavers almost 
deserted, and relapsing into jungle, manufactories of 
various Indian dyes, which have been closed and aban- 
doned, and industries in metal and in leather, which are 
declining. It is useless to complain of this, it is useless 
to expect, in these days of free trade, that any sort of 
protection would he extended to the dying industries of 
India by the British Government. But it is not unreason- 
able to expect that thq Government will refrain from 
taking any direct action calculated to further repress 
the declining Indian industries. If India had represen- 
tative institutions, the representative of the cultivators 
and manufacturers and exporters would have unanimously 
raised their voice against artificially raising the value 
of the# rupee. In the absence of such representative 
institutions, the Government of India represents the 
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interes'cs of the people, and a moral obligation rests on 
the Government not to sacrifice the interests of the people 
to the demands of special classes, however strong and 
however influential. British trade is prospering with other 
Asiatic countries having silver currencies ; why should 
British traders demand, in the case of India, a fixed ratio 
between gold and silver, which they cannot demand from 
other Asiatic countries ? The people of India do not ask 
for it ; the people of India will not profit by it ; the 
people of India are likely to lose in a variety of ways, 
as indicated above, by the artificial raising of the value 
of the rupee. And the Government of India, naturally 
representing the people, and standing forward as the 
protectors of their welfare, should reject a scheme which 
the people do not want, and cannot profit by. What I 
ask is that no further impediment should be placed in the 
way of manufacturers by the closing of the mints, and by 
the direct or indirect consequences arising from that. It 
is ray opinion, derived from merchants, both in Calcutta 
and in Bombay, that the closing of the mints has very 
seriously affected the cotton industry of Bombay, the 
sugar industry in Bengal and in Northern India, and 
several other industries in India, and especially industries 
which are affected by the products of those countries 
which had silver currencies, like China. 

10.708. You think it has affected the competition 
with China ? — Yes. 

10.709. Do you regard it as giving a bonus to 
China as against India ? — That \s the opinion «of the 
merchants I have consulted. 
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10,710. You say, “The proposal of the Govehiment 
of India is not the natural or the proper remedy for that in- 
creasing drain which is annually flowing from India to 
England, in the shape of pay, and pensions, and allow- 
ances’? The allowances are paid in England in gold, and, 
instead of reducing its gold obligations, which is the na- 
tural and proper remedy, the Government seeks to adopt 
the unnatural and desperate and dangerous remedy of con- 
verting all its revenues in India into gold. Let us suppose 
the case of an Indian landlord, who gets his rents from 
his estate in rupees and has to pay an agent in London 
in gold. What would courts of justice and equity think 
if the landlord preferred suits to realise his Indian rents 
in gold, on the ground that he has to pay one London 
agent in gold ? — His prudent and proper course would 
be to minimise his London expense, and, similarly, the 
natural and proper remedy for the difficulties of the 
Government of India would be to carry on the adminis- 
tration of India, as far as it is consistent with efficiency, 
through the instrumentality of the children of the soil, 
whose pay and pensions have not to be defrayed in gold, 
I say that an endeavour ought to be made, as far as is 
compatible with efficient administration, to reduce its 
expenditure ; to have as much work done in India by 
the natives as possible, and, I think, with the spread 
of education in India, it is possible now to utilise the 
people of India to a larger extent than is done now 
under the existing rules. Under the existing rules, the 
higher services in all departments are recruited from 
England, and, therefore, from among Englishmen ; not 
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only thvj Indian Civil Service, which includes the Exe- 
cutive and Judicial services, but also the Engineering; 
Department, the Postal Office Department, the Opium 
])epartment, the Forest Department, the Medical Depart- 
ment, and the Education Department. In all those 
departments — I do not know why, but it is a hict — ilie 
higher posts are almost invariably filled by Englishmen. 
The result, of course, is that there is a greater drain from 
India to this country. When these people retire from 
the various services, their pensions have to be paid by 
India, and remitted to this country. My idea is, even 
from this financial point of view, it is now desirable that, 
education having spread in India, a greater proportion 
of the higher posts in the service should be allotted to 
the people of India. 

10.711. At reduced payments ? — Reduced gold pay- 
ments — at reduced payments in the first instance, and 
also reduced gold payments. 

10.712. You think, generally, that there might be 
a great reduction of expenditure ? — Yes. 

10.713. Both military and civil ?— Yes. 

10.714. Then you say, “the proposal of the Indian 
(lovernment withdraws the natural check which now 
exists against extravagant expenditure and unlimited 
borrowing in England,” I do not quite follow that. 
First of all, you can borrow in England at a very low 
rate of interest ?— Yes. 

10.715. Is it an advantage to India to have English 
money spent in productive works in India ? — If, the 
Government have to borrow, it is certainly an advantage 
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to be able to borrow at low rates ; but, I say, an earnest 
attempt ought to be made to reduce our public debt, as 
iias been done in England during the la.it 50 years. 

19.716. What is the public debt of India ? — The 
debt has gone up by 63,598,000/. sterling in the last 
20 years. 

10.717. Would you define what you mean by “the 
debt” of India ? — I am speaking of the total debt, in- 
cluding railways. 1 will distinguish that afterwards. 

10.718. J3ut that is all important. Of course, where 
we have made such very large and successful efforts in 
this country to reduce our debt, the debt is represented, 
so to speak, by nothing — there is no pro[)erty against 
that debt ; it was a debt incurred for public purposes 
at the time, and there was no reproductive return U[)on 
it. Therefore, it is a burden upon the taxpayers of the 
country, and we have a sinking fund ; and when we 
reduce the debt, as you very properly say, that is an 
advantage to the country. But let me put this extreme 
case : Suppose this country had to take over the 
whole railway system of Great Britain, and had to pay 
1,000,000,000/. — which, I suppose, is a very moderate 
estimate — would you say that the debt of his country 
was increased by 1,000,000,000/. ? — I will take the two 
things separately, as you desire. 

10.719. If you please. I wanted to be quite clear, 
because my impression is that for the year 1898-99, the 
year we are now in, the charge for the debt [xroper of 
India is a lower figure than it has ever been since the 
Mutiny. 1 have the figures here from the parliamentary 
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return 15 years ago, the charge, in 18S4-85, was 
Rx. 3,907,848. This year the interest on debt is 
Rx. 2,448,000 ? — I take the figures for the last 20 years, 
according to Sir Henry Waterfield’s evidence before this 
Committee, He says, “the total increase of debt in 
this country within this period is 63,598,000/.*’ Against 
that he shows a total capital outlay on public works of 
61,036,000/. sterling. If you take that completely away 
from both sides, the debt within the last 20 years, which 
have been years of continuous peace inside India, has 
not been reduced at all, according to Sir Henry Water- 
field’s evidence. He says, what we have spent on pro- 
ductive works — in which he includes, I suppose, railways, 
canals, and irrigation works— is more than covered by 
the debt that we have incurred in this country. We 
have spent on public works about 6t millions, we have 
borrowed 63. J millions. So that, if we deduct all that 
has been spent upon public works, and so forth, and on 
the other hand all that we have borrowed in England, 
our net indebtedness, instead of being reduced, as has 
been done in this country, has increased in India by 
2h millions in these 20 years. 

10.720. But the fall of the rupee alone involved the 
Indian Government in borrowing 6,000,000/. sterling ? — 
But the fall of the rupee lias directly increased the 
revenues of the Indian Government. 

10.721. Dividing the debt into the debt in India 
and the debt in England, the extess of assets in India 
(such as railways, irrigation works, loans to corporations, 
^tc.) over the debt in India is Rx. 29,489,000, As 
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against this, there is a balance of liabilities over assets, so 
far as the debt in England is concerned, of 55,675,000/. 
So that, when the Secretary of State put his Budget 
hcTore the House of Commons last session, the real 
debt of India, which represents the Mutiny and all the. 
military operations that have taken place in India, is 
the difference between the liabilities of 55,675,000/. in 
England, and the assets of Rx. 29,489,000 in India. 
You can hardly find a parallel to that state of things. 
All I want is, that you gentlemen, who influence public 
opinion — quite legitimately — amongst your own people, 
should not think that your country is as poor as it is 
sometimes supposed to be ? — I should like to learn that 
from you. 

10.722. The interest upon the debt of India is this 
year only 2 1 crores ?— Will you allow me to take these 
two things separately ? I will leave out of consideration 
railways now, and I will say that, taking Sir Henry 
Waterfield’s figures, there has not been any reduction 
in the public debt of India in the last 20 years. Those 
20 years have been years of uninterrupted peace, during 
which there has been a great deal of reduction of the pub- 
lic debt of England ; and, I say, there ought to have been 
a very considerable reduction in the public debt of India. 

10.723. Do you say there has been a period of 
uninterrupted peace for the last 20 years; — Yes. 

10.724. What do you say to the Afghan war?— 
That only cost 3,000,000/. You mean the war last year ? 

10^725. No, I mean the Afghan war. — That is 2p 
years ago. 

7 
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10,) 26. Since 1880 the English Exchequer hasr 
voted 5,000,000/. towards the cost of that war?- I know. 
It was a war outside India. 

10.727. At any rate, you cannot caH it a period of 
uninterrupted peace ? — Leaving out the expense of the 
Afghan war, which was a war outside India, we have 
made no reduction in the public debt of India, and we 
ought to have made a reduction. An endeavour ought 
to have been made during those years of peace to !)r)ng 
down our public debt, so that we might borrow again 
when it was necessary to do so. And 1 further say that 
the people of India — say one financial representative from 
each of the five great Provinces — ought to be consulted 
by the Government ; they should form a committee, and 
some place should be found for them in the Viceroy's 
Executive Council, in order to advise Viceroy and the 
Finance Minister in preparing every yearns Budget. A 
systematic endeavour should be made to reduce the net 
public debt in every year of peace. That is my first 
contention. My next point is with reference to railways. 

10.728. You say : “Every fresh loan contracted in 
England by the Indian Government is hailed in this 
country as a further opening for profitable investment ; 
every fresh order for tools and machinery and rails 
pleases great English manufacturers ; every new line 
opened in India is a new opportunity for English 
capitalists and manufacturers.’^ Do you not think all 
those things a great advantage to India ? — The first lines 
of railway were a great advantage to India, and they 
would have been cheap if we had had to pay twice the 
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amount that we have paid for them ; but the ne'w lines 
which are being added now, from year to year, are not 
so much for the benefit of the country. I remember 
the condition of India 20 years ago. At that time all 
the main lines had been opened. The new lines that 
have been opened since have not added much to the 
development of trade ; they have been constructed, 
rather, with regard to local interest. Take one of these 
newly opened lines in Bengal, which connects North 
Behar in Assam. The great mass of the cultivators and 
traders of Bengal did not ask for that line, and have 
nor, as far as my information goes, benifited by that line, 

10.729. Who have found the money for that line ? 

— I do not know. 

10.730. Do you refer to the Assam-Bengal Railway ? 

— Yes. Nobody travels that way— that is, in the natural 
course of trade ; the trade is all between Calcutta and 
the northern part of Bengal. The line may be for the 
interest of some particular class, but we do not know 
why the line was laid down. We are never cousuited 
in these things. 

10.731. But is not that a matter for the people 
who find the money ? In this country there have been 
railways made from nowhere to nowhere, hut, after all, 
the loss, if their is a loss, is the loss of the people who 
put their money into the line?— Exactly ; but in the case 
of India, it is the people of India who put their money 
into the line. 

10,1732. No? — We are held liable for the guarar\- 
teed profit, which comes to the same thing. 
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io» 733 * /• Muir.) Is there a guarantee in the 

case of the Bengal and Assam line ?— I believe so. 

{Sir C. Crosihzvaiie.) There is a guarantee, I think, 
in the case of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 

'Oi 734 - (Chairman') But the capital was all found 
in this country ?— The capital was found : but, so far as 
the Government gives a guarantee, we, the people of 
India, are responsible for finding the guaranteed profits 
from our taxes. 

10.735. guarantee comes in if the traffic is not 
Sufficient to pay ?— Yes. A second instance, I would say, 
is the line from Assam to Chittagong. That goes over 
a very wild and hilly country, and I doubt if it will ever 
pay. It certainly has not devolped and will not develop, 
the trade of that part of the country, because there 
hardly any produce at all in that part of the country. 

10.736. {Mr. Camphell.) Has that a guarantee?— 
I have no information, but I believe it has. 

{Sir C. Crosihzvaiie.) It is part of the Assam- 
Bengal line. 

io» 737 * {Chairman.) Let us assume, for the sake of 
your argument, that the Indian Government have not 
always sanctioned the best railways, as the English 
Parliament has not always sanctioned the best railways, 
IV e are now dealing with the development of railways 
throughout India by English capital. Is not that to 
the. advantage of the people of India Certainly ; but 
I say that what we are doing lately is different from the 
main lines that had been constructed before. By 1878 
the whole of the trade of India had found proper and 
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legitimate outlets, and the money which has been* spent 
since has not to the same extent developed trade. 

Then how do you explain the increase iit 
traffic, the tonnage and the passenger revenue ?— That 
is mostly along the main routes constructed before. 

I 0 i 739 - The traffic must be taken as a whole. Taken 
as a wliole, the system of Indian railways, including the 
railways which are not productive, shews a net return 
on the capital cost of about five per cent. ? — But I find 
by the last Railway Administration Report, which I 
have no doubt the Committee have seen, that the total 
loss to the State up to that date was 57 crores of rupees, 
out of vvhich about one-half, 28J crores, had been lost 
in the last 20 years. I do not condemn railways ; we 
wanted railways to develop India, and we must pay for 
them, even if it is a losing concern ; but what I object 
to is the unlimited extension of railways at an increasing 
charge to the taxpayer, after all the main lines have been 
opened out. 

10.740. What do you mean by unlimited extension ? 
— I mean what is going on now, 

10.741. But there is no unlimited extension, 
(Government sanction has to be obtained ?— No doubt 
there is the engineer’s report and the Government 
inspector’s report, and all the rest of it, but what I 
object to is that the people themselves are not 
consulted. 

10.742. I do not want you to think that these 
railways in India are sanctioned without considerable 
caution-^indeed, I think a great excess of caution. 
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I believe that the interests of India would be much 
better met if the Government gave a freer hand in the 
construction of public works : and, if English capital 
goes out there at a low rate of interest, I do not think 
India has any ground of complaint ? — But all this is 
adding to our indebtedness, and it is a losing concern, 
according to your own showing — according to the last 
report published for the year 1897-98. We have lost 
57 crores of rupees, and, of that, 28^^ crores have been 
lost within the last 20 years. We should not abandon 
the railway system altogether, but we should be cautious, 
and I think the representatives of the people should be 
consulted before any new lines are sanctioned. There 
is a railway now under consideration from Mandalay 
up towards China. Well, it will probably be years 
and years before that will pay, and at the same time 
we have either to pay for the construction of it, or 
to guarantee some profit to the capitalists out of our 
taxes. These are matters in which, I say, we ought to 
be consulted. The whole thing is being overdone — to 
the advantage of the capitalists and manufacturers of 
this country, and to the loss and disadvantage of the 
people of India, who are not consulted. That is my 
contention. 

10,743. Now is there any other point that you 
want to bring forward ? You say, “ the only check 
which now exists is that the interest of the capital 
so borrowed has to be paid in gold.’’ In some 
cases it is the fact, is it not, that the interest v)n the 
capital is paid in rupees? — Yes, if you wish to borrow » 
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but the point I wish to make is this ; that an attempt 
ought to be made to reduce our expenditure. 

10.744. That is really not before this Committee. 
We have to consider the question here, whether it is 
desirable to introduce a gold standard and gold currency 
into india, and whether it is desirable to have a stable 
rate of exchange ? — What I have said would come 
directly under that, because the necessity for adopting 
a gold standard, or for giving a gold value to the rupee, 
would disappear to a great extent, if the expenditure 
were so reduced as to make our income meet our 
expenditure. The loss of which the Indian Government 
complains would not exist if more economy were practis- 
ed, and the expenditure of India were reduced, 

10.745. Have you considered that, if no step was 
taken, and the rupee went to its bullion value, and 
assuming that silver went no lower, you would require 
at the present rate of expenditure in India something 
like an increased income of 12 crores ? — I have heard 
that stated. I find, in the first place, that a great portion 
of that 12 crores could be knocked off by a little 
economy. 

10.746. You think that, by economical arrangement 
the 1 2 crores could be saved ? — A considerable portion 
of it ; and the remaining portion could be met by the 
natural increase of revenue which the very fall of the 
rupee would give rise to, as I have explained. 

10.747. Then, taking your opinion as a whole, you 
wouM face that emergency and let the rupee go to 
bullion price ? — Yes. I would have no hesitation what* 
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ever a'oout that, because I am convinced that the 
revenues estimated in rupees would rise, as they have 
risen in the past, with the fall of the rupee; and, 
secondly, that a good deal of saving could be effected 
if we practised economy in India. 

10.748. For all those reasons that yon have very 
clearly put before us, you are opposed to the proposals 
of the Government of India ? — I am strongly opposed 
to them. 

10.749. Do you upon this question represent the 
views of the Indian National Congress ? — No, I do not 
belong either to the Indian National Congress or to its 
British Committee. 

10.750. But you do represent a mass of native 
opinion that you feel justibed in bringing before us? 
—Yes. 


[Sir John Muir, Bart, remarked: “The evidence 
which you have just given has struck me as very impor- 
tant. Could we obtain evidence from others of the 
Natives of India ? We have had difficulty in getting 
at information from the Natives of India. It appears 
to me most desirable that we should have that evidence.” 

Mr. Dutt suggested that witnesses should be called 
from India, and mentioned the names of Messrs. Rojoni 
Nath Roy, Seraj-ul-Islam, B, L. Gupta, i.c.s., Sita Nath 
Roy, A. M. Bose, R. D. Mehta and Perojsha Mehta. 
None of these Indian witnesses however was called or 
examined.] « 



IX. CONGRESS AT LUCKNOW. 

^Presidential speech^ December 27, 1891).] 
Acceptance of the Chair. 

AV’hen in October last I received through my friend, 
Mr. Bonnerjee, your kind invitation to preside at this 
meeting of the Indian National Congress, I confess, I 
received it with some degree of surprise and some degree 
of misgiving. I happened to be then engaged in the plea- 
sant task, to which I have cheerfully devoted most of my 
spare time during the last fifteen years, of trying to inter- 
pret to my countrymen and to modern readers generally 
some of the literary heritage which has been left to us 
by our forefathers ; and, I confess, the prospect of a 
sudden change from the desk to the platform somewhat 
alarmed me. Nor was the alarm altogether groundless \ 
for when I read the speeches made from this platform 
in past years by some of the airiest and most eloquent 
men that our country has produced during this generation, 
I felt grave doubts whether you were altogether wise in 
your choice in asking me to preside in the present year. 
However, 1 felt the great honour you did me in imposing 
the task upon me ; I feel the high honour as 1 stand to- 
day among so many who are so well qualified to perform 
this task ; and for better or for worse, I have accepted 
your •kind proposal and am amidst you to-day. And if 
you will listen. with some indulgence to the plain words 
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of a plain man, I will try to convey to you in a few words 
some practical suggestions, on the administrative questions 
of the day. 

I need hardly tell you that these questions have re- 
ceived my attention and my consideration for years past ; 
I have spoken and written on them during the last two 
years ; and during the preceding twenty-six years I had 
constantly to deal with many of them in official corres- 
pondence. It is perhaps known to all of you that the 
Government of India and the Local Governments permit 
and encourage the utmost freedom to all officials in the 
•expression of their opinions in official correspondence 
on the administrative questions which constantly come up 
for discussion. It is in the course of such discussions 
that the men in the Civil Service come to know and to 
respect each other’s opinions, and are often brought in 
closer contact with each other. And as we are holding 
this present meeting of our Congress in the North-West 
of India, I recall to-day with pride that it was in the 
course of a discussion of this nature over the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill which was pased into law in 1885, that I 
had the pleasure and the privilege of first knowing that 
sympathetic ruler and that distinguished statesman whom 
you now claim as Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces, 
but whom we in Bengal are proud to claim as originally 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Gentlemen, I often felt it my duty in the course of 
these official discussions to suggest reforms on the basis 
of accepting in a larger degree the co-operation 6f the 
people of India in the administration of the country. 
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And although I have ceased to be an official now, I still 
consider it my duty to do what lies in my humble power 
to advise and help the Government of the day in the 
great task of a good and successful administration based 
on the co-operation of the people. And it is because 
this is precisely the object of the Indian National Con- 
gress— it is because it is your aim and endeavour to sus- 
tain and help British administration based on popular 
co-operation — that I find myself amongst you to-day, and 
in complete unison with you in views and aspirations. 

The creed of the Congress. 

Gentlemen, I have perused a great portion of the 
Congress literature as published in a handy volume by 
the enterprising publisher Mr. Natesan ; and to those 
who desire honestly to know the aims and aspirations of 
the educated men of India, I can honestly recommend 
a persual of this valuable publication. An honest critic 
will find in this volume — from the first page to the last — 
a sincere desire to support and sustain the Government 
by the co-operation of the people, to strengthen the hands 
of the Government by fair criticism, to help the Govern- 
ment by keeping it informed of the views and aspirations 
of the people. These are services which would be useful 
and valuable to administrators in any country in the 
world, and these are services which are doubly valuable 
in India where the people are not represented in any of 
the Executive Councils and Secretariats where executive 
and '^legislative measures are first put into shape. For 
remember, gentlemen, that there are generdlly two sides 
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to every question which comes up for discussion, and it 
is desirable and necessary thjiJ both sides should be pro- 
perly represented and heard before the question is de- 
cided. It is no disrespect to the Civil Service of India 
to say that it represents, ably and fairly, the official side 
only of Indian questions. I have had the honour of 
passing the best years of my life in the Indian Civil 
Service, and I shall be the last person on earth to question 
either the ability, or the honesty of purpose, of those 
able and hard-working men who form that magnificent 
service. I have pleasant recollections of the years which 
I have passed in complete accord and friendliness with 
my colleagues in that service, of the fair and handsome 
treatment which I received from my seniors, and of the 
loyal and zealous co operation which I received from 
my juniors ; and I will say this, that take the Indian 
Civil Service with all its faults and all its shortcomings, 
— for hard work and honesty of purpose there is not a 
finer body of administrators in the world. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted, and it is no disrespect to the Indian 
Civil Service to say it, that that service represents only 
the official view of Indian questions, and does not and 
cannot represent the people’s views. There are two sides 
to every question, and it is absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of good government and of just administration 
that not only the official view, but the people’s view 
on every question should be represented and heard. 
There are local bodies in different parts of India which 
give expression to the people’s views on local questions ; 
but this National Congress is the only body in Indi^ 
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which seeks to represent the views and aspirations^of the 
people of India as a whole in all Iarj;e and important, 
and if I may use the word, Imperial questions of ad- 
ministration. Therefore, this National Congress is 
doing a service to the Government the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated, and which, I feel certain, is 
appreciated by the Government itself. It is a gain to 
the administration to know what we feel, and what we 
think, and what we desire, — though our demands cannot 
always be conceded. It is a help to responsible adminis- 
trators to know in what direction our wishes and our 
aspirations tend, though they may not always agree with 
us, I honestly believe therefore that you are helping 
the cause of good administration and of good govern- 
ment in India by your deliberations year after year, 
and I trust and hope that you will continue to carry on 
these deliberations in the future, as you have done in 
the past, with good sense and moderation, with Io)alty 
to your rulers, and with fidelity to the real interest of 
the people. We cannot fail in this endeavour ; the 
future is with us ; and looking at the progress of nations 
all over the British Empire in every part of the world, 
I, for one, feel confident that we, too, are destined to 
move onwards as a portion of that great Empire, and 
that we, too, shall secure some measure of progress and 
self-government under the imperial rule of England. 
This is the creed of the Congress as it is mine, and it 
is, therefore, gentlemen, that I feel it an honour to find 
myself amidst you to-day. And consistently with this 
principle, my speech to day will be, not one of criticism, 
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but tniiinly and essentially one of practical suggestions to 
which the Government will, I humbly hope, give such 
consideration as they may seem to deserve. 

Famine of 1897. 

Gentlemen, it is a little over two years ago you cele- 
brated in India, with every demonstration of loyalty and 
good feeling, the sixtieth year of the reign of the Queen- 
Empress. I happened to be in England on that day ; 
and 1 witnessed with joy and gratification the august 
procession in London— Her Majesty driving in state 
through a circuit of six miles, preceded and followed 
by representatives of every portion of the British Empire, 
and cheered by half a million of loyal Englishmen who 
lined the circuit. Every contingent from every land 
was cheered as it accompanied the Queen, and I can 
tell you that none was cheered more loudly and more 
heartily than the Indian contingent— the Indian princes 
and rajas, distinguished by their graceful dress and noble 
demeanour, their manly bearing and their soldier-like 
appearance. It was a great and imposing and gratifying 
sight, but it was clouded by one dark shadow. The 
British public felt, British newspapers wrote, and British 
statesmen spoke, that while every selLgoverning colony 
represented in that procession was prosperous and happy, 
India, alone, with its vast population, was even then 
suffering from a famine which had spread over a larger 
extent of country than had ever been visited by famine 
in any single year. Questions were asked why .there 
should be such famines in India when famines were 
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unheard of in any other well-governed country m the 
world, and doubts were expressed if British rule in India 
had been altogetlicr a blessing for the poor cultivators 
and labourers of India. 

But, gentlemen, the famine of 1897 was not the only 
calamity of that year; it was accompanied by a war 
outside our frontiers which cost us some millions and 
many brave lives, and it was accompanied by a plague 
the ravages of which are not yet over. In the midst of 
those calamities the Government thought it necessary 
to adopt rigorous measures, and the Government 
thought it wise to restrict that liberty of the Press which 
we in India had enjoyed for over sixty years. It is not 
my intention to-day to dwell on the sad occurrences of 
1897, the saddest year in its accumulation of calamities 
since the time that India passed from the hands of the 
East India Company to the Crown, Nor is it my 
intention to revive to-day the discussions which were 
held in this country and in England when the unfortu- 
nate Sedition Bills were passed into law. 

Sedition Law of 1888. 

I recall with sadness the debates which took place in 
the Viceroy^s Council and in the House of Commons 
when these Bills were passed into law. It was my pri- 
villege to hear those debates in the Plouse of Commons, 
and I think I onlV echo the general feeling of all edu- 
cated men in this country when I acknowledge our debt 
of gratitude to those who so ably but so unsuccessfully 
fought for us both in the Viceroy’s Council aud in the 
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House' of Commons. I do not desire to renew these 
discussions, but now that the fight is over, and the 
Bills have been [)assed into law, I often ask myself if 
there is a single Englishman in this country with an 
intimate knowledge of the country and its people who 
lionestly thinks that the reactionary measure was 
needed, or that it is answering any useful purpose, or 
that it has strengthened the Government and increased 
its reputation and credit in the eyes of Europe. Gentle- 
men, the measure was based on a blunder — the 
blunder of connecting sedition with the spread of 
education. The truth is precisely the reverse of this. 
English education has not only not produced sedition 
in the land, but it has been the strongest weapon by 
which the Government has stamped out real sedition in 
this country within the last fifty years. In the dark 
days of 1 85 7 and earlier, there was real sedition in the 
land, — a real wish in some dark and obscure corners 
to overturn this great Empire. That desire was born 
of ignorance and lurked amidst ignorant classes, and 
the Government has successfully stamped out that 
feeling by the spread of education. There never was a 
greater imperialist among the Governors-General of 
India than Lord Dalhousie, and I..ord Dalhonsie 
strengthened and fortified the Empire by giving effect 
to the famous educational despatch of 1854, and 
spreading education through Vernacular schools. 
There never was a stronger upholder of British 
dominion in its darkest days than Lord Canning, and 
Lord Canning established the Universities of Calcutta, 
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Bombay, and Madras. The same policy has been pur-» 
sued by successive Viceroys during the last forty years 
with the same object and the same effect, and wlierever 
education has spread, sedition in India is dead. And 
if real sedition still lingers in any corner of India, it is 
in the darkness of ignorance, not in the sunlight of edu- 
cation and free discussion. If I were disposed to foment 
sedition in India I would desire in the first place to sup- 
press all free discussion, suppress all newspapers, and 
suppress all public meetings, as a burglar puls out the 
lights of a room before he commits burglary. And I 
make bold to add, gentlemen, that if you had been 
inspired by hostile feelings against British rule in India, 
you would have worked in the dark, and not come for- 
ward from all parts of India, year after year, to openly 
and loyally place your views before the ruling power. 
Educated India has practically identified itself with 
British rule, seeks to perpetuate British rule, is loyal to 
the British rule, as Lord DiuTerin said, not through senti- 
ment, but through the stronger motive of self-interest ; 
because it is by a continuance of the British rule that 
educated India seeks to secure that larger measure of 
self-government, that position among the modern nations 
of the earth, which it is our aim and endeavour to secure, 
(lentlemen, if you had a single representative in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, if you had one Indian 
member to take a part in those deliberations in the Exe- 
cutive Council which resulted in the Sedition Law, you 
could j^ave explained these inatlers then and there. But 
it is a penalty which all Governments constituted like 
8 
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the Executive Councils of India have to pay, that they 
have to decide questions after bearing one side only, and 
not other. Only one view is properly represented before 
them, and not the other ; and the ablest, the most just, 
and the most conscientious of judges will make mistakes, 
if they base their decisions on evidence produced by 
one party, and not the other. 

Only one word more before I leave this subject. 1 
regret as much and as sincerely as any man in India the 
bitterness of tone which sometimes pervades journalism 
in this country. Five years ago, as officiating Commis 
sioner of Burdwan, I had occasion, to write on this sub- 
ject, and if I allude to my report now, it is because the 
report was printed and published in the Caknita Gazetie, 
and is thererore not an official secret. I said on that 
occasion, and on many succeeding occasions, that differ 
ences in opinion must always exist between the English 
newspapers and the Indian newspapers in this country. 
English newspapers hold that an absolute government is 
!he best and only possible government of India, and that 
any system of representation or self-government is a mis 
take. The Indian papers hold on the other hand that there 
can he no good government in a large and civilised 
country like India, and no satisfactory solution of those 
great problems like famine and the impoverishment of the 
humbler classes, without some co-operation of the people 
themselves in the control of the administration. It is 
possible, I said, to hold and maintain these opposite 
views without studied contempt and sneer on fhe one 
side, and bitterness of tone on the other side. And those 
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journals which introduce this element of contempt and 
hatred in the discussion of administrative questions are 
creating difficulties for the British Governiuent, and 
sowing seeds of evil in India, It is by some degree of 
sympathy, some degree of good feeling and neighbourly 
courtesy and not by Sedition Laws that the relations 
between the different sections of the Indian community 
can be im[)roved. As one who has passed the best years 
of his life in administrative work, I have noticed that 
every improvement in the tone of tlie Knglisli press 
is warmly responded to by the Indian press, and that 
every want of kindliness and good feeling adds to the 
difficulties of administration and weakens Britisli rule 
in India, 

Calcutta Municipality. 

But I pass over this subject, l)ecause it is not my 
object to-day to make my speech a criticism of llie 
vSedition Law, or of other measures already passed, I 
wish also to pass over with very few remarks the con* 
troversies relating to recent municipal laws, and to the 
Calcutta Municipality. These controversies are fresli in 
yOur minds, and the subject will, no doubt, receive ample 
justice from other speakers before we have closed our 
proceedings. I’o me one most consoling feature in the 
history of this unfortunate measure is the help rendered 
to our cause by so high an authority as the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Fowler. It was my privilege to 
be a listener in the House of Commons on the meiiio- 
rable # night when the late Secretary of State spoke from 
the Liberal front bench, supporting Mr. Herbert Roberts, 
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and condemning ihe virtual withdrawal of that boon of 
self-government wliich it is the proud boast of England 
to have conferred on the metropolis of India. Gentlemen, 
even Sir Henry Fowler has spoken in vain — at least, for the 
present — but we are none the less grealful to him for his 
strong advocacy of a just and righteous cause, the cause 
of self-government in India. Nor are we less grateful to 
those who have fought the same battle in this country, 
foremost among whom stands Raja Binay Krishna Deb, a 
worthy scion of a worthy house which has been loyal and 
friendly to British rule in India since the days of Clive 
and Hastings. 'I'o our friends who fought in the Legis- 
lative Council, and to others who were true to the cause 
of our progress is due our warmest acknowledgment 
and our deepest gratitude. Gentlemen, their example, 
their endeavours and their sustained effort will live in 
the memory of our countrymen, and will find a place 
in the history of our country. A constitutional battle so 
fought is not fought in vain, and our children and our 
children's children, to whom we shall hand down the 
heritngc of a loyal and constitutional agitation for self- 
government under the imperial and progressive rule of 
England, will look upon the closing of the nineteenth cen-» 
lury as an epoch in the history of the land, and will draw 
jiew inspiration from the example of the men of this cen- 
tury who have lived and worked and fought — not in vain. 
There are defeats which are more glorious than victories ; 
and the defeat which we have sustained will strengthen 
our hearts, freshen our hopes, and nerve our hands for 
new endeavours. 
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With regard to tlie actual result of this battle, I do 
not know if there is any class of men in Calcutta who 
in their hearts like it much. I have asked myself if there 
is any Englishman familiar with the history of the 
Calcutta Municipality who thinks that the new measure 
will improve administration, promote sanitation, or secure 
the willing co-operation of all classes of citizens. I do 
not know if the officials of Calcutta who have done so 
much in the past to foster municipal self-gf)vernment will 
contemplate with gratification the ruin of the noble edi- 
fice which tliey built up after the labours of a quarter of a 
century. I do not know if the European merchants of 
Calcutta, who are busy, practical men, and have lived in 
amity and good feeling with the Indian population, will 
like the idea to spread over the country lliat wherever 
English trade prospers not only Indian manufactures, 
but Indian political and municipal riglits, too, must be 
sacrificed. I do not know if the new City Fathers of 
Calcutta contemplate with joy their prospects of success, 
or the odium of a failure, with difficult sanitary problems 
before them, and a poor, inadequate, almost beggarly 
income. What the elected Commissioners have done in 
the way of s.iniiary reforms with this poor income is a 
matter of history. Centlemen, I remember Calcutta 
Some forty years under the administration of (loverninent 
offivdals, when we as school boys bad to walk to school by 
open drains and reeking filth, I remember Calcutta as 
it was under the Justices of the Peace, some thirty years 
)ago,ja'itb its awkward tale of waste and jobbery. And I 
have seen year after year the improvements effected, tiie 
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sanitary reforms done, the wasteful expenditure cut down, 
and every department of the office hrou^Iit to order, hy 
the elected Commissioners witliin tiie last twenty-five 
years, by some of the best men whom our country has. 
produced, and who have ^ijiven years of tlieir life to this 
patriotic work. Their work has been consistently re- 
cognised in past years by successive rulers of the land, 
hut it is necessary to give a dog a bad name in order to 
hang it ; and it was reserved for Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
who was a friend of self government under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Ripon, to end his 
career in India by giving the self-government system in 
Calcutta a had name and then efTectually strangling it. 
(leiitlemen, I feel sad whenever I think over theso^ 
matters, and 1 feel sad when I recollect that this thing' 
has come to pass in the first year of Lord Curzon’s 
administration. I honestly lielieve that no Viceroy ever 
came out to India with a more sincere de.sire to work for 
the good of the people, and with the help and co-opera- 
tion of the people. I honestly think that his Lordship 
in Council gave a most careful consideration to the 
question before he issued his own proposals ; and if that 
Council had contained a single Indian member to re-^ 
present the Indian view of the question, and to explain 
the true history of the municipality during the last forty 
years, I arn persuaded Lord Curzon would have taken 
the same view as Sir Henry Fowler has taken, and would 
have effected the needed reforms in the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality and strengthened the executive, without virtually 
sacrificing self-government. But our difficulty and our 
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danger He in this, that great administrative questions 
are discussed and settled in Executive Councils where 
we are not represented and not heard. I do not say 
that the ofhcial view is necessarily wrong, and that our 
view is necessarily right ; hut I do say that both views 
should be (^lirly represented before the tribunal which 
shapes our destinies. I do not say that we have more 
knowledge or more experience or more ability than 
the high officials who represent the official view of the 
question, but I do say that we view questions from a 
different point of view, and that there should be a coiv 
stitutional channel for the representation of our views in 
(he Executive Councils of the empire. For when the 
Executive Councils have decided a question, the thing 
is done — the Legislative Councils simply carry out the 
official mandate with unimportant alterations, a% the 
Bengal Council has done in the case of the Municipal 
Bill. 


Pamine of 1899. 

But, gentlemen, I must extricate myself from this 
subject and pass on at once to the great calamity which 
now stares us in the face, the famine, from whicli 
millions of our countrymen are suffering even now ; 
and with your permission I will devote all my remaining 
time to this one great subject — which appears to me to 
be one of paramount importance — the famines of India, 
and the condition of our poorer classes. Gentlemen, 
you are aware of the prompt measures which have been 
already adopted by the Government of Lord Curzon for 
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the relief of distress in British territory and for helping; 
Indian Princes to relieve distress in Native Stales 
during this lime of trouble and anxiety. And those of 
you who have had experience of relief operations in 
previous famines will feel confident that Englishmen 
when they have once put llieir hand to the plough, will 
not leave the work half done. It is with a pardonable 
pride that I recall past days when I myself was employed 
along with my English colleagues in famine relief opera- 
tions, or in providing against impending famines, in 
1874, in 1876, and in 1896; and judging from my past 
experience, and judging from tfie measures adopted 
this year, I feel confident that no effort, no expenditure, 
no means humadly possible, will be spread by a bene- 
volent Government to save life and to relieve distress 
among the millions of our suffering countrymen. And 
in-the face of that calamity k behoves iis all, it behoves 
this National Congress, to do all we can to strengthen 
the hands of the Government, to offer our help accord- 
ing to our capacity and power, and to place our sugges- 
tions before the Government, not in a spirit of 
criticism, but in a spirit of loyvalty and co-operation, 
for the telief of the present distress and for the preven- 
tion of such distress in future. 

Alleged causes of Famines* 

It IS in this spirit that I suggest that the time has 
come when it is desirable to take some effective measures 
to improve the condition of the agricultural population 
of India* Their poverty, their distress, their indebted- 
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rtcss, nil this is not tlicir fault. Sometimes it is asserted 
that tlie poverty of the peojde and the famines which we 
witness in India, and in no other well-governed country 
on earth, are due to the over-increase in population, 
rientlcmen, this is not so. If you go into figures you 
will find that the population does not increase in India as 
fast as it does in many European countries like 
Germany and England. And if you read the paper 
written hy ATr. T'aincs, the late Census Commissioner of 
India, in the first volume of the Ihitish Empire Series 
recently issued in I.ondon, you will find the Census 
Commissioner himself admits that the growth of popula- 
tion in India is not so fast as that in Germany or in 
iMigland. Sometimes again it is asserted that the poverty 
of the Indian agriculturist is due to his own improvi- 
dence, wastefulness, and folly. Gentlemen, this is not 
so. Those who have passed the best portion of their life 
among the Indian cultivators, as I have done, will tell 
you that the Indian cultivator is about the most frugal, 
the most provident, the most thoughtful al)out his future 
among all races of cultivators on earth. If he goes to 
the money-lender it is not because he is in love with the 
money-lender, but because he has nothing to eat. If he 
pays 25 or 37 per cent, as interest on loan.s, it is because 
he cannot get loans on lower interest on such security as 
he can offer. 

We are all aware that the Government of India are at 
the present time endeavouring to safeguard the interests 
of Iho cultivators in the Punjub and elsewhere from the 
(Jlaims of money-lenders on their land. I do not wish ta 
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speak on the merits of the Bill, because I never wish to 
say a word or to express an opinion on inadequate infor- 
mation, and the information I have been able to gather 
about the condition of the Punjub tenants is not yet as 
full and complete as I could wish it to be. All that I 
can say is tliat this idea, tliat the condition of cultivators 
can be improved, not by helping them to save, hut by 
restricting their right of sale and mortgage, is an old 
idea which has been found utterly unsound in Bengal. 
The policy was advocated when the Bengal Tenancy Bill 
ivas under discussion fifteen years ago ; I myself took my 
humble part in strongly resisting the policy ; and if I re- 
member correctly, the able Revenue Secretary of Bengal, 
who is now the Lieutenant-Ciovernor of these Provinces 
took the same view. I allude to these views because they 
are no secret, and will he found published in tiie Calcutta 
Gazette of that year. 'Phe absurdity of relieving the cul- 
tivators by virtually taking away from the market value of 
the one properly they have on eartli was strongly exposed, 
and the idea of placing any restrictions on mortgage and 
sale of lands was ultimately abandoned. 

Curiously enough, the question was mooted again in 
Bengal only three years ago, showing what vast importance 
is attached to official views and ideas formed in close 
council chambers. The fear was entertained that land was 
slipping away from the hands of the cultivating classes to 
the hands of the money-lending classes, and that to restrict 
the right of sale and mortgage was the only remedy. I 
happened to be then acting as Commissioner of Oristia, a 
part of Bengal, which is not permanently settled, and where 
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the condition of the cultivators is worse than in other parts 
of Bengal. If the free right of sale or mortgage has. 
worked evil in any part of Bengal, it must have done so 
in Orissa. But I was able to show from the records of 
half-a-century that, although the right of sale and of 
mortgage had been freely exercised, land had not slipped 
out of the hands of the cultivating classes, and that to take 
away from the market value of the land was not the best 
way to help the cultivators. Fortunately, the greatest re- 
venue authority of Bengal, Mr, Stevens, who afterwards, 
acted as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, took the same 
view, and the idea of helping the cultivators by decreasing 
the market value of their land was once more abandoned. 

I do not wish, gentlemen, to generalise on these facts ; I 
do not wish to infer that what would be needless and 
mischievous in Bengal and Orissa may not be needful 
and useful for the time being in some parts of India 
where matters may have reached a more acute stage. 
But what I do wu'sh to emphasize is that such remedies 
cannot permanently improve the condition of the cul- 
tivators ; that in order to improve their condition, we 
must make it possible for them— as it is possible in 
Bengal— to save in good years against failure of harvest 
in bad years. 

Real Cause of Pamines and the Bemedy . • 

Gentlemen, the real cause of the poverty of cur agri- 
cultural population is simple and even obvious, if we 
have J[he courage and the honesty to seek for it and to 
grasp it. It is not oyer population, for the population 
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does not increase faster than in European countries, does 
not increase faster than the area of cultivation. It is not 
the natural improvidence of the cultivator, for those who 
know the Indian cultivator will tell you that with all his 
ignorance and superstition, he is as provident, as frugal, 
as shrewd in matters of his own interest, as the cultivator 
ih any parts of the globe. The real cause of his wretched- 
ness and indebtedness is that except in Bengal and a 
few other tracts, the land assessment is so heavy that the 
cultivator is not able to save in good years enough to 
meet the failure of harvests in bad years. All our village 
industries, like spinning and weaving, have been killed 
by a free competition with the steam and machinery of 
England. Our cultivators and even our village industrial 
classes therefore virtually depend on the soil as the one 
remaining source of their substance. The land assess- 
ments should therefore be made in a liberal and even 
a generous spirit. There is every desire in the high 
officials to make the assessments in a liberal spirit, but 
as the people have no voice in controlling these assess- 
ments, they are found in the actual working to be often 
illiberal and harsh. They do not ieave the cultivators 
enough to be able to save ; and cultivators therefore fall 
victims to famine whenever the harvests fail. 

Bengal. 

The old Hindu law, based on the actual experience 
of thousands of years, sanctioned one-sixth of the gross 
produce of the land as the maximum rent. The ex- 
perience of modem times coniirms the wisdom of this 
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ancient rule. In Bengal, wliere the Permanent Settle- 
ment and the land laws of 1859, 186S and 1885 save 
the cultivators from the undue enhancements, the 
average rent paid by cultivators to landlords does not 
exceed one-sixth the gross produce in any district, and 
falls far short of it in eastern districts. 'Pile result is 
that Permanently Settled Bengal, which suffered from 
the most terrible famine in the last century, has been 
generally free from desLruclive famines in recent times, 
'Pile famines of Behar in iSjg and 1897 were com- 
paratively mild, and there was no loss of life. Kxtend the 
Bengal rule to other parts of India, make one-sixth of 
the gross produce the maximum rent leviable from culti- 
vators in other province.s, and the problem of preventing 
famines in India is solved. 

ITorth-Western Provinces. 

In the North-western Province.s and Ondh the culti- 
vators are generally speaking, not safeguarded by a 
Permanent Settlement, Eacli new assessment means 
an increase in Government revenue. Let ns find out in 
what position the actual cultivator is left by such settle- 
ments. The system of settlements in the North-western 
Provinces has often been described, but I have never 
seen a more lucid account of it, within a brief compass, 
tiian in the evidence of Sir Antony Macdonell before t.he 
Currency Committee which lately sat in London. Read 
His Honor's answer to questions Nos. 5737 to 5740, 
and ^ ou have a clear account of the Nortli-west settle- 
ments in a nut-shell. There are two salient facts which 
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I will place before you from this account. In the first 
place the Government allows the landlords to make their 
own arrangements with the cultivators, and then de- 
mands onedialf of what the landlord actually gets, after 
making certain reductions. In the second place, under 
these arrangements the landlords are actually getting 
about 20 per cent, of the gross produce in money, and 
the Government share is one-half of that, or te;i per cent, 
of the produce. Gentlemen, these arrangements are 
better than those in many other parts of India, and you 
may be sure the rules are worked considerately, and 
even leniently, by a ruler who yields to none in India in 
bis real sympathy for the actual cultivator. But never- 
theless I should have been relieved to learn that the 20 
per cent, of the gross produce represented the maximum 
limit of rent, and not the average rent, Witiiout such a 
maximum limit the cultivator has no assurance against 
over-assessment and undue enhancement. And a 
landlord who has submitted to an increase of the Govern- 
ment demand at a settlement has the temptation to 
reimburse himself by raising his rents— as a squeezed 
sponge fills itself when thrown into the water— to be 
squeezed again at the next settlement, thirty years later. 
Adopt the ancient Hindu rule, which is virtually still the 
rule in Bengal ; make one sixth the actual produce — or 
even one-fifth the actual produce — the maxiiuum-limit 
of rent under all circumstances, and you make the culti** 
vators of these provinces as prosperous as they are in 
Bengal, and the problem of disastrous and fatal fawiues 
is virtually solved. 
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Madras. 

Tlie state of tilings is far Worse in Madras. Some 
portions of the Madias Pre.sidcncy are permanently 
settled, but in the greater portion of tlie Province the 
revenue is not permanently settled ; there is no class of 
landlords, and the Government demands as revenue 
one-half of the net produce of the land, /. r., of the 
produce after deducting the cost of cultivation. For a 
clear, and luminous, and brief account of how this system 
has worked I would refer you to the speeches made in 
recent years by the Raja of Bobbili, the llon’ble Subba 
Rao and by^lr. Venkataratnam, himself a large land 
holder, and President of the Godavari District Associa- 
tion. They point out that the rights of the Madras 
cultivators have not been strengthened, as in Bengal, by 
successive Acts within this halbcentuiy, but have been 
weakened by successive measures of the Government. 
They point out that in 1857, the proprietary right of the 
cultivator with fixity of assessment was admitted by the 
Government; that in 1882 under Lord Ki[)on’s adminis- 
tration a virtual pledge was given that no enhancements 
would be allowed except on the ef{uilable ground of a 
rise in prices ; and that at the present day these pledges 
are ignored, these safeguards are withdrawn and enhance- 
ments are actually made on the ground of reclassification 
of soils as well .a.s of rise in prices. More than this, I 
read a passage in the Madras Standing Information of 
1879, land-tax estimated at one half of the net 

produce should not exceed 40 per cent, of gross produce 
where the land is irrigated at Government cost, and 
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should not exceed 33 per cent, of the £:;ross produce in 
the case of lands not so irrigated. When I read a rule 
like this, I am filled with bewilderment and pain. Let 
me mention, gentlemen, that when the Tenancy Dill 
of Bengal was under discussion in 1S84, 1 had the 
honour to recommend that 20 per cent, of the gross 
produce — which is a little over the old Hindu rate — 
should be fixed as the maximum of rent payable by a 
cultivator. My proposal was accepted by the then 
Revenue Secretary of Bengal who is now the honoured 
ruler of these North-west Provinces and Oudh. The 
proposal accordingly found a place in the Tenancy Bill 
drafted by the Government of Bengal, but it was not 
ultimately passed into law, because in many parts of 
Bengal, the zemindars were getting much less than 20 
per cent, of the produce ; and to frame a rule about 
maximum rent might induce landlords in all parts of 
Bengal to screw up the rental to that maximum. The 
argument was good, and I was not sorry that my pro- 
posal was rejected. But it is somewhat curious that 
while the Government declined to fix for private Zem- 
indars in Bengal a maximum rent of 20 per cent, of the 
produce, there is actually a rule in their Standing In- 
formation Book fixing 33 and 40 per cent, of the gross 
produce as the maximum land-tax or revenue realizable 
by the Government ! Are you surprised that under the 
circumstances there should be such repeated and disas- 
trous famines in Madras, and that as pointed out by Mr. 
A. Rogers — late of the Indian Civil Service and a ,,high 
authority in revenue matters— a great deal of land is 
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out of cultivation because cultivators cannot pay lire tax 
that is demanded by the State ? Tlie ride in Madras 
is as I have said before, to demand one-half the net 
produce— , the value of the produce after deductinj^ 
the cost of cultivation. Gentlemen, if this means one- 
half the economic rent, as Sir Charles Wood desired it 
to be in his despatch of 1S64, then the tax should not 
exceed one-sixth the produce of any field, and should, 
for the whole Province, be about one-tenth the averai'e 
produce as it is in Northern India. 

Bombay and the Punjab. 

Gentlemen, I have not time tOrday to go over the 
land-revenue arrangements in other parts of India — of 
the Bombay Presidency or of the Punjab. In Bombay 
we have generally the same system as jn Madras, the 
Government generally receiving the tax direct from 
the cultivators. But the settlement officers in Bombay 
lake into consideration what has been paid by cultivalori 
in previous years without difficulty, and do not endeavour 
to estimate the field produce at all ; — under such a 
system, where is the security to the cultivator, where iff 
tlie motive to save? In the Punjab the land-system is 
somewhat similar to that of the North-Western Pror 
Vinces ; but you will find on e.xainination that neither 
in Bombay nor in the Punjab is the cullivator assured 
an adequate proportion of the produce of the land he 
cultivates ; and without such assurance liis condition 
cannot be improved and hecanriot .be saved from fumir.ei 
ijnerefy by. tinkering with his relations with bis moneyi- 
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lender. I nm not discussing to-day the merits of the 
different systems prevailing in the different Provinces of 
India — the Zemindar i system of Pengal, the Talitkdari 
system of Oudh, the Makalwari system of the North- 
west, the Malgnzari system of Central India, or the 
Ryohvari system of Southern India. Nor am 1 discus* 
sing tlie desirability of extending the Permanent Settle- 
ment to all parts of India as was recommended by I.ord 
Canning in i860, though I myself think, that would be 
a wise and a generous measure to which the Government 
is pledged hy its many promises in the past. I am not 
entering into these subjects in order to avoid all dis- 
cussion, all controversy ; and I am laying down /i pro- 
posal which must receive universal assent without any 
controversy — m., that the cultivator should be assured 
hn adequate share of the produce of his land if he is 
to be saved from rndebledness and poverty, distress and 
famine. I have confined myself to the actual condition 
of the cultivator and incidence of the land-tax on the 
cultivator, for in India the cultivator is the nation. 
Never mind under what system or under what settlement 
be lives, assure to him an adequate proportion out of 
the produce of his land, and he is saved, and tlie nation 
is saved. 

Central Provinces. 

But before I leave this subject I must say one word 
about the Central Provinces of India, which have suffer- 
ed so disastrously in the famine of 1897, and which is 
suffering once more under the famine of 1899.*^ The 
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Central Provinces have suffered more from recent famines 
ijian any otlicr part of India because tiie land revenue 
settlements have been more severe and more liarsh, not 
in their intention, but in their actual operation, than any 
other part of India. I constantly heard in England, as 
I have no doubt you constantly Iieard in this country, 
of the disastrous results of the recent revenue settle- 
ments in that Province, initiated by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. Put I will not mention here what J have 
heard, I will limit my remarks entirely to the facts con- 
tained in official reports, and stated in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for India in reply to 
(luestions put to him in March last year, by one of the 
truest friends of the Indian cultivator, Mr, Samuel 
Smith* 

Gentlemen, there is a healthy rule, generally followed 
in the Nortli-Western Provinces, that settlernents are 
made for thirty years, because it is undesirable to harass 
the people with frequent enhancements and freciueni 
settlement operations. Sir Alexander Mackenzie de- 
parted from this rule, and ordered the present settle- 
ment for twenty years, save in a few backward tracts, 
where I suppose still shorter settlements liave been made. 
There is another healthy rule, followed in die North- 
Western Provinces, that the land-revenue is fixed at one- 
half the rental received by landlords. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie cancelled tin’s rule, and the Covernment 
revenue is now fixed at 50 to 60 per cent, in the recent 
settlement. Add to this certain local rates, and the 
Government demand on the Malguzars comes to nearly 
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per cent, of their supposed collections. I ask every im- 
partial man, every fair-minded administrator, why settle- 
ments have been made in the Central Provinces for 
twenty years or less when settlements are made in the 
North-West for thirty years ? I ask every responsible 
ruler why the (lovernment should demand 6o per cent, 
from the Malguzar of the Central Provinces when the 
Covermnent, receives only about 40 per cent, in Nortli- 
West according to the evidence of Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell ? Tliese differences in figures may not mean 
much to the theoretical statesman, but they mean life 
and death to the Indian cultivator. Every tampering 
with the settled rules in land settlements, every lowering 
of the period of settlements, every increase in the pro- 
portion of the Government demand means the further 
impoverishment of the cultivators, means increased 
wretchedness and indebtedness in ordinary times, increas- 
ed deaths in famines. Why gentlemen, this very ex- 
periment was tried in these North-Western Provinces ; 
the Government demand at first was not half but two- 
thirds of the assests of the landlords ; and that rule 
created a degree of suffering to the people greater than 
all the wars of the first half of this century. That 
rule was ultimately abandoned in 1855, Govern- 

ment demand was fixed at one half the rental of the 
landlord ; and is it fair that we should go back in the 
Central Provinces to the old rule which our experience 
has taught us here to be harsh and cruel to the cultw 
valors? If the people had any control over the exteutive 
action in the Central Provinces, the tamperii>g with the 
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old establisiied settlement rules would not have been 
allowed. If the people had been represented jn the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council to press these matters, no 
Viceroy of India would have permitted siicli departure 
ffoiu the usual settlement rules, a departure which 
has been disastrous in its cohsecpiences on the condition 
of the people and increased the* deaths from families in 
the Central Provinces. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you longer on this subject 
than I had intended, but the importance of the subject 
is my excuse, I state my deliberate opinion, based on 
a careful study of the (Question for thirty years, that the 
land-revenue arrangements in India are responsible, not 
for bringing on famines, but for deepening the effects of 
these famines ; and secondly, that if the position of the 
cultivator was assured, if the demand from him were 
fixed within equitable and • fi.xed limits, loss of lives 
could be prevented on the occurrence of famines, as it 
has been prevented in Bengal. British administration 
has done much for us ; it has given us internal peace, it 
has given us education, it has brought us nearer to 
western civilisation. But British administration has not 
performed all its duty so long as the country is desolated 
by famines, unheard of in any other civilised and well- 
governed country. My conviction is, and I lay it loyally 
before the Government, that these frequent and acute 
famines are mainly owing to the cause that 
industries arc gone ^ and our village lands are over-assessed^ 
My^onviction is, and I lay it loyally liefore tlie Govern* 
4itcut, that this enormous loss of lives is preventible, an4 
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could be avoided through more considerate land settle* 
tnents, assuring to the cultivator in every province an 
adequate proportion of the food that he produces. 

Military Expenditure, National Debt, Currency, 
Industries, Services. 

Gentlemen, there are various other causes of the 
poverty of India under British Rule which I have not 
touched upon to-day, and which I do not wish to touch 
upon, because they have been discussed ably, eloquently, 
and repeatedly by yourselves at previous meetings of 
this Congress, and some of them will he discussed again 
this year by other speakers. There is the question of 
the enormous Military Expenditure, and the maintenance 
of a vast army out of the resources of India, not for the 
requirements of India, but for the requirements of the 
British Empire in Asia, Africa, and even in Europe. 
There is the question of the National Debt, which, in 
Great Britain, has been reduced by about 175 millions 
since i860, and which has gone up by over 100 millions 
in India within this period, causing an increasing drain 
out of the revenues of India for the payment of interest 
in England. There is the question of the Currency which 
has been lately settled by the Currency Committee in a 
manner not conductive to the interests of the millions of 
cultivators whose debts have been increased, and savings 
depreciated. There is the question of encouraging and 
helping the Industrial Classes ruined by unfair competi- 
tion, a question which has been ably and exhaustively 
dealt with by one of the most learned and thoughtful 
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-writers of our generation, the Hon^ble Mr. Justice Ranacie 
of Bombay, And there is the question of the possible 
saving in expenditure by the larger employment of the 
educated people of India, not only in the Indian Civil 
Service, but in the higher grades of all services. Educa- 
tional and Medical, Police and Engineering, Post OtTice 
and Telegraph, Three generations of Indians have been 
educated in Phiglish schools and colleges in India ; they 
have proved their fitness and capacity in every place they 
have held ; and yet they are virtually Uitlanders in their 
own country so far as a real control over administration 
is concerned. 

I pass over these and other cognate subjects because 
I have no time to deal witli them, and because you have 
often dealt with them eloquently and exhaustively, and 
will deal with many of them again. I will only repeat 
that it is perfectly [lossible to cut down expenditure, to 
moderate land assessments, to revive industrie.s, and to 
prevent deaths from famines, if there is a real and honest 
determination to rule India for the good of the people 
and with the co-operation of the people. Gentlemen, I 
wish with your permission to add one or two words on 
this last subject, viz.^ the desirability <)f enlisting the co- 
operation of the people in the work of administration, — 
the desirability of bringing the administration in closer 
touch with the people, and bringing our rulers in closer 
touch with ourselves. This is desired by every enlightened 
and far-siglUed ruler as well as by ourselves ; and this is 
calculated to improve the administration and to make 
British rule in. India stronger and more popular. 4 
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commencement has been made in this direction since the 
days of Miinro and Elphinstone and Lord William Ben* 
tinck ^ and what Lwill suggest is not a new departure, 
hut a progress on the lines already laid down. I do not 
myself believe in new departures and novel experiments 
in administration ; having passed the best years of my 
life in administration I naturally have more faith in 
gradual and cautious progress on the lines which have 
already been laid down. 

Village Unions. 

Gentlemen, I will begin with villages — because, as I 
have already said, in India villager represents the nation. 
In village administrations there is no touch between the 
rulers and the people, the only link between the adminis- 
trators and the j)eople in civil administration is hated 
link of the police. It is a misfortune and an adminis- 
trative mistake that our District officers should have so 
little direct touch with the villagers and their natural 
leaders, and should wcjrk so entirely through the police. 
If there is distress in the land, tlie police makes enquiries ; 
if there is cholera epidemic in the land the police distri- 
butes cholera pills ; if a village lank has given way or the 
the village water-supply dried up the police reports and 
organises help • if a tree has been blown down and ob- 
structs a Village path, (I have seen instances of this my- 
self), the villagers are powerless to help themselves until 
the police comes and removes the ohstructioiL It seems 
to be a mockery tliat the very country which was t!ie first 
organise. village communities, villago Panchayets, and 
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villacfe self-government, and clierished these institutions 
for 3,000 years, should he rendered so absolutely helpless, 
and should he ruled through the undesirable agency of 
the police. Gentlemen, the mistake has been discovered 
and Village Unions have been formed or are in the 
course of formation in most Provinces in India. Make 
these Village Unions real centres of village administration 
in so far as is consistent with good Government. Parcel 
out each Sub-division into twenty or thirty Village 
Unions, entrust the Union Committees with the charge 
of village roads, village tanks, village drainage, village 
education, and village hospitals, and send over to them 
all petty civil and criminal cases, not for judical disposal, 
but for amicable settlement. A great deal expensive 
litigation and bad feeling in villages can thus be stopped, 
a great deal of useful work can thus be done, and what is 
more, the natural leaders of the village population will 
thus come in touch with the Sub-divisional and District 
administrators, and will form the agents of village admi- 
nistration in so far as they are fit to take that position. 
•An iin-sympathetic system of rule through the police will 
thus be replaced by a rule with the co-operation of the 
people themselves. 

Municipal Towns. 

From the subject of Villages I come to the subject of 
Municipal Towns which are receiving a great deal of 
attention now. Gentlemen, I consider it of primary 
'importance that we should insist on efficient municipal 
administration, and that power should be given td tlli 
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Government to ensure such efficient administration if the 
Municipal Commissioners are slack. Such power is 
retained by the Government in England, and it is more 
necessary that such power should be retained by the 
Government in India. But having provided for this, 
I am of opinion that the work should be done through 
the elected Commissioners and not through the offi- 
cialsr or secretaries appointed by the Government. 
The latter system ruins self-government, and is not 
needed. I have myself supervised the work of every 
Municipality in a District as a District-Officer, and I 
have supervised the work of all the Municipalities in a 
Division as a Divisional Commissioner. The Municipal 
Commissioners were sometimes zealous and sometimes 
slack, sometimes they went the right way and sometimes 
the wrong way ; but I have never found them obstruct- 
ive ; I have never found them averse to sanitary improve- 
ment or general progress ; I have never found them other 
than amenable to reason and advice. With some tact 
and patience and sympathy we can get all that we want 
to do through the men elected by people themselves ; 
and it is unwise and undesirable, it is a confession of 
our own incompetency and want of sympathy, to try to 
replace the elective system by men appointed by the 
Government to do Municipal work in the small District 
towns of India. The aptitude of Self-Government in 
towns and villages is, in India, a heritage of three 
thousand years, and to seek to ignore it is an administra- 
tive blunder, and a confession of our own incort;\pe- 
ieocy. 
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District Boards. 

Coming next to the subject of District Boards, the 
question is often asked why non-official chairmer) should 
not be appointed over these Boards. The reason, gentle- 
men, in the generality of cases, is that non-official gentle- 
men who know their own villages and estates well, have 
not the same knowledge of the District as a whole as the 
District Officer. We must, above all, insist on efficient 
work being done — and generally the District Officer is 
the only man who can in the ordinary course of his 
tours supervise and secure efficient work throughout his 
District. At the same time I would not make any hard 
jind fast rule ; and where we have retired Government 
servants or private gentlemen who know their Districts 
well, and who have tlie capacity and the time for adminis- 
trative work, it would be a gain and not a loss to our ad- 
ministration to see such gentlemen appointed chairmen of 
District Boards ; and I sincerely hope to see a beginning 
made by the Government in this direction. Another 
question which is often discussed in connexion with 
District Boards is the poverty of their income. This, 
gentlemen, is a real and a grave evil ; and it has become 
not only desirable hut necessary that for large provincial 
schemes of irrigation and drainage the resources of the 
District Board should l)e supplemented by provincial 
grants. You are aware how much good is done in these 
provinces by a system of irrigation-wells ; and there is 
no reason why the work of the maintenance of a sufficient 
number of such wells and of other works for the preveu* 
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tion of famine should not he made over to the District 
Board on allotments made by the Provincial Government. 
In Bengal the crying evil is bad drainage, which causes 
that malaria which is the curse of one half of the pro- 
vince. There is no reason why a provincial grant 
‘should not be made to every District Board for the proper 
drainage of the District. Gentlemen, I have said it else- 
where that the money spent on one needless trans-frontier 
war, if spent in improving the drainage of Bengal, would 
save millions of the people permanently from one of the 
direst curses of the present age. My advice is, make the 
District Boards real agents of beneficient administration 
with the co-operation of the people ; don’t strangle them 
by the shackles of officialism ; don’t starve them by want 
of funds. 

Provincial Legislative Councils. 

And now, gentlemen, I come to the important subject 
of Provincial Legislative Councils, and on this subject 
also my suggestion will be to proceed (ui the lines already 
laid down and not to take a new departure. The object 
•of allowing District and Municipal bodies to elect mem- 
bers of these Councils was to allow the views of the 
people to be represented, and I think every responsible 
administrator in India will admit that this wise step has 
improved and strengthened the legislative machinery of 
the Government. Even when the views of the elected 
riiembers are rejected — and they are often rejected — even 
then the expression of their views is a gain to the^cause 
^bf administration. The time has now come when a fuller 
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scope may be given to this expression of our views and 
the representation of our opinions. Half-a-dozen mem- 
bers, elected under somewhat complicated rules can 
scarcely give expression to the views of a province with 
a population of thirty or forty millions or more. Is it 
too much to hope that in the not remote future the 
Government will find it possible to permit every District 
to be represented by its own memlier ? T do not object 
to the number of official and nominated members being 
also increased ; I do not object to the Councils sitting 
five days or six days in the week instead of one day ; 
and I do not object to the head of the Government 
reserving the power of vetoing a measure, even against 
the views of the majority of the Council, in urgent cases 
a.s the Queen of England has theoretically the power to 
refuse her consent to a measure passed by both Houses. 
With these safeguards, I would suggest an expansion of 
the Provincial Councils on the bases of each District being 
represented by its member, so that tliere may be an ad- 
cquele expression of the people^s opinions and views on 
every question. We do not wish for the absolute control 
of the administration of the country, but we do demand 
an adequate means of placing our views before the 
Government before it decides on questions affecting our 
welfare. 

Provincial Executive Councils. 

But, gentlemen, the Legislative Councils deal with 
legislation only, there are large and important measures of 
adn^jnistration which do not come within the scope of 
tliese Councils. The weakness of the present systera 
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of Government is that in the decision on these adminis- 
trative measures the people Have no voice and are not 
heard at all. To take one instance out of hundreds 
which will no doubt suggest themselves to you, the 
people of the Central Provinces of India had no con- 
stitutional means of declaring whether the revenue settle- 
ment should be for twenty or thirty years ; whetlier the 
Government demand should be 50 per cent, of the 
Malguzars’ assests, or 60 per cent.; and the decision to 
which the (government arrived without the constitutional 
advice of the people has been disastrous. Gentlemen, 
this defect can be rectified, this weakness may be re- 
moved. There are Executive Councils in Pombay and 
in Madras; similar Executive Councils may be formed 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, in the 
Central Provinces and in Bengal, and at least one 
member of the Executive Council should be an Indian 
gentleman with experience in administrative work, and 
representing the views of his countrymen. It is usual, 
for a member of an E.xeculive Council to have a port- 
folio, to have one department of work assigned to 
him ; and the work w'hich I would assign to the Indian 
member is Land Revenue, Agriculture and the. In- 
dustries. There is no department of work in which an 
Indian member can make himself more valuable to the 
voiceless millions of cultivators and artisans. The addi- 
tion of one Indian member will not weaken Provincial 
administration. It will strengthen such administration, 
make it more sympathetic and bring it into somewhat 
closer touch with the people. 
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The Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

And, pcntlemen, nm 1 aspirinL^ too when I 
hope for similar seals for Indian members in the cloudy 
heiiihts of Simla? Am I urging anytliing unreasonable 
when I propose that the Viceroy who has the benefit of 
consulting experienced English administrators in his 
Executive Council, should also have the advantage of 
hearing the views and opinions of a few Indian members 
in the same Council before he decides on (jnestions 
affecting the interests of the people of India ? Am I 
urging anything unwise when I propose that the Viceroy, 
when he considers measures affecting the condition 
of the indebled*cultivators, the operations of the plague 
Sind famine relief, the rules of land-revenue settlements, 
the questions affecting Hindu and Mahomedan customs 
.and manners, should have by him, in his own Executive 
Council, a few Indian gentlemen who represent the 
.views, the opinions and the feelings of the people ? An 
Executive Council cannot be much enlarged without 
loss of efficiency but surely the Viceroy's Council could 
.make room for three Indian gentlemen, one to re[)rcsent 
Bengal and Assam, another to re[)resent the North-west 
and the Punjab, and the third to represent iiombay, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. The selection should 
rest, of course, with the Viceroy himself, for anything 
like election into an Executive Council would he ab- 
surd ; and the three Indian members should be entrust- 
ed with the departments of Agriculture, Industries and 
Land*Revenue of their respective provinces. Tlie wise 
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and magnanimous Akl)ar entrusted his Land Revenue 
arrangements to a Todar Mall ; and the liritish (lovern- 
nient may consider it wise and statesmanlike to avail 
itself of the experience of Indian gentlemen in control- 
ling Land Revenue Settlements and generally in improv- 
ing the condition of the voiceless and impoverished cul- 
tivators and manufacturers of India. I myself think 
that the administration of the country would be vastly 
improved by such representation of Indian opinions in 
our highest Councils and that the Government of India 
and the Ciovernment of the Provinces would be brought 
in closer touch with the people. 

Progress in the future. 

And now, gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
you once more for the great honour you have done me 
by electing me to preside on tliis occasion, and for the 
kind and patient hearing you have given me. I have 
been somewhat of an optimist all rny life, I have lived in 
that faith and I should like to die in that faith. The 
experiment of administration for the people^ not by the 
people was tried in every country, in Europe in the last 
century, by some of the hest-intentioned sovereigns that 
ever lived, who are ktu>wn in history as the Benevolent 
Despots of the i8th century. Tlie experiment failed 
because it is an immutable law of nature that you cannot 
permanently secure the welfare of a people if you tie up 
the hands of the people themselves. Every country in 
Europe recognises this truth now, and England foremost 
of all. Every English colony, has obtained a system of 
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self-government, ami from being discontented and dis- 
affected they are now the strongest supporters of the 
liritish empire. And a system of complete Self-Govern- 
moot in local aflitirs was conceded to Ireland by the 
present Government less than two years ago, when Lord 
Curzon was a distinguished member of that Government. 
The conditions of india are different, and I admit freely 
and fully that we want a strong centralised Government 
here ; and if the moderate sclieme I have proposed tended 
in any way to weaken the Indian Government, the pro- 
posal, gentlemen, would not have come from me. Hut 
I have discussed the sul)ject with many eminent ICnglish- 
men now in England and possessing vast experience in 
Indian administration, and I have asked them to reject 
my scheme if they thought it would weaken the Indian 
Government instead of greatly strengthening it. Gentle- 
men, I have never been told in reply that the scheme 
would weaken the Government. It is isolation, it is 
exclusiveness, it is want of touch with the people, which 
weakens Uriiish rule in India, and my desire is ta 
strengthen that ruh* l»y bringing it in touch with the 
people, by enlisting the zealous co-operation of a great 
and loyal nation. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to refer for a moment to my 
own experience as a District Odicer. You are aware that 
a District Officer is liable to fn cpieni. transfers ; and I was 
sometimes in charge of districts where 75 per cent, of 
the people were Hindus, and at other times of districts 
vrhtrff: 75 per cent, were Mahoinedans. I may remark in 
passing that every where I tcceivcd the cordial co-operation 
1.-.0 
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of the people in my administrative work, and the sym- 
pathy and support which I received from Mahomedan 
zemindars and the Mahomedan population generally 
enabled me to administer with some degree of success 
such vast and difficult districts as Backergiinj and 
Mymensing. But wliat I wish specially to mention is 
that in these Mahomedan districts the Government always 
employed a number of able Mahomedan Deputy Collect- 
ors to advise and help the District Officer iti his work ; 
and in all questions relating to the social and economic 
conditions of the Mahomedan people, and to their pub- 
lic feelings and religious sentiments^ 1 received the most 
valuable help and advice from my Mahomedan collea- 
gues in the work of administration. Gentlemen, the 
duties and responsibilities of a District Officer are hum- 
ble compared to the manifold duties and high respon- 
sibilities of a Viceroy or the Governor of a Province ; 
and I therefore often ask myself rf those statesmen do 
not sometimes feel, as we, hunrble District Officers, al- 
ways felt, that it would help and improve administration 
to have a few true representatives of the people by their 
side and in their Executive Councils. And I cannot 
help replying to myself that the advice and help of some 
Indian colleagues would greatly strengthen the hands of 
wise and sympathetic statesmen in solviirg the great 
problems which lie before them, none of which is more 
momenious and more pressing than the condition of 
the Indian agriculturist and the Indian manufacturer. 

Gentlemen, from whatever point of view I exaipined 
Ihe question, whether in the light of European history^ 
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Ot of the spirit of British institutions, or of the require* 
nlents for good government for India, I feel convinced 
that to associate the people of India more largely in 
shaping the administration of the country is not only 
the wisest but the only possible path before us. It is 
true we have not been moving onwards in this t>ath in 
recent years ; we have actually stepped backwards in 
these years of misfortunes and calamities and panic ; 
we have even been deprived of those rights and privi- 
leges which we secured in years of wise and sympathetic 
administration. But such years of retrograde movement 
come to all nations from time to time, even to those 
who are most advanced. Remember Kngland at the 
close of the last century, when to talk of political re- 
forms was punished as sedition and crime, when coercive 
measures were passed to stop public meetings, when 
reactionary laws were enacted to restrict the liberties of 
Englishmen. The panic passed away after the Napoleonic 
wars were over, and the Reform came in 1832. 'Mie 
reactionary period through which we are passing will end 
before long, and wise English statesmen will perceive in 
the future, as they have perceived in the past, that Eng- 
land's duty and England’s interests are the same in 
India, to consolidate British rule by extending, not 
restricting Self-Government, by conciliating, not alien- 
ating a vast and civilised nation. 

Gentlemen, it is possible to avert distress and dis- 
asters and deaths from famines, to spread prosperity 
and rontentuient and peace, and to evoke the zealous 
and loyal and spontaneous support of a grateful nation, 
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only by conccdin" to the people, with due and proper- 
safeguards, the rights of Self-Government, It is not 
possible, without such concession, without admitting the 
people to a real share in the control of their own affairs, 
to save India from distress and discontent, from impo- 
verishment and famines. Therefore, as an old and faith- 
ful servant of the Indian Government, I have thought 
it my duty to raise my voice and urge the adoption of 
the better and the wiser course, the only course which 
can save our country from preventible misfortunes and 
disasters, and can consolidate the British Rule in India. 



X. FAREWELL SPEECH IN CALCUTTA. 

\Ddivered in the Town Hall on February 23. 1900, iti 
reply to an Address presented by the 
citizens of Calcutta^ 

Friknds and Countrymen, 

I am miable to find words to adequately express my 
feelings on an occasion like this. You overwhelm me by 
your kindness and by your cordial appreciation of tlie 
humble services which I have attempted to render to 
the cause which we all have at heart. Your kindness 
and your ap[)reciation will live in my memory through 
years of future toil and endeavour. I shall remember 
that you did not forget your humble fellow-worker, who 
shared your aspirations and shared your endeavours 
during years of absence from his country ; and I shall 
remember that on his return amidst you, you extended 
to him the hand of kindly appreciation and of brotherly 
love. Tiiere are ties which are stronger than the ties of 
blood, and they are the ties of a common country, com- 
mon aims, and common endeavours. These are the ties 
which bind all castes and creeds in India as one united 
people, and these arc the ties which will nerve our hands 
and strengthen our hearts in our future endeavours. 

It: is not possible for me, gentlemen, to refer to the 
various matters which you have dwelt upon in your kind 
Address, nor is it possible for me, to make an adequat6 
reply to all that you have stated^ You will permit me 
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therefore to confine my reply to only one or two salient 
points in your Address, and to say a few words on our 
present situation. 

Literary Work of Educated Indians. 

You have alluded in flattering terms to that humble 
literary work which has been, not a task, but a recreation 
and a joy to me during the last 30 years. That work has 
beguiled my sadde^st hours, solaced me in lonely hours, 
and refresiied me in the midst of overwhelming work of 
a different nature. I remember the solitary evenings when 
I was encamped in the midst of the rice-fields of Dakkhin 
Shahbazpur, a sca-washed island in the mouth of the 
(langes, when I read Grant Duffs inspiring work on the 
History of the Mahrattas, and spent my nights in dream- 
ing over a story of Sivaji. I remember the days when I 
travelled over Tippera, and occasionally crossed over to 
Hill Tippera, with Tod’s spirited History of Rajasthan in 
my knapsack, and when I ventured to compose a story 
of Pratap Sinhn, I remember how, after weary days 
spent over official work and official bundles in the heavy 
District of Mymensingh, 1 sought recreation and rest 
adinist the countless volumes of European and Indian 
scholars who have written on Indian Antiquities, and I 
conceived the idea of writing a connected history of 
Civilisation in Ancient India. In my long furloughs, 
and with the help of many Pandits whose learned names 
grace the pages of my works, I placed before my country- 
men, in original and in translation, the substance of {hat 
vast body of Sacred Hindu Literature which is the 
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noblest heritage of the Hindu nation. And 1 did not con- 
sider tliat task complete till I was able, after my retire- 
ment from service, to place before liie modern world, in 
a condensed and readable form, the great Epics of India. 
This, gentlemen, has been recreation of my lift; *, it has 
strenglliened me and sustained me amidst multitudinous 
work, and I hope it will continue to help and sustain me 
in all my labours during the rcmaitnng days of my life. 

Gentl(;mcn, other and more gifted men than myself 
iiave devoted themselves to literary work during this half 
century, and surveying their work as a whole, it is possi- 
ble to discern a certain direction which our literary work 
has taken. In one word, all the greatest works of tiic 
half century, about to close, centre round the cardinal 
idea of Service to our Mother Land, Till the middle of 
this century, we were taught to regard oiir ancient religion 
as a systt'm of superstition, our ancient history as fable, 
and our own languages a-s unfit for ambitious literary 
endeavours. That we have outlived those times, that we 
have discarded those degrading notions, is due to the 
endeavours of our own countrymen, to that band of 
noble-hearted and patriotic men who explained to us our 
ancient religion, elucidated our ancient history, created 
our modern literature. The venerable Vidyasagar led 
the van of progress, and explained to us, when we we e 
little children, what svas great and glorious in our ancient 
religion and literature. The talented Madhu Sudan 
Datta turned away from fruitless compositions in English 
to his native language, and constructed that splendid 
fabric of Epic Poetry which is now the pride of his 
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countrymen. And the inimitable I>ankim Chandra 
devoted a well-spent life in creating a body of literature 
which strengthens and insj)ires iis, while it charms and 
fascinates. These were the pioneers of our contempora- 
neous literature, and I know of no truer patriot and no 
IriKT servant of his country than these gifted men who 
taught us to regard our country’s religion and history and 
literature with a legitimate and manly admiration. For, 
gentlemen, that nation has no future which has no faitiv 
in itself ; that nation will know no progress which is not 
conscious of its own strength ; and our first and greatest 
indebtedness for the progress of this half century is to 
those who have taught us to have faith in ourselves. 
'Fhat progress has not been altogether perfect. We have 
great sins to answer for. No one knows, better than 
ourselves, our little weaknesses, our petty jealousies, our 
vanity and disunion, our self-seeking and selfishness. 
But making every allowance for our sins — ^and they are 
many— we may still confidently declare that in the broad 
results we have made a distinct progress in this half cen- 
tury. We stand farther ahead than where we were fifty 
years ago. We feel more strength in oiir endeavours 
and more faith in our hearts than we did fifty years ago-. 
And we have more confidence in our country’s cause than 
we had fifty years ago. To those who were the first 
pioneers in this progress is due our utmost gratitude and 
our loving homage. And we, who humbly follow in their 
footsteps, shall do well to remember that literature itself 
adds to its own title to glory, if it is consecrated by the 
love of mother land. If following the great masters af 
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this ^rpneration, wc loo succeed in contriluitiny; towards 
ti)is end, anti in inspiring in our children a firmer faith 
in oiir country's religion, a lt)ftii*r admiration of our 
country's history and a manlier pride in our country's 
lil'MMtuK*, our own literary work, hiimhle and poor as 
they may be, shall not have been done in vain. 

Administrative Work of Educated Indians. 

Gentlemim, you have alluded in flattering terms to my 
administrative work during more than a (juartcr of a 
century. I look hack with pleasure on those long years 
of rny life during which I worked in friendliness and per- 
.^‘ect good feeling with other members of the great Civil 
Service of India. Gentlemen, we understand them better, 
and they understand us better, when we work together 
with the same common object, and to the same common 
jnir[)ose. We learn to appreciate their hard work and 
devotion to duty, and they learn to af)preciate our fitness 
for serving our own country. I can look hack through 
long years to those days when I st-rved under men for 
whom I still feel the highest admiration, and something 
more than admiration — men like Sir Charles Stevens, 
sometime Lieutenant-Governor of Lengal, like Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, now Lieutenant (iovci nor of Norlh-Wrst, 
and Sir Steuart Tiayley, now Member of the India 
Council. It is a pleasure to work and agree with such 
men, it is a pleasure even to differ from them in opinion. 
I'or, gentlemen, not unoften we discussed in perfect 
friendliness our oiiposing views, and I may say the value 
.of llie admission of Indians in liie Civil Seiviee consists 
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in the fact that tliey represent the views of their country- 
men which do not often coincide with Official views. 
The weakness of the Civil Service lies in the fact that, 
with all its ability and honest work, it is not in touch 
with the pco[)le and does not know the people. And 
I look forward to the admission of more Indians in the 
Service to counteract this defect, and to make tiie admi- 
nistration of the country more sympathetic, more efficient, 
more in touch witli tlie people. 

Political Creed of Educated Indians. 

(lentlemen, you i^ave also alluded in exceedingly 
flattering terms to the humble endeavours I have made 
to advance the political cause of our country. Our 
political aim and endeavour, as 1 understand them, and 
as you all understand tliem, may be described in two 
words. We identify ourselvt^s with tiie Britisli rule and 
pledge our sup|)ort to that rule at every sacrifice. And 
we demand under the British rule a larger share in the 
administration of our own concerns. This is my creed, 
and this is your creed, and there is not an educated 
Indian at the [)resent day who does not in his heart 
subscribe to this creed. Educated India has identified 
itself with the British rule, and educated India seeks, 
through tlie continuance of the British rule, that larger 
measure of sclf-goverument and representation which it is 
our aim and endeavour to secure. 

Self-government, under necessary control and supervi- 
sion, is the secret of good government among all civilised 
communities. ‘Tt is an inhereut condition of human 
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affairs,” says the qreatest political thinker of this century, 
the late Tf>hn Stuart Mill, “that no intention, however 
sincere, of protecting the interests of others, can make 
it safe or salutary to tie up their own hands.” 'fliis is a 
truth which has l)een illustrated in every of the 
administration of India within the [)rusent century. 
There is r.o civilised country in the world in which the 
administrators are inspired with a more sinciTe desire to 
promote the material welfare of the people than Iiulia, 
and there is no civilised country in the world wlune 
that desire has been so imperfectly fulfilled, because 
the peO[)le have not been consulted, and have had no 
voice in the control of their own affairs. 

I do not propose this evening to go over the entire 
field of Indian administration. But the attention of the 
whole country is at the present moment directed to the 
great fair.ine which is desolating the western portions of 
India, and I wish, with your permission, to say a few 
words on tlie land-revenue administration of the last 40 
years, which is mainly responsible, not in bringing about 
this famine, hut in deepening and accentuating its disas- 
trous effects. 

Land Administration during 40 yoars- 

Gentimen, when the histoiy of the I/ind Revenue 
Administration of India during these 40 years is fully 
written, it will be found to be one of the strangest and 
saddest in the annals of mankind. Forty years ago, 
India jivas desolated by a great famine, and I remember 
the days when us a school boy 1 heard harrowing 
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accounts of death and starvation in Northern India, 
when as scliool boys we were asked to contribute our 
liunible mile for the relief of suffering ajid distress. The 
years of famine was at last over, and Lord Canning, who 
was then the Viceroy of India, sought to introduce some 
remedial measures, such as would permanently improve 
the condition of the people and make them more pros- 
perous and resourceful. 

Lord Canning’s scheme of Land Settlement. 

You know that an enquiry, instituted by I.ord 
Canning, was made under the guidance of Col. Baird 
Smith, and that a recommendation was made that the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenues, which had 
secured prosperity to tlie peasantry and the landlords of 
Bengal, should be extended to other parts of India. 
Lord Canning had the courage to place this recommenda- 
tion before the Secretary of State for India, and the 
Secretary of State recorded a memorable resolution, 
describing the proposal as “a measure dictated by 
sound policy and calculated to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the resources of India, and to insure in the 
higiiest degree the welfare and contentment of all classes 
of Her Majesty^s subjects in the country.” 

Had Lord Canning lived 5 years longer, India would 
have received this covered boon. But the great states- 
man died in 1862, and then followed one of those long 
and fruitless controversies which have so often ruined 
the best intentions, and marred the noblest objects of 
Brit sh rulers in India. The controversy went on for 
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twenty years between the Secretary of Slate’s Council 
and Viceroy’s Executive Council in India, and the stran- 
.qest part of it is, tliat the people of India, whose welfare 
it was intended to secure, were not consulted and not 
informed as: to what was goini; on. Gentlemen, we are 
not a race of savages, incapable of understanding our own 
material interests, nor have we been wanting in ex[ieri^ 
enced and moderate and crusted Laders, commanding 
the confidence of the Government and the confidence 
of the people. In Ilengal we had wise and thoughtful 
men like Ram Gopal Ghose, and Digambar Mitler and 
Kristo Dass Pal, and other provinces produced even 
more eminent men, like Madbava Rao and Dinkur Rao, 
who virtually ruled kingdoms, and secured order and 
prosperity out of chaos and misery. If these men had 
been consulted, if these men bad seats in the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy, and even in the Council of tlie 
Secretary of Slate, if these men had been allowed to 
plead the cause of their sufTering countrymen and to 
represent facts in tlieir true light, the decision on Lord 
Canning’s proposal might have been other than it 
was. But by a strange irony of fate, a strange exclus- 
iveness on the part of the British Government, the 
leaders of the Indian nation were not consulted with 
regard to a measure intended to secure the welfare of 
the Indian nation, the long controversy was carried on 
among alien administrators secretly and in the dark, and 
in the end the interests of the people, who were not 
represented and not heard, were sacrificed. The proposal 
for a Permanent Settlement was rejected in 1883, and 
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the policy of continuing recurring settlements and re- 
curring etihancements of revenue was continued to ilie 
ifiipovcrishment of the nation. Gentlemen, at the 
present moment we are hearing a great deal of the 
poverty of the Indian peasantry, and it was only iast 
week tliat the present Viceroy of India raised his voice 
in tins very hall for raising subscriptions for the relief 
of suffering and distress. Onr sincere gratitude is due 
to that kind-hearted nobleman, who is struggling in the 
midst of appalling diriiculties to relieve the siiffi.'ring and 
distress of our countrymen ; hut I will say this — and 
few who know the revenue history of the country will 
contradict me— that if Lord Canning^s noble remedial 
measure liad been passed after 1S60, it would have been 
unnecessary for l.ord Ciirzon to appeal to the gener- 
osity of the Indian nation for a distress so intense and 
so appalling in 1900. 

Lord Ripon’s Schema of Land Settlement. 

Gentlemen, 1 have brought down the history to 1S83. 
Permit me to narrate the subsequent events in a few 
words. Tlie Marquis of Ripon was our Viceroy from 
1880 to 18S4, and while His Lordship consented to the 
abandonment of the original proposal of a Permanent 
Settlement, he at the same lime made a fresh proposal in 
a modified form. Looking at the harassing nature of 
the recurring settlements in Madras, Lord Ripon, in his 
Despatch of the 17th October, 1882, made a proposal 
that in all Districts which had been once survej’ed and 
settled, the assessment should be regarded as final and 
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permanent, subject only to variations on the sole ground 
of rise or fall in the prices of food grains. You will see 
that this was not a Permanent Setlleinent such as Lord 
C inning had [)roposed 3 it pennhted the future increase 
of land-revenue on tlic ground of a rise in prices ; l)Ut 
subject to this one condition it was a IVrinanent Settle- 
ment of the land assessment and saved millions of cul- 
tivators from repeated and liarassing siirvt;ys and re- 
classification of soils. (ientleinen, this (’(jiiitable pro- 
posal was cordially accepted by the Madias (Government 
in 1 vS 83, and for a time there was some hope again for 
the oppressed and im[)()verished cultivators of India. 

Hut History repeats itself, at least in the revenue 
administration of India, and Lord Ripon’s pro[)osal had 
the same Iiistory as Lord Canning’s previous proposal, 
lu)r two or three years, Lord Ripon’s proposal was 
under the consideration of the India Oflicaj at White- 
hall. We, the i)Cople of India, knew nothing of it, our 
leading men were not informed, our rej)resenlative men 
were not consulted. In the [)rolongcd discussions 
which took place in the dark and secret chambers of 
Whitehall, we were not permitted to express our views or 
to plead our cause 3 in the ecjually dark and secret cham- 
bers of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, our voice was 
not heard, and our eyes could not penetrate. While 
our attention was engrossed in a Letfis/dfive measure 
known as the Hlbert Hill, an Executive proposal of far 
greater importance, because concerning the well-being or 
poverty of millions of our suffering and voiceless cul- 
tivators, was di.scussed by our alien rulers, here and in 
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Ei\L;knuI, nnd they did not think it worth thuir wlnlc to 
consult the leaders of the nation for whose welfare the 
proposal was meant. 'I'lie result followed whit h mieiit 
have been expected. So Ion" as Lord l\l[)0/i remained 
at the helm of affairs in India, the India Office heltl its 
silence. J.ord Ripon retired from India in J^eccmOi r, 
1884, and in January, 1885, came the reply from ihe 
India Office vetoing I.ord Ripon’s fair and moderate 
proposal. Gentlemen, I know of no sadder incident 
in the hi.story of British rule in India than a decision 
like this, arrived at by the India Office at Whitehall, re- 
jecting the moderate and beneficent proposals of the 
Indian Government, and condemning the population of 
India to ctintiiuied poverty, misery and indebtedness. 
I rejieat that if we !uid representatives in the Viceroy's 
Executive Council and in the Council of the Secretary 
of Slate, if wo had been permitted to represent our 
interests anil our wishes when Lord Ripoifs pro[)osal 
was secretly delvatcd, the decision on the proposal might 
have been different, Madras would have been saved 
from harassing and rej/cated surveys and unjust enhance- 
ments ; and if the proposal had been extended to 
Western India, Western India would have been free 
from the present famine in its intense form. 

Mr. Cotton’s scheme of a Land Settlement. 

One more word on this subject, and I have done, 
''r’ncre arc still some administrators among us who are 
inspired by the benevolence of a Canning or a Ripon, 
and who place the happiness of the people before the 
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’interests of land-revenue, and one of such adminis- 
trators is now the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
That Province, CenUemen, has vast possil)iiities in the 
future, for most of the cultivable land in die Province 
is still waste grass-jungle. iiUt it requires capital, it 
requires enterprise, and it requires leadership to bring 
the vast country under cultivation, to import cultivators, 
to build lulls and villages for them, to su[)[)Iy them 
with ploughs and bullocks, to dig tanks for them, 
to do all that a far-sighted and benevolent Zemindar 
can do when he wishes to reclaim waste lands. Some 
sort of a Permanent Settlement is necessary to induce 
capital and enterprise, and the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam recommended some sort of a Permanent Settle- 
ment for Assam in order to open up the country. 
But the prospect of private Zemindars reaping the 
future benefits from the extension of cultivation in 
Assam did not commend itself to our rulers, and Mr. 
<!otton’s proposal has been virtually disallowed. Mucli 
regret is often expressed by responsible rulers at the 
want of capital and enterprise in India, (ientlemen, 
if some of these fine words could be translated into 
deeds in the land-revenue department, if measures 
were adopted whicli w'ould help enterprise in our culti- 
vators, and lead to accumulation of capital in the 
hands of our landlords, India would not be so utterly 
resourceless as she is to-day. And I repeat, gentlemen, 
that if we had been represented in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, if we could have taken a share in 
•the discussions which took place in that Council over 
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Mr. Cotton’s beneftcent proposal, if v/e could have 
represented there the interests of tl>e people for whose 
jiood all ri^L;lUeoiis Governments exist, the decision on 
the proposal mi^ht have been different from what 
it is. But we are Jiot admitted to these secret discus- 
sions, the people are not allowed to speak in those 
(Ajuncils which sliape the administration and decide 
on the fate of the Indian nation^ and the result is that 
the land-revenue administration of India during tliese 
40 years hafj, in spite of the best intentions, been fatal 
to the welfare of the nation. 

General Administration during 40 years. 

You will pardon me, gentlemen, for dwelling so long 
on the subject of land administration. Land is virtually 
the one means of subsistence left to us as a nation after 
our various indusliies have been killed by an unequal 
and unfair competition, and land-administration concerns 
,our well-being as a nation more intimately than adminis- 
tration in any other department. And blunders in land 
administration are mainly responsible for the frequency 
,.ind intensity of recent famines. I do not wish to take up 
your time by reviewing the administration in other depart- 
ments ; but you Nvill find on examination that, in every 
department, the administration, inspired by benevolent 
intentions, and carried on with undoubted ability, bars 
failed to safeguard the interests of the people, because it 
has chosen to tie up the hands of the people. England 
and India have both enjoyed uninterrupted internal 
peace during the last 40 years; within this period the 
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financiers of England, working under popular control 
and inspired by the genius of a popular leader like Mr, 
Gladstone, has reduced the public debts by over a 
hundred and seventy millions; but in India our hnance 
ministers, working without the control of the iieoplc, 
have added to the people’s debts by over a hundred 
millions sterling. England pays the whole or a pan 
of the cost of the Imperial Uou[)s maintained m every 
self-governing English Colony; we, in this country, 
have in the midst of our distresses and famines to pay 
lor the entire aimy, European and Indian, maintained 
in India, not merely for the defence of India, but for 
tlic safety of tlie British Empire in Asia and Africa, 
h'.very self-governing English Colony has taken measurer; 
to protect its infant industries against unfair compeli 
tion ; in India our ancient industries have been ruined, 
and no ade<iuate measures have yet been taken by tiic 
.Government to revive, as far as may he, those ancient 
industries on modern lines. Every self-governing 
iMiglish Colony protects its own interests against foreign 
lal)ourers, in the most complete and ellicacious /minner, 
and you know the harsii laws of Natal against Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects who wish to work there for u 
living. In India cheap labour is free from the danger 
of foreign competition, but wc a 7 e virtually excluded 
from the higher ranks of all services. From a ikirlia 
■mentary return issued in 1892, it appears lliat i;eariy 
ono-fifth of the revenue of India went in the paynejnt 
of salaries to Europeans; and since 1892, ilie {)osis 
open to the people of the country liave ^ not been 
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widened, but rather contracted under an ungenerous 
and reactionary policy especially in the Education and 
the Engineering Departments. 

Gentlemen, I bring no charge against any class or 
individuals for these disappointing results of the last 40 
years of British rule. I have said repeatedly, and I 
firmly believe, that there is a sincere desire in the higher 
administrators to promote and safeguard the interests of 
the people, and many of them, whom I have the honour 
of knowing, are men who are incapable of passing an 
order which they consider detrimental to the good of the 
people of India. But the most beneficent desire fails in 
its object, unless it is accompanied by a willingness to 
concede to the people some share in the control of the 
administration. Good administration in a great and 
civilised country is an impossibility, unless the people are 
allowed a share in the administration, and therefore, 
gentlemen, we ask for and demand a share in the control 
of the administration of our own concerns. 

Lord George Hamilton on the Congress. 

This is the claim which you have put forward loyally 
before the Government for years past, and this is the 
claim which I repeated in my Presidential speech at 
l.iicknow in December last, I explained our common 
object as clearly and as forcibly as my knowledge of 
the English language enabled me to do, and while I 
expected my proposal to be criticised, I certainly did 
not expect it to be misunderstood. Nevertheless, I find 
that my proposal has been misunderstood by so high 
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an authority as the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
George Hamilton. In a speech which His Lordship 
made recetitly in I'.ondon, he used these words in 
reference to my speech. 

“I read the other day a reniarkalde speccli by no 
unfriendly critic of Britisfi Administration in India, He 
admitted frankly and fully that British Administration 
bad conferred great benefits on India, and that it was 
conducted for the people, hut lie wished to subslilufe 
another phase, that Government in India should be 
conducted by the people.” 

Gentlemen, I feel flattered by Ibc kind and compli - 
mentary remarks made by so high' an authority about my 
speech, but I wish to point out once more, as I have 
already pointed out elsewhere, that nowhere in my Luck 
now speech did I propose to substitute the present form 
of Government by another phase, a Government con- 
ducted entirely by the people. Theories^ as such, have 
no attraction for me ; I always endeavour to find out what 
is pracHcahh under existing circumstances ; and all that 
I claim under llie existing circumstances of India, is that 
we should liave a voice, a share, in the control of adminis- 
tration of our own concerns. This I stated distinctly in 
my lAicknow speech, and this I repeat on the present 
occasion. 

Exclusive Rule unexampled in History. 

Gentlemen, History records scarcely any example of 
a great and civilised nation permanently placed under a 
system of government which allowed them no shart in 
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the control over their own concerns. In nncient Tndin^ 
tlie entire village adminislrntion was in the hands of 
village communities or local landlords, and though there 
was no representation in its modern forms, kings and 
potentates listen(;d to the wishes of the people and the 
leaders of the people in deciding on great questions 
of administration. In ancient Europe the policy of 
Imperial Rome was inspired by the same spirit, and you 
no doubt recollect the eloquent words in which Gibi)on 
has described the treatment of conquered provinces by 
Rome : — 

“The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Cicsar in Alesia, commanded legions, governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the Senate of Rome. 
Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of 
the State, was intimately connected with its safety and 
greatness.^* 

The history of Moghnl Rule in India may also be 
described in almost the same words, and we can truly 
say : — 

“The grandsons of the Hindus who had fought against 
Babar in the field of Fatehpur Sikri, commanded legions, 
governed provinces, and were admitted into the Councils 
of Akbar. Their ambition, instead of disturi)ing the 
tranquillity of the State, was intimately connected with 
its safety and greatness.” 

Slwll we for ever continue to describe British Rule 
in India in words the reverse of this ? Shall we for ever 
have to say ■’ 

“The grandsons and great-grandsons of those who 
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fiolped the British iti the hold of I'hissy and U'andewasli, 
of Laswari and Assye, wore oxchulod from the command 
of armies, from the govcrnmonl (>'f provinces, from the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, from the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, from the ILxeculive 
Councils of tlie Indian Provinces ?’* 

Future Prospects. 

Gentlemen, the [irospect before us is not inspiring:. 
We arc living in reactionary times ; we have achieved 
nothing of late ; we have lost a great deal of wljat we 
possessed before. 1 have felt tins, as well as any of you ; 
I have made my Iiumble endeavours against the tide of 
reaction ; I have struggled to save the wrecks of our 
established rights ; I have seen the object of my endea- 
vours snatched away from me almost at the moment of 
triumph ; I have been beaten, defeated, swept away by 
the overwhelming tide. It would he idle to pretend 
that I did not feel the disappointment as bitterly and 
acutely as any one of you ; but I can truly declare before 
you that I have never, in bitterest moments of disappoint- 
ment, been filled with despair. Our cause is so just, 
our demands are so moderatC| our claims are so much in 
consonance with all wise governments, ancient and 
modern, that they are hound to triumph. AVe desire tlie 
continuance of the British rule in India ; we desire a 
strong and centralised British Government to maintain 
order and peace in this vast Empire ; but consistently 
,with these objects, we desire admission in the Councils 
of the Empire, and a sliare in the control over the admj- 
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nislration of our own concerns. T?>ese are just and 
righteous and reasonable concessions, which the British 
nation shall not refuse, and which we are Ixrund to 
obtain, if we are true to ourselves. 


[ The fellowinq was the fexi aj the Address to which the 
above speech ivas a reply. ^ 

We, the residents of Calcutta in public meeting 
assembled, beg to convey to you our deep sense of 
gratitude for the many services rendered by you to the 
cause, of our country. 

Being one of the earliest among our countrymen to 
enter ir>to the Indian Civil Service, you have had a 
long and distinguished official career. a Revenue 
and Settlement Officer, as the head of the Executive 
of many first-class l>i:itricts, and finally as the adminis- 
trator of an important Division of these provinces, you 
won not only the admiration and confidence of the 
Government under which you served but also the respect 
and gratitude of the people over whom you ruled. 

We are aware that one of the principal reasons of your 
early retirement from the Indian Civil Service was desire 
to be more useful to your country and an anxiety to 
direct the attention of our rulers to the aspirations and 
grievances of the people of India from a position of 
greater freedom. The way in which you have employed 
your time since your retirement has fully justified the 
wisdom of that step. You have, within a short time,, 
done much, through the press and the. pbtform, to 
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inform and enlighten public opinion in England on some 
of the most momentous (tuestions of Indian administra- 
tion— [)aMiciilarly about the recent clutnge in tlic law 
of sedition in India and the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 
You have also sought to explain Indian (juestions to 
Members of the English Parliament and liave made 
timely representations to the India Office regarding 
them. While helping in the election of some members 
of the British House of Commons, you have availed 
yourself of the opportunity thus afforded of pleading the 
cause of your countrymen before the JCnglish people. 
You have also spoken to crowded English audiences 
on several occasions on Famine and Land-assesment in 
India, and have been earnestly endeavouring to impress 
upon the authorities the close relation the one bears to 
the other. For these services and labours, so disinter- 
estedly and ungrudgingly rendered, your grateful coun- 
trymen elected you President of the 15111 Indian 
National Congress, the highest office in the gift of the 
people of this country. 

Your services to literature have been no less conspi- 
cuous. You have considerably enriclied our national 
literature by your works of fiction, presenting an im- 
portant period of our past history in a most vivid 
and attractive form. By your scholarly and faithful 
translation of the Rig-Veda, you have helped to diffuse 
a wider knowledge of its treasures among our country- 
men. Your masterly exposition of Ancient India in 
your, historical works and your rendering of our great 
national epics into English verse have served to interpret 
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lo the nations of the West the India of the past and 
lo evoke an interest in the India of the present. 

In conclusion, \vc earnestly and sincerely pray that 
long may it be given to you to serve your country with 
the devotion and zeal you have hitherto evinced in her 
cause. 

We Remain, 

Sir, 

Your Grateful Fellow-Citizens. 



XI. FAREWELL SPEECFT IN nOME AY. 

{^Delivered m the rooms of the Presidency Association 
on March 14, 1900 ] 

ATr. Pri-sidknt and Gentleman, — I feel the cjreat 
honour done to tne hy this Association in conveyincf 
to me their kind wishes and farewell preetinqs on 
the eve of my dei)arliire for Europe, and I sincerely 
appreciate the manner in which the Cliairman has 
alluded to my humhle services in the cause which 
we have all at heart. Nothin" inspires me with greater 
confidence in our cause, and greater faith in the future, 
than to find that educated and patriotic men in all 
parts of India, living at a distance of a thousand miles 
or more from each other, join in the same endeavours, 
and devote themselves to the same cause — the cause 
of a loyal devotion to the British Rule — and loyal 
endeavours introduce reforms and extend self-govern- 
ment for the improvement of the administration and 
the welfare of the people, 'rhis is the puri>ose which 
animates educated men in all parts of India, which 
I have visited witiiin the last three months, in Madras, 
in Calcutta, in Lucknow and last llmugh not the least, 
in the enliglUened city of Bombay. And these endea- 
vours, which are always needful, are specially so at 
the present moment, when our country is suffering 
from^ a severe pestilence and a wide-spread famine, 
and when we, the people of India, should do all we. 
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can to loyally help the Government by co-opcrating 
in the measures undertaken for relief, and by submit- 
ting our advice and suggestions, based on our know- 
ledge of the condition of our suffering countrymen. 

The Wew Governor of Bombay. 

Amidst all these disasters and calamilie.s, you have 
worked in Bombay in a spirit of moderation, which 
has earned for you a graceful recognition from the 
kind-hearted nobleman who was lately the Governor 
of Bombay. You have chosen to forget the early 
mistakes of his administration, you have recognized 
the qualities of his generous heart, and you have 
parted with him with sincere expressions of good 
wishes and loyalty. And you have extended a cordial 
welcome to the nobleman who has now come in your 
midst, and who brings with him the best traditions of 
good government — of government for the good of the 
people of India. Gentlemen, it is now more than thirty 
years since the time when I was living in England as a 
young student, and wlien Sir Stafford Northcote was 
the Secretary of State for India. In those early days 
I learned to entertain a sincere and genuine admiration 
for Sir Stafford Northcote^s conscientious zeal for the 
good of the people of India, which I have never since 
forgotten in life. I do not often use the language of 
vain compliments, but I am expressing to you my 
candid and honest opinion, when I state that within 
the last thirty years there has been no Secretary of 
State for India, Nobleman or Cqmnioner, Conservative 
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or Liberal, who has worked with a more single-hearted 
devotion for the good of the people of India than Sir 
Stafford Northcote. I am expressing to you my candid 
and honest opinion when I state that, great and valuable 
as have been the services of all Secretaries of State for 
India, there has been no Secretary of State within my 
life-time who brought to the performance of his duties 
a higher and more sincere regard for the good of the 
people. This, gentlemen, is high praise when it is 
honestly spoken, not by political colleagues in England, 
but by the people of India, and this high praise was 
won by Lord Iddleslcigh. And let us hope and trust, 
this high praise will be won by his son whom you so 
cordially welcomed to these shores only the other day. 

Bopresontations of tho Fooplo. 

Gentlemen, you have all read the account, which 
appeared in the papers, of a dinner which was given 
to Lord Northcote on the eve of his departure as 
Governor of Bombay ; and you have all read the 
speech which the present Secretary of State for India 
made on that occasion. Lord George Hamilton was 
good enough to refer on this occasion in complimentary 
terms to rny Presidential speech at the Lucknow 
Congress in December last j and if his Lordship some- 
what misapprehended our aims and aspirations, I do 
not wish to dwell on the fact on this occasion. Our 
aim and our aspiration under the British Rule is not 
to change the present form of Government, as Lord 
George Hamilton supposed, but to maintain and 
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Strengthen the present system of Government by po- 
pular support and by some representation of popular 
opinion. I wish on the present occasion rather to refer 
the other portion of Lord George Hamilton's speech, 
in which his Lordship urged on his Excellency, the 
new Governor of Bombay, to consider the represent 
tttions of the people in a generous and liberal spirit, to 
reject them when they are impracticable, and to accede 
to them when they are practicable, and moderate. 
Gentlemen, if we could presume to give any advice to 
his Excellency, we would couch it in the very same 
words consider the representations of the people in 
a liberal and generous spirit, reject them when they 
are impracticable, accede to them when they are reason- 
able and moderate. Our complaint in the past has 
been that our representations, whether reasonable or 
unreasonable, have not been heard at all ; that the 
(/overnment has been guided entirely by ofticial opinions 
which were sometimes sound and sometimes influenced 
by causeless panic ; and that the njost moderate and 
practicable representations of the people have received 
virtually no hearing and no consideration in the work of 
administration performed ostensibly for the good of the 
people, 

IBxocutive Council of Bombay* 

What are our representations ? It is not possible for 
me this evening to enumerate them all within the time 
at my disposal but I will mention a few to indicate their 
drift and their purpose. You have in this Presidency an 
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Kxeciitive Council formed of trained and experienced 
administrators who help the (lovernor hy their 
advice and deliberations in the affairs of the vState, Our 
humble represcntiuion is, appoint one ex[)erienced, and 
moderate Indian in tliat Council to represent the view^i 
f)f the people, and specially to represent the interests of 
the millions of cif.livators and the industrial po[)ulation 
who form the bulk of tlie people. Tliis would be not 
introducing a new form of ( lovcrnn^ent, but strengthening 
the present system of Government by bringing it in touch 
with the people. This would be, not taking away tiie 
control of affairs from the hands of the present rulers, 
but conceding to us a humble share in that control, so 
that our opinions may be heard and our views represent 
ed in that secret Council Chamber which shapes the 
destiny of the nation. Is there any Ruler of Domhay 
who would not feel himself better informed and more in 
touch with the people if he had by his side an experienc- 
ed representative of the people to help him and advise 
him in the management of the affairs of the people ? 
there any Governor of Bombay who would not feel him- 
self stronger for sucli advice and su[)port at all times, and 
specially in times of famine and pestilence and panic ? 
And if this is a moderate and reasonable and practicable 
suggestion, may we not expect that his Excellency the 
present Governor of Bombay will find it possible witbio 
his term of oftke to consider it, in the words of I^ord 
George Hamilton, in a liberal and generous spirit, and 
make his rule both stronger and more popular by acced- 
ing to it ? 
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llio people of India from getting a fair share of The 
appoiiUincnts, I am not speaking only of the great 
f’ivil Service of India, but of all services — the educa- 
tional service, tlie medical service, the police service, 
the engineering service, the post and telegraph services, 
the jail and forest services— all the great services, of 
India. Ily a system of exclusion, iincxam[)led in liie 
Iiistory of any civilised country in anri(;nt or modern 
times, we, the people of India, are virtually excluded 
from the higher ranks of these services, and all the 
higher appointments in these services, barring a very 
.small percentage, arc held by ICuropeans. 1 Ijave said, 
this is a state of things unexampled in the history of 
any civilised country, for 1 can call to mhul no iirslance, 
in ancient or modern history, in which the rulers of a 
civilised and great country so erilirely excluded tiie 
])eople of the country from all llie higlier ranks the 
civil administration. The British nation do not desire 
this act of injustice to he perpetrated and continued. 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has declared in the 
most solemn manner her desire to admit all lier subjects 
to all olVices without distinction of race, caste or creed ; 
and yel the rules of admission to tite Civil services have 
been framed so, as to virtually exclude ns from holding 
a reasonable share of the high appointments in our 
own country. From a parliamentary return issued in 
1 892, it appears that nearly one-fifth of the revenues 
of India went in the payment of salaries to Europeans 
drawing more than a thousand rupees a year. You 
have asked that this uniust and ungenerous rule o( 
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exclusion should he modified, and that iiflci we Imvc 
been educated for three generations in JCngiisii scIkj^iIs 
and colleges, we may now be permilled, under more- 
equitable rules of admission, to have a fair share of- 
those appointments for whicii we have proved om fitness. 
Is lhi:> representation unfair or unreasunaiile ? It they- 
be not so, if they be reasonable and moderate, may 
we not ex|)cct his J^xceilency the new (loveimjr ot 
liombay will signalize his administration by inodilying 
the present system of exclusion, and admitting ns to 
a fair share of those liigh appointments to which our 
claim is recognized by our Queen and Soveieign ? 

Relief to Cultivators by moderate arid 
fixed Land Asscssmonts. 

liut, gentlemen, I turn from these and many other 
subjects, on which you have from time to lime huhimited 
your representations to the Government, to that vasu i 
subject which is at present engaging the allentir>n of ins 
Kx'cellcncy, the poverty and distress of the agrirailtmai 
population, and the famine winch is destdating WeUem 
India at the present moment. If there is omv* suhj» tl 
which should be above the sphere of party C(mtroversies, 
and should appeal to the humanity of all, it is the subjecl 
of those famines which arc desolating tlie coiiniry so 
frequently in recent years. And if any of you, gentlemen, 
have visited relief centres as I have recently dtme, and 
seen hundreds and thousands of starving and tottering 
men and women, our brothers and our sisters, crawling 
along the roads, resting under trees, lying down. on thi; 
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wayside perhaps to die before the hand of relief can 
reach them, you will have felt, as I felt, that this calamity, 
this overwhelming scene of human suffering and distress 
and death, cries to Heaven for a permanent redress. 
I’he way in which a permanent redress can be provided, 
and the condition of the agricultural population of India 
can be improved is not unknown to the authorities. In 
Provinces like liengal, where private zemindars make 
their own arrangements with ryots, the cultivators do net 
pay more than one-sixtli the gross produce of their lands 
as rent, and in many districts they pay a still more 
moderate rent. In parts of India like Madras and 
Bombay where the Government is virtually the landlord, 
the land-tax is screwed up to something near one-third 
of the gross produce, and the peasantry is necessarily 
reduced to poverty and indebtedness. In Bengal there 
is no such tiling as enhancement of rents except on very 
strong and equitable grounds which landlords have to 
establish in Courts of Justice ; in Bombay and Madras, 
every recurring settlement means an enhancement of 
the land-tax, and this uncertainty oi assessments para-^ 
lyses agricultural industry and impoverishes the peasantry. 
In Bengal I have known the cultivators of entire districts 
fall back on thier past savings in years of failure of crops ; 
in Bombay and Madras there are no such savings to fall 
back upon, and every year of bad harvests is a year of 
famine and of deaths. These facts are not unknown to 
the authorities, and able and distinguished administrators 
have from time to lime suggested the true remedy. As 
far back as iS^a, Lord Canning proposed a permanent 
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settlement for all India ; and if Lord Canning had lived 
five years longer, his proposal would have been acted 
upon, and famines in their present intense and disastrous 
forms would have been unknown. T,oid Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook placed on record their view against 
frequent and harassing surveys and settlements ; and 
acting on their suggestions, Lord Ripon finally proposed 
a modified form of permanent settlement which seemed 
to meet all objections and to provide a satisfactoiy 
solution to the whole question. Lord Ripon claimed for 
the Slate the right to enhance revenue in the future on 
the ground of a rise in prices ; but he assured the 
cultivators against recurring settlements and against all 
enhancements except on this one equitaliie ground, 
(jenilemen, this equitble solution was accepted and acted 
upon in Madras, and I am informed, also in IJombay ; 
but Lord Ripon left India in December 1S84, and his 
wise decision was vetoed by the Secretary of Stale for 
India in January 1SS5. And India has thus once more^ 
been plunged into another era of uncertain assessments, 
fre<tuent enhancements, agricultural distress, and disas- 
trous famines. We appeal, gentlemen, to the new 
Covernor of Bombay, who comes in our midst with the 
best traditions of good government, to fix a moderate 
limit to the land-tax, which in Northern India does not 
exceed ten percent, of the produce. We appeal to him 
in this year of famine and distress to extend to us that 
relief which is connected with the names of Canning 
and of Ripon, and to proclaim that in districts which 
have been once surveyed and settled, and in which most 
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of the cultivable lands are under cultivation, there shall 
b(: no further harassing; surveys and settlements, and no 
enhancement of rents except on the sole and equitable 
ground of a rise in prices. Gentlemen, I thank you once 
more for tlie cordial welcome you have given me and for 
the kind farewell you have accorded to me. I’his time 
to morrow, I shall be on the sea on my way to Europe^ 
but wherever I may be, your aims and aspirations shall 
be mine, your endeavours shall he my endeavours, and 
we shall work for a common purpose and a common 
object — for the happiness and prosperity and good 
government of our common motherland. 



XIL MAHA-BHARATA, THE ILIAD OF INDIA. 

{ Paper read before the Royal Society of Literature^ 
I.ottdon, on fune 14, 1899. Mr. Brabrook^ C. B. 
presiding. ] 

Among the many brilliant discoveries in the different 
departments of hinnau knowledge for which the present 
century will always be rctnembered in the history of 
mankind, the. discoveries in the sphere of Archivology 
and Ancient History are by no means the least brilliant 
or tlie least important. 'I'he successful researches of 
scholars and explorers in Egypt and in Babylonia, in 
India and in China, have effected a complete revolution 
in our knowledge, have widened the horizon of human 
history, and have broadened our ideas of the destiny of 
the human race. Ther are not a few of us, present here 
to night, who were taught in our early school days to look 
for the origin of human civilisation, of philosophy, arts, 
arid religion, in the annals of (Jrecce and Rome, some 
six or seven hundred years before the birth of Chri.it. 

But we have revised these early impressions, and we 
now trace the origin of civilisation from a period, not 
some hundred years, but some thousands of years before 
the birth of Christ. It almost seems as if an impenetrable 
nnst which bounded the horizon of our knowledge has 
suddenly lifted^ and beyond that mist, which marked 
the extreme limit of our historical knowledge, we now 
perceive for the first time long vistas of human civilisaliocv. 
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Stretching hack through endless cycles and ages, "riiis 
wonderful extension of our historical knowledge, almost 
within our lifetime, may be not inaptly compared to the 
experience of many a traveller who visits lofty mountains 
for the first time in his life. It often occurs to a traveller 
in the Himalayas, as it occurred to me some twelve years 
ago at Darjeeling, that during the first few days of his 
visit he sees nothing before him hut the lower ranges of 
hills, rising to a height of eight or ten thousand feet ; 
and he admires these graceful ranges in all their wild 
beauty. Suddenly one fine morning the mists clear up, 
and the traveller turns his admiring eyes from the lower 
ranges, which bounded liis horizon before, to the loftiest 
moimtains in the world — the wonderful peaks of the 
snow-covered Himalayas— rising to a height of 28,000 or 
29,000 feet. The first sight of this lofty array of 
stupendous peaks strikes him speechless with wonder, 
and creates in him, as it created in me, an impression 
never to be forgotten in life. It is with something like 
this feeling of wonder that we turn from the civilisation 
of Greece and Rome to the hoary antiquity of Egypt and 
Babylon, of China and of India, which has now been 
revealed to us. 

So far as we know now, the edifice of human 
civilisation was first reared in these four gifted lands, and 
curiously enough it was reared by the four great families 
of men of the old world. Tl)e Semitic race developed 
their earliest civilisation in Babylon, the Hamitic race in 
Egypt, and the Turanian race in China ; and the great 
Aryan race who now rule the best poitions of Europe., 
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Asia, and America, developed the earliest form of their 
civilisation in India. 

The early civilisation of India must necessarily have a 
greater interest for all of us than the civilisation of other 
ancient countries, not only because India and England 
are at the present moment bound together by political 
ties, and are proud to own the sovereignly of the beloved 
Queen whose eightieth birthday we have recently 
celebrated, but also because early Aryan thought and 
culture must always have a deeper interest for all Aryan 
nations. We cannot fix the earliest date of Indian 
civilisation, but we know from records which have been 
unearthed in IJabylon and Egypt, that some two or three 
thousand years before Christ, a Sanscrit-speaking nation, 
/. e. the ancient Hindus, lived on the banks of the Indus, 
and exported cotton and other products and niatiufactures 
of their land to Babylonia and to Egypt. For many 
centuries the Hindus lived in the Punjab, and it was 
there that they composed these beautiful hymns in their 
beautiful Sanscrit language, sonic of whicli are still left 
to us and are known under the collective name of the 
'Rig Veda.* The period during which the Hindus lived 
fn the Pinijab is therefore known as the Vedic Age, and 
extended from some unknown dale, two or three 
thousand years before Christ, to about fourteen or fifteen 
"liundred years before the Christian era. 

But to-night I wisli to speak— not of the remote 
Vedic Age — but of the next succeeding age, the Epic 
Age ^of ancient India, extending from fourteen or 
fifteen hundred years bc. to about a thousand or 
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eight hundred years B.c. You will, therefore, perceive 
that the Epic Age of India partially corresponds in 
point of time with the Epic Age of Greece, and that 
the great war of the ‘ Maha-Bharata* was contempo- 
raneous, within a century or two, with the Trojan War. 
But while the Epic Age of (jreece was the very infancy 
of Greek civilisation, the Epic Age of India is a com- 
paratively recent period of Indian history, and comes 
after a long period of an anterior and remote civilisa- 
tion. India was old in her civilisation in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries before Christ, when 
Greece was in her early infancy, receiving her first 
nourishment from the East. 

In this Epic Age, extending, roughly speaking, from 
1500 to 1000 BC., the whole of Northern India had 
attained a liigli state of civilisation, and was parcelled 
out into small slates and kingdoms, flourishing side by 
side, bound together by a common language, a common 
civilisation, and a common religion, and thus forming 
a great confederation of cultured Hindu nations. 
Among these nations there were four which distinguish- 
ed themselves al)ove the rest by their prowess, arts, 
and civilisation. Two of these nations, the Kurus 
and the Panchalas, lived along the upper course of 
the Ganges, and their great war is celebrated in the 
great epic, the ‘ Maha-Bharata,* which may justly be 
called the Iliad of ancient India. Two other nations, 
the Kosalas and the Videhas, lived in the tracts of the 
country now known as Oudh and North Bchar, and 
their supposed . deeds are celebrated in another old 
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Indian epic, the ‘Raniayana,* whicii may be called tlie 
Odyssey of ancient India. These are tlu* two j:;reat 
epics of ancient India, and it is of tlur first of these, 
the Iliad of India, that I wish to give a brief account 
to-night. 

The * Mahn-nharata ' is a vast and cncyclopauiic 
work, and is, in fact, the growth of ages. Its subject 
is a great war of the Kurus or Bharatas — hence the 
name ‘ Maha-Bharata,* which means tln^ great Bharata 
nation, — and the authorship of the work is ascribed to 
to a saint, Vyasa, who is suppposed to liave lived at 
the time of the war. But apparently the work has 
grown with tlie la[)se of centuries. .Songs and ballads 
relating to the war were composed and recited in the 
courts of Northern India during the centuries immedi- 
ately succeedir.g the event, and tl)iis thti war bet'ame 
the centre of a cycle of poems, traditif)ns, and legends, 
a tlioiisand years before Christ, even as Arthur and 
(JharlemagiKi became the centres of h.'geiids and songs 
in Europe a thoiisaiul years after Christ. 'I’iie real 
facts of the war were obliterated by age ; legendary 
or mythological heroes became the principal actors, and 
thus an imaginary account of an historical event grew 
up and became tlie national epic of llxi great confedern- 
tiop of ancient Ilimhi nations. Every succeeding 
generation of poets had something to add, every distant 
nation of Northern India interpolated smne account 
of its deeds in the old national chronicle, every preacher 
of a new creed sought to have in it some sanciion for 
the truths he promulgated. Legal codes and rules of 
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caste were interpolated, and all the floating mass of 
tales, traditions, legends, and myths, for which ancient 
India was always famous, found shelter under the 
'Expanding wings of this wonderful epic. By the first 
centuries after Christ the epic had grown to nearly its 
present proportions, a poem of over ninety thousand 
couplets, in which the crystal rill of the epic itself is 
almost lost in a sea-like delta of religious and didactic 
episodes, legends, and myths^ tales and traditions. 

To ancient Indians this storehouse and encyclo- 
paedia of Indian thought and tradition was suitable 
because it was the study of their life time But the 
modern reader has a wider field of knowledge and a 
greater variety of subjects before him ; he has to eco- 
nomise his time and to arrange and classify his subjects ; 
and in order to judge the great Indian epic he has to 
sift it from the mass of superincumbent matter in which 
he finds it embedded. Fortunately this is still possible. 
The leading incidents and characters of the ‘ Maha- 
Bharata * are still clearly discernible, uninjured by the 
mass of foreign matter in which they lie covered, even 
as the immortal marbles of ancient Greece and Rome 
remained embedded in earth or amidst ruins for cen- 
turies, and have now been recovered, and form the 
most valuable treasures of the museums of modern 
Europe. It is in this manner that the leading story of 
the ancient Indian epic has to be recovered, and to be 
judged as an epic, and as a work of art. 

Judged in this way the Indian epic will be pronounc- 
ed one of the greatest works of art the human mind has 
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ever conceived. And it is in that highest form of 
art — tlie delineation of human character and the de- 
velopment of human incidents — that the ‘ Maha- 
Bharata ^ takes its pre-eminent place amon^ tlie master 
works of the world. No work of the inuii’ination, 
except perliaps the Iliad, is so rich and so true as this 
Indian epic in the portraiture of the human character 
— not in torment and sufferinj^ as in Dante, not under 
strong and overwhelming passions as in Sliakcspeare, 
but human cliaracter in its calm dignity, in healthy 
action and in healthy repose. 

As we read this venerable, ancient poem, the hrst 
epic of the Aryaci race, the characters live and move 
round us, act and siifier amid us, distinct and lifelike, 
and with all the simplicity and truth of ancient life, 
'fhe old monarch of the Kurus, sightless and feei)le, 
but maje.stic in his ancient grandeur, is the rriam of 
the Indian liiad. The venerable Bhishma, righteous 
and truthful and unconcjiierable in war; the doughty 
Drona, a warrior priest and a Brahman fighter ; the 
proud and fiery Kama — each of them lias a distinct 
character of his own. 

The righteous and pious Yudhishlhir, the stalwart 
and “ tiger-waisled ” Bliiina, and the accomplished and 
helmet-wearing ’’ Aijun, are the Agamemnon, the 
Ajax, and tlie Achilles of the Indian epic. 'J’he Kuril 
prince Duryodhan is proud and jealous, vindictive and 
relentless, and as a character of flesh and blood, as a 
man of undying hatred and unyielding determination, 
Jias no superior in the epic of any nation. And 
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Krishna possesses a character higlier than that of 
Ulysses; unmatched in human wisdom, ever siiiving 
for justice and peace, he is unrelenting in war wlien 
war has begun. And the women of the Indian epic 
possess characters criually marked and pronounced. 
Tire stately and majestic Kuru (|uecn Gandhari ; the 
doting and loving mother Piitha ; the proud and scorn- 
ful Draupadi, nursing her wrath till her wrong.s are 
feai fully revenged ; and the blight and brilliant and 
sunny Suhhadra — these are distinct images pencilled 
by the hand of a true master in the realms of creative 
imagination. 

Such is the opinion which is formed from the study 
of the epic as an epic, separated and recovered from 
the mass of foreign matter in which it lies embedded. 

1 may perhaps be permitted to mention here that 
I have myself recently ventured to attempt this task, 
and to translate into English verse those portions of 
the ‘Maha liharala’ which narate the leading incidents 
of the real epic. My plan is very simple ; I have added 
nothing to the original, and, except in the description of 
the actual war itself, I have condensed very little. 1 
have simply selected those passages which tell the 
leading incidents of the epic, separated them from all 
episodical matter, and have placed them before the 
English reader in an English metre which best preserves 
the rhythmical movement, the sweep and majestic flow 
of the Sanscrit S/oka, I have generally rendered each 
Sanscrit couplet into a corresponding English couplet, 
thereby making my translation tolerably faithful ; but 
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1 have not attempted a literal, word for word translation, 
l)iit have rather sought to convey the s[)irit and th(! full 
import and signifieance of the original in my English 
version. I may be {)ardoned for making these few 
remarks about my own work : it was necessary to do so, 
as in the brief narration of tluj story of the r-jnc which 
I am about to undertake it will be necessary to read a 
few passages from my own translatio!). I may add that 
while the seleited passages which I have translated 
virtually tell the slr)ry within the reasonable limit of abfjiit 
2000 English couplets, inst(rad of 90.000 coupl(‘ts as in 
the original work. With these remaiks I now turn to the 
story. 

According to the epic, Pandii was the king of the 
Kurus or Bharatas, but died early. His brother Dhrita- 
rashtra became king, and brought np the five sons of 
Pandu along with bis own hundred sons. 'Phe j(iaIousi.'\s 
and wars between those cousins, /’ e, bctweim the five 
sons of Pandii and the hundred sons of Dhrita-rnsbtra, 
form the subject of the epic. 

Yudliisthir, the eldest .son of Pandii, was a man of 
truth and piety. lihiina, the second son, was a stalwart 
fighter, and, as I have said before, is the Ajax of the 
poem. Arjun, the third son, is the hero, the Achiles 
of the poem. On the other side, Dnryoflhan, the 
eldest son of the Kuru king, was renowned for his 
strength of character and his undying hatred for his 
cousins. 

The princes were all instructed in arms, and a great 
tourifament was hold, in which the five sons of Panda 
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and the hundred sons of Dhrita-rashlra showed their 
proficiency in arms. Arjuii, the third son of Pandu, 
excelled all others, until suddenly an unknown warrior, 
Kama, entered the arena, and then Arjun met his equal 
and his lifelong rival. The rivalry between Arjun and 
Kama is the leading thought of the Indian epic, as the 
rivalry between Achilles and Hector is the leading thought 
of the (Ireek epic. 

I will quote only a few lines describing the first 
advent of these great rivals — the real heroes of the 
epic — on the field of tournament. 

Tine Advknt of Arjun. 

<iauntlctod and j.nvcUgirdlcd, with his bow of ample height, 
Archer Ai jun, pious-hearted, to the gods performed a rite ; 
Then ho step[)ed forlli proud and stalely in his golden mail 
encased, 

Like the sunlit cloud of evening with the radiant rainbow 
graced ; 

And a gladness stirred the people all around the listed plain, 
Ikat of drum and blare of truinpet rose with !Sank/ids festive 
strain j 

"^.Mark the gall.'nt son of Pandu, whom the happy Pn'tha bore ; 
Mark the lieir of India’s prowess, matchless in his arms and 
lore • 

Mark the chief of dauntless valour, peerless in his skill of arms ; 
Mark the prince of stainless virtue, decked with grace and 
varied charms ! ” 

Pritha heard such grateful accents borne aloft unto the sky, 
Milk of love suHused her bosjin, tear of joy was in her eye ! 

.\ow the voices of the people died away and ail was still : 
Arjun to his proud preceptor showed his might and match- 
less skill. 

Towering high or lowly bending, on the turf or on his car, 
With his bow aiul ami)le quiver Arjun waged the mimic war. 
Targets on the wide arena, mighty tough or \vondrous small, 
With his arrows still unfailing, Arjun pierced them ore and 
• alb; 
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Wild-hoar shaped in plates of iron ooiirsed the wide ex- 
tending field, 

In iis jaws live glisi’ning arrows sent the archer wondi uiis 
skilled : 

Cow-horn by a thread suspended was by winds unceasing 
swayed, 

One and twenty [weil aimed arrows on this moving mark 
he laid ; 

And with equal skill his rapier did the god-like Arjnn 
wield, 

Whirling round his maco of battle ranged the spacious 
tourney field I 


T\*e AnvKNT OF Kahn A. 

Now the feats of arms are ended, and the closing hour 
draws nigh. 

Music’s voice is hushed in silence, slow disperse the passers 
by. 

Hark! like welkin shaking thnuder wakes a deep and deadly 
sound, 

Clank and din of warlike weapons burst upon the tented 
ground J 

Are the solid mountains splitting? Is it bursting of the 
earth ? 

Is it tempest^s pealing accent whence the lightning takes 
its birili ? 

Thoughtc like these alarm the people, for the sound is 
dread and higii, 

And upon the lofty gateway turns the crowd with anxious 
eye ! 

* + ♦ * 

Pale, before the unknown warrior, gathered nations part 
in twain. 

Conqueror of hostile cities lofty ICarna trendy, the plain. 

In his golden mail accoutre<l, in iiis rings of ycliow gold, 

3-ike a moving cliff in stature lowering conies liie chief- 
tain bold 5 

Like a tusker in his fnrv, like a lion in his ire. 

Like the sun in noontide radian^'?, like the all-consiiming 
fire. 

]>ion-likc in build and n. ■ : . as a golden palm, 

Ihessed with every in*: o' ■ i.-c-crlcss, clauniless, proud 
uuufcalni! 
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Knrna then showed his proficiency in arms, rivaDin^ 
the liithcrto unrivnfied Arjun. The crowds applauded 
him with acclamation, and Prince Diiryodhan, who hated 
his cousins, the sons of Pandu, embraced Kama as his 
friend and supporter. Arjun was fired by a dark hut 
natural jealousy on meeting this new rival, and angry 
words were spoken. And a fight between the two rivals 
>vas about to ensue, probably ending in the deatli of one 
of the combatants ; hut the day was ended. Evening 
fell, and tl)e combatants parted — to remain rivals ever 
after in life and unto death. 

'I’he jealousy between the five sons of Pandu and the 
hundred sons of Dhrita-rashtra increased from day to 
day, and at last the Pandavs, ic. tl>e sons of Pandu, w’ere 
exiled. Prince Diiryodhan laid a dark scheme to kill 
them. They were sent to a house in a distant town, and 
at tlie appointed time fire was set to this house. P>iit the 
Pandavs with their mother escaped the confiagralion, 
and travelled unknown in distant lands in the guise of 
Prahmans, 

In course of time they heard of the approaching 
wedding of the princess of the Pancliala kingdom — the 
renowned Draupadi, the heroine of the epic. Princes 
and suitors came from all lands, and it was ordained that 
whoever could hit a distant target through a revolving 
disc would win the bride. The five Pandavs came to the 
assembly dressed ns Firahmans. After days of rejoicing 
and feasting the i)ride Draupadi appeared on the scene. 
Her brother led lier by the hand admist the assembled 
suitors, and introduced them to her, one by one, thkis ; 
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DR\ri*ADl AND HKR Sl lTORS 

*' Hrilve Diiryoilliaii niici his brothers, princes ol fho 
Kuniliinil, 

Kama, proud aiui peerless archer, sister, seek thy noble 
haiul ; 

And (fandharn’s warlike princes, Dlioja’s monaroh true 
and hold, 

And tlu* son of mi«lUy Drona, all bedecked in j;enis and 

i^^dd ! 

Kiiii; and prince from Matsya kii^ijdoin «race liis noble 
weddin;^ feast, 

Monarchs from more distant rc2;ions north aiul south ami 
west and oast, 

^'aln^alipla and Kalinina on the eastern oecafi wave, 

Pattati’s port, whose hardy childrcni western ocean’s dan;^ers 
brave ! 

l-roiu the distant land of Madia car bonic monarch Salva 
came, 

And from Dwarka’s sca-"irt regions Valadeva known to 
fame, 

Valadeva and his brother, Krishna, sprung from Vadu’s 
race, 

Of the Vrishiii clan descended, soul of truth and righteous 
grace ! 

'riiis is luiglUy Jayadratha, come from Sindhu's soumiirvj: 
shore, 

Famed for warlike feats of valour, famed alike for sacred 
lore ; 

'riiis is fair Kosala’s monarch, whose hi iglil demis riur 
heralds sing ; 

This is sturdv Sisnp.ila, Chedi'> proud and per-rless king I 
This is mighty Jaras.indha, come from tar Magadha’s land : 
These are other princely suitors, sister, eager for thy hand. 
Ail the wide earth’s warlike rulers seek to slioot the distant 
aim ; 

Frincess, whoso hits the target, clioosc as thine that prince 
of lame ! ” 

All the princes and suitors then tried to hit tlio target, 
and all failed one after another. Then Arjun, concealed 
in the guise of a Brahman, rose and peiforrned the feat, 
and ifie father of the bride gave away the princess to the 
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victor. The disappointed suitors could stand it no longer. 
Their humiliation and rage were redoubled when ihey^ 
saw a youth, apparently of the Brahman or priestly caste, 
win the bride whom the kings of the Kshatra or warrior 
caste had failed to win. And in a moment of anger they 
rose in tumult, determined to kill the bride’s father ir) 
iheir wrath. I read a few lines here, the account of 
the disappointed suitors in the ‘Maha-Bharata’ reminds 
one of a well-known passage in Homer’s Odyssey. 

The RA(iE of Disappointed Suitors. 

Spake the suitors, anger-shaken, like a forest tempest-torn, 

As Panchala’s courteous monarch came to greet a Brahman- 
born : 

“Shall he like the grass of jungle trample us in haughty pride, 
To a prating priest and Brahman wed the proud and peer- 
less bride ? 

To our hopes like nourished saplings shall he now the fruit 
deny ? 

Monarch proud who insults monarchs, sure a traitor’s death 
shall die ! 

Honour for his rank we know not, have no mercy for his age, 
I’erish foe of crowned monarchs, victim to our righteous rage ! 
Jiath he asked us to his palace, favoured us w’illi royal grace, 
Feasted us with princely bounty but to compass our dis- 
grace ? 

In this concourse of great monarchs, glorious like a heavenly 
hand, 

Doth he find no likely suitor for his beauteous daughter’s 
hand ? 

And this right of ,NT(’/nvz;;jr^rr;, so our scared laws ordian, 

Is for warlike monarchs only, priests that custom shall not 
stain ! 

If this maiden on a Brahman casts her eye, devoid of shame, 
Let her expiate her folly in a pyre of blazing flame ! 

Leave the priestling in his folly, sinning through a 
Hrah man’s greed, 

For we wage on war with Brahmans and forgive a foolish 
deed ^ 
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itnch wc owe to holy IJrahmiins for our kini;iloin, woiihli 
and life, 

niood of priest or wise preceptor shall not stain our noble 
strife : 

In tlie blood of sinful Drupad we the righteous laws 
maintain, 

Such disgrace in future ages inonarchs shall not meet 
again !" 

Spake the suitors, tiger hearted, iron-handed, hold and strong. 

Fiercely bent on i)lood and vengeance blindly rose the 
maddened throng ! 

On they came, the angry inonarchs, thirsting for revengeful 
strife, 

Drupad 'midst the holy Hrahmans lied in terror of his life ! 

Like wild tuskers of the jungle nislicd the suitors on their 
foes, 

Calm and bold, against the suitors, Bhinia and proud Arj an 
rose ! 


The passage reminds one of the scene in the Odyssey 
in which the suitors of Penelope turned on her unknown 
husband, and Ulysses and his son were a match for them 
all. But in the Indian epic tliis tumult was not followed 
by actual bloodshed ; Krishna, the friend and kinsman 
of the Pandav brothers, pacified the enraged suitors, and 
Arjun led away the bride. Here Krishna appears for the 
first time on the scone as a peace-maker, as a wise and 
gifted chieftain who strove for right and justice, and 
throughout the epic he retains his character. 

A curious incident here follows, which is somewhat 
discordant what the customs and manners of the Hindu 
nation. It is said that five brothers returned with the 
bride to a potter’s luiuse where they were living on aims, 
according to the custom of Brahmans, and they reporiCfl 
to tl^eir mother, “We have received a great gift to-day.” 
Jheir mother, not knowing what the gift was, replied, 
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‘‘Enjoy the gift among you in common.” And as a 
mothers mandate is l\oIy in India, and cannot be 
disregarded, Draupadi became the common wife of the 
five brothers. The custom of brothers marrying a wife 
in common prevails in 'rhibet and among some hill 
tribes in India, but has never prevailed among the Aryan 
Hindus in ancient or modern times, and this legend in 
the Hindu epic is therefore ine:(plical)le. 

Judging from the main incidents of the poem, 
Draupadi might be regarded as wedded to the eldest 
brother Yiidhisthir, though won by the skill of the third 
brother Arjiin. For llhima, the second brother, bad 
already mated himself to a female in a forest, and had 
by her a son who distinguished himself afterwards in the 
great war. Arjun, too, married the sister of Krishna, 
and had by her a son who also distinguished himself 
later in the war. On the other hand, the eldest brother 
Yudhisthir took to himself no wife save Draupadi, and 
she was crowned with Yudhisthir at the imperial sacrifice 
which shortly followed. Notwithstanding the legend of 
the communal marriage, therefore, Draupadi might be 
regarded as the wife of the eldest brother Yudhisthir, 
and this assumption would be in keeping with Hindu 
customs and laws, ancient and modern. 

After this marriage, the five brothers came out of their 
disguise and demanded a share of the Kuru kingdom, 
and their demand could no longer be gainsaid. The 
kingdom was divided ; Prince Duryodhan retained the 
best portion on the Ganges, and his cousins got a wild 
tract of country on the Jumna. They cleared the forest, 
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built a capital 011 the site of modern Delhi, and performed 
a great imperial sacrifice at which all the neighbouring 
kings, including Duryodhaii himself, were present by 
invitation. 

The cousins thus ruled two neiglihouring kingdoms 
in peace for many years, hut Duryodhan’s hatred and 
jealousy were undying. Yudhisthir, with all his virtues 
and piety, had one failing- — a besetting sin of the age — viz. 
a passion for gambling. Diiryodhan knew tins weakness ; 
he challenged V^idliisthir to a game of dice, and defeated 
Iiim unfairly, using loaded dice. As Yudhisthir lost game 
after game he was stung with his losses, and with the 
recklessness of a gambler staked everything and lost 
everything. He staked bis newly accpiired kingdom on 
the Jumna; lie staked his brothers’ and tiien his own 
liberty ; and lastly he staked his wife l)iau[>adi and lost 
her. One of the most stirring [nissages in the wliole 
poem is the scene where the proud Qiieini Diau[)adi 
is dragged to tiie Council Hall as a slave woman, and 
insulted. 


Dracfadi iNsiri.TEn. 

'^Silent all ? And will no chieftain rise to save a womaifit 
life, 

Will no hand or voice be lifted to defend a virtuous wife ? 

Lost is Kuril’s righteous glory, lost is Hharat's ancient 
name, 

Lost is warrior’s warlike prowess, lost is monarch's kingly 
frame ! 

Wherefore else like painted warriors tamely view this 
impious scene, 

Whenefore gleam not righteous weapons to protect an 

* . outraged queen ? ... 
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liiiishma, hath he lost his virtue ? Drona, hath he lost his 
mi.cfht ? 

Hath the monarch of the Kurus ceased to battle for lire 
riijlit ? 

Wherefore are yc mute and voiceless, councillors of mighty 
fame, 

Vacant eye and palsied right arm watch this deed of 
Kiiru’s shame ? 

Spake Draupadi slender- waisted, and her words were stern 
and high, 

-Anger flamed within her bosom and the tear was in her eye ! 

And her sparkling speaking glances fell on Pandu’s sons 
like fire, 

Stirred in them a mighty passion and a thirst for vengeance 
dire ! 

Lost their empire, wealth, and fortune, little recked they 
for the fall, 

Put Uraupadi’s pleading glances like a poniard smote them 
all ! 

Darkly frowned the ancient Bhishma, wrathful Drona bit 
his tongue, 

Pale Vidura marked with anger insults on Draupadi flung 

Fulsome word nor foul dishonour could their truthful 
utterance taint, 

Anti they blamed Duryodhan’s action when they heard 
Draiipadi’s plaint ! 

0*00 

Madness seized the proud Duryodliaii, and inflamed by 
passion base, 

Sought the prince to stain Draupadi with a dire and deep 
disgrace. 

On the proud and peerless woman cast his wicked, lustful 
eye, 

Sought to hold the high-born princess ns a slave upon his 
knee ! 

Bhima penned his wrath no longer, lightning-like his 
glance he flung, 

And the ancient hall of Kurus with his thunder accents rung : 

“May I never reach those mansions where my fathers live 
on high. 

May I never meet ancestors in the bright and happy sky; 

If that knee by which thou sinnest Bhima breaks not in 
his ire, • . 

In the battle's red arena with his weapon dread and dire 
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Rc(i lire flamed on Ifliima's forcliead, sparkled from liis 
.'in^i v eye. 

As from toii.i'h and gnarled branches quick the crackling 
red sparks tly ! 


A tumult was oviated, and the five brothers and 
Draupadi were spared further insults by the intervention 
of the blind old King Dhrita-rashtra. He restored to 
them their liberty, but they were banished to forests for 
twelve years, to be succeeded by a year of concealment. 
It was agreed that if they were discovered during this 
year of concealment they would have to undergo another 
twelve years of exile by the terms of the sentence. 

The hard conditions were faithfully observed. The 
five brothers with Draupadi spent twelve years in forests 
and then passed one year in concealment as menial 
servants of Virata, king of the Matsyas. Arjun, who 
was so well known, had to disguise his sex and to hide 
himself in the women's apartments, teaching dancing 
and music to the females of the royal house. A year 
passed away thus. 

Cattle-lifting was a favourite occupation with ancient 
Indian chiefs as with those of Homer, and it so 
happened that Duryodhan came on a cattle-lifting expe- 
dition to Matsya-land where the Pandav brothers were 
concealed. Arjun, a true warrior in his instincts, could 
not stand this. He issued forth from his concealment 
among the women of the house ; he recovered the cattle ; 
but he was discovered. But the year of concealment 
hadjexpired, the discovery brought no penalty with it, 
and the five brothers, having faithfully observed the. 
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conditions of exile, now boldly demanded their lost 
kingdom on the Jumna, 

One of the most remarkable portions of this remark- 
able epic is the Council of War which was held by the 
five brothers and their many friends to determine on 
the course to be followed. Each chief rose and made a 
speech which is truly Homeric in fire and spirit, giving 
his views as to the plan which should be adopted to 
recover the lost kingdom. 

At last the venerable king of the Panchalas, the 
father-iivlaw of Yudliisthir, rose and advocated that 
policy which lias always been found to be the soundest 
foreign policy in ancient as in modern times. His 
advice was : “Endeavour to maintain the peace, but be 
prepared for war.” 

Priests and Brahmans wene sent to Hastinapura in 
vain ; Duryodhan would not render back the old king- 
dom to his cousins, and at last Krishna, the wise and 
righteous peace-maker, went personally to the court of 
the Kurus to plead for peace before the sightless old 
monarch, the father of Duryodhan. There is something 
touching and sublime in this last eloquent appeal for 
peace on the eve of the most disastrous war of ancient 
times in India. 

I will quote only a few lines from Krishna's long 
appeal : 

Krishna's Speech. 

•^Poruler yet, O ancient monarch ! Rulers of each distant 
state, 

Nations from the farthest reigns gather thick to court their 
fate, 
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Fnther of a ri<;htooiis nation ! save tlie princes of the lanci, 

On the armed and fated nations stretch, old iiiaii, thy 
healin^ hand ! 

Say the word, and at thy biddin*^ leaders of each hostile 
race, 

\ot the gory field of battle, but the festive board will 
grace, 

Kobed in jewels, decked in garlands, they will qnafT the 
ruddy wine, 

(ireet their foes in mutual kindness, bless thy holy name 
and thine ! 

Think, () man of many seasons ! wlicn gooil Paiidu left this 
tin one. 

And his lielplcss loving orphans thou didst cherish as thine 
own, 

'Twas thy helping, steadying fingers taught their infant 
ste[)s to frame, 

'Twas thy loving gentle accents taught their lips to lisp 
each name. 

As thine own they grew and blossomed, dear to thee they 
yet remain, 

Take them back unto tby bosom, be a father once again ! 

Take their love, O gracious monarch ! let thy closing days 
be fair, 

Let Duryodlian keep his kingdom, let the PandaVs have 
their share ! 

Call to mind their noble siiffcriiig, for the tale is dark and 
long, 

Of the outrage they have suflTered, of the insult and the 
wrong I 

Exiled into Varnavata, destined unto death by flame, 

For the gods assist the righteous, they with added prowess 
came ! 

Exiled unto Indra-praslha, by their toil and by their might. 

They upreared a miglily empire and performed a glorious 
rite ! 

Cheated of their realm and empiro, and of all tliey called 
their own, 

In the jungle they have wandered, in concealment lived 
unknown, 

Once more quelling every evil, they arc stout of heart and 
hand. 

Now redeem thy plighted promise, and restore their throno 
and land I 
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Trunl ;//<?, mighty Dhrita-rashtra ! trust me, lords who grace 
this hall, 

Krishna pleads for peace and virtue, blessings unto one and 
all! 

Slaughter not the armed nations, slaughter not thy hith and Itin, 

Mark not, king, they closing winters with the bloody slain of sin / 

Let thy sons and Pandits children stand beside thy ancient 
throne. 

Cherish peace and cherish virtue, for thy days are almost done /" 


The ancient Bhishma, the warlike preceptor Drona, 
the wise Vidura, all advised peace. The father and 
mother of Duryodhan too pleaded for peace, but all in 
vain. Duryodhan was immoveable, and would not 
restore to his hated cousins their lost kingdom. His 
answer was plain and unniistakeable, and in keeping 
with his character, 

Duryodhan’s Speech. 

“What .great crime or darkening sorrow shadows o’er my 
bitter fate. 

That ye chiefs and Kuru’s monarch mark Durvodhan for vour 
hate ? 

Speak, what nameless guilt or folly, secret sin to me 
unknown, 

Turns from me your sweet affection, father’s love that was 
my own ? 

If Yudhisthir, fond of gambling, played a heedless, reckless 
game, 

Lost his empire and his freedom, was it then Durvodhan’s 
blame ? 

And if freed from shame and bondage in his folly played 
again, 

Lost again and went to e.\ile, wherefore doth lie now 
complain ? 

Weak are they in friends and forces, feeble is their fitful 
star, 

Wherefore then in pride and folly seek with us unequal 
’ war ? 
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Shall we, who to mi^^hty Indra scarce will do the hoiiKii;c 
due, 

Jiow to homeless sons of Paiidu and their comrades laint 
and lew ? 

Bow to them while warlike Drona leads us as in davs of old, 
Bhislima {greater than the brii^ht-gods, archer Kama true 
and hoUI ? 

If in dubious game of battle we should forfeit fame and 
life. 

Heaven will ope its golden portals for the warrior slain 
in strife ! 

If unbending to our foemen w'c should press the gory 
plain, 

Stingless is the bed of arrows, death for us will have no 
pain ! 

If in past in thoughtless folly once the realm was broke in 
twain, 

Kuru land is reunited, never shall bo split again ! 

Take in^:sSijoc io my kinsmen^ for Duryodhan s ivords tire 
plain^ 

Portion of the Kuril empire of Pandii seek in vain ; 

To’jon nor viilaj>c, mart nor hamUty help us righteous ^'ods in 
heaven, 

Spot that needle s point can cover shall not unto them be 
jltvcn /” 

War, fatal war was the consequence, and into thg 
many stirring incidents of the war, or rather the eighteen 
battles on eighteen successive days, I liave not the time 
to enter. Tlie unconquerable Bhisma led the Kuru forces 
for ten days and was then slain by an artifice ; the 
warrior priest, Drona, then led the troops for five days 
and was slain ; and at last the command of the Kuru 
army fell on Kama. lie held his own for two days ; and 
the contest between the lifelong rivals Kama and Arjun 
is the crowning incident of the epic, like the contest 
between Hector and Achilles in the Iliad. Arjun and 
Korna were equal in prowess and skillj but Kama’s 
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chariot-wheel sank in the earth ; he was thus taken at 
disadvantage, and killed on the seventeenth day of the 
war. 

The last and eighteenth day dawned, and the prrecep- 
tor Kripa still advised Diiryodhan to render back tlie 
Jumna territory to Yudhisthir and to make peace with 
him, A melancholy interest attaches to this last appeal 
for peace, and to Diiryodhan’s last and almost sublime 
refusal to make peace on the eve of his death. 

Kripa’s Last Appeal and Duryodiian’s Reply. 

Hid this battle cease, Duryodhan, pale and fitful is thy 
star, 

Blood enough of friendly nations soaks this crimson held 
of war ! 

Bid them live, the few* survivors of a vast and countless 
host, 

Let thy few remaining brothers live, for many arc the lost ! 
Kindly heart hath good Yudhisthir, still he seeks for right- 
ful peace, 

Render back his ancient kingdom, bid this war of kinsmen 
cease I 

“Kripa,” so Duryodhan answered, “in this sad and fatal 
strife, 

KvtM' foremost of our warriors, ever careless of thy life. 
Ever in the council chamber thou hast words of wisdom 
said, 

Keedless war and dire destruction by thy peaceful council 
stayed, 

Every word thou speakest, Kripa, is a word of truth and 
weight, 

Nat bless thy advice for concord, whe preceptor, conics too 
late ! 

Hope not that the good Yudhisthir will again our friend- 
ship own, 

C'hcatcd once by deep Sakuni of his kingdom and his 
throne. 

Rugged Bhima w’ill not palter, fatal is the vow he made, 
•Vengeful Arjun Nvill not pardon gallant Abhimanyu dead! 
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Fair Draiipadi doth her penance, so onr ancient matrons say. 
In onr blood to \va.sii her insult and her proud insulters 
slay, 

Fair Suhhadra morn and evening weeps her dear departed 
son, 

heeds Draiipadi’s deathless anger for the hero dead and 
gone. 

Deepiv in their bosoms rankle wrongs and insults wo have 
given, 

lilond alone can wash it, Kripa, siicli the cruel will of 
Heaven ! 

And the hour for peace is over, for our l)esl sleep on tlio 
plain, 

Ih'othcrs, kinsmen, friends, and elders slumber with the 
count less slain. 

Shall Dmyodhnn like a recreant now avoid the dcathliil 
strife. 

After all his bravest warriors have in war surrendered life" 
Shall be, sending them to .slaughter, now survive and learn 
to flee, 

Shall he, ruler over inonarchs, learn to bend the servile 
knee.’ 

Proud Duryodhan sues no favour even with his dying 
breath, 

rnsiibduod and still uncomincrcd, changeless even unto 
death \ 

Salya, valiant king of Madra, leads our armeil hosts to-day, 
Or to perish or to com^uer, gallant Kripa, lead the way I 

I confess that passages like this, of which the great 
Indian epic is full, disclose to me that deej) insight into 
human feelings, and that true portraiture of human 
character, which mark the greatest poets of all ages and 
and among all nations. For, let it be remenihered that 
Duryodhan is not a favourite of the Indian poet ; he 
has been depicted as cruel, vindictive, and faitliless. 
PiUt nevertheless a true poet does not f)ile on colour on 
his canvas like an un.skilfu] painter; there is a certain 
coo>istency and true delineation of human impulses in 
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all his characters. And Diiryodhan, the wrong-doer 
and the faithless, almost commands our admiration on 
the eve of his death for the deep determination of his 
character— the unfaltering resolution of a great man, 
if not a good man. 

The result of the day was fatal ; the Kuru army 
was slaughtered, and Duryodhan at last ran from the 
field of battle and hid himself beside a lake, which is 
still pointed out to thousands of pilgrims in India who 
annually visit the scene of the battle. 

Dlrvodhan’s Death. 

Far from battle’s toil and slaughter, by a dark and limpid 
lake, 

Sad and slow and faint Duryodhan did his humble shelter 
take ; 

But the valiant .sons of Pandu, with the hunter’s watchful 
care. 

Thither tracked their fallen foeuian like a wild beast in its 
lair ! 

“ Tfods be witnc.ss,” said Duryodhan, flaming in his shame 
and wrath, 

Boy to manhood ever liating we have crossed each other’s 
path, 

Now we meet to part no longer, proud Duryodhan fights 
you all ; 

Perish he, or sons of Pandu, mav this evening see vour 
fall r 

Bhima ansNverod ; ^T^'or the insults long endured not for- 
given, 

Me alone you fight, Duryodhan, witness righteous Gods in 
heaven ! 

('all to mind the dark destruction planned of old in fiendish 
ire. 

In the halls of Varnavata to consume us in the fire! 

(^all to mind the scheme deceitful, deep Sakuni’s dark 
device, 

('heating us of fame and empire by the trick of loaded 
dice I ' ■ . 
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Call to miiui that coward insult, ami the outrage foul and 
keen, 

I^'lungj on Drupad's saintly daughter ami our noble spot less 
queen ! 

("all to mind the stainless lihishma, for thy sins and folly 
slain, 

Piiist and proud preceptor Drona, Kama lifeless on 1 he. 
plain 1 

rcrisli in thy sins, Duryodhan, perish, too, thy hated 
name, 

And thy dark life criinc-polluled ends, Duryodhan, in thy 
shame ! ’’ 

Bhiina and Duryodhan fought, and Biiima kept the 
terrible vow he had taken and broke Diiryodhan’s knee 
by his mace. A midm'ght slaughter in the cau.ip of the 
Pandavs ended the war, and Duryodhan died in the 
early morning. 

The real epic ends with the war, and with the 
funerals of the deceased warriors piously ordered by the 
victor Yudhisthir for friends and foes alike. Yudhisthir 
then ascended the throne of the Kiiru kingdom, and 
performed the ancient and august ceremony of the 
Sacrifice of the Horse. Afterwards, placing a grandson 
of Arjiin on the throne, the five brothers and Draupadi 
retired to the Himalayas. 

This is what is known as the Oreat Journey. 
Draupadi drops down dead, then Vudhisthir’s brothers 
one by one. Yudhisthir proceeds to bt*aven in [)ers()n. 

There he meets Krishna, now in his radiant heavenly 
form and he meets his l-eiiiers now Immortals in the 
sky. yiie god Indra then introduces him to his wife 
Draupadi, to the old monarch Dhrita-rashtra, to Kama, 
»nd*to Arjun’s son. Indra also introduce s him to his 
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father, and to the venerable Bhishnia and Drona, inr 
these verses which are the last tliat I sliall quote. 

Immortal Life. 

**Thi3, Yiulhisthir, is thy father by thy mother joined in 
heaven, 

Oft he conics into my mansions in his flowery chariot 
driven, 

'J'his is Bhishma, stainless warrior, by the Vasits is his 
place, 

]^y the Ood of heavenly wisdom teacher Drona sits in 
"race ! 

Thesg and other mighty zvarriors, in the earthly battle slain, 

By their mlour and their virtue walk the bright ethereal 
plain ! 

They have cast their mortal bodies, crossed the radiant gate t/f 
heaven, 

For to zvin celestial mansions unto mortals it is given f 

Let them strive by kindly action, gentle speech, endurance long, 

Jhighter life and holier future unto sons of men belong ! 


This is the briefest outline of the leading story of 
the great epic of India, venerated in ancient times, 
venerated to the present day. The Hindu scarcely 
lives, as I have said elsewhere, man or woman, high or 
low, educated or ignorant, whose earliest recollections 
do dot cling round the story of this ancient epic. The 
humble manufacturer and artisan of Bengal still spells 
out some modern translation of this undying tale. The 
tall peasantry of the North-West and the Punjab know 
of the five Pandav brothers and the righteous Krishna. 
The people of Bombay and of Madras cherish with 
equal ardour this sacred tale. Mothers in India know 
no better theme for imparting instruction to their 
daughteis than this deathless tale. Elderly men know 
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no richer work for narrating stories to children than 
this great epic with its endless episodes. Tlie 
BkaraUi^ together with the other epic, the Ramayiitai^ 
IS more truly the national property of the Hindus than 
IS Homer in (Ireece, Dante in Italy, or Shakespeare in 
luigland. No work except the Bible has such inlliiencc 
in forming the character of men in Christian lands as 
the ancient epics in India. They have been our cherish- 
ed heritage for three thousand years, they are the in- 
leliectual food of a nation of two hundred millions to 
this day. And unless I am very much mistaken in my 
estimate, the Indian epics, when they are better known 
in Europe, shall lake their rank, along with Homer and 
Dante and Shakespeare, as undying works of an, left for 
all times, for all countries, and for all mankind. 
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[Pa/>er rend before the Royal Society of Literature^ 
London^ on October 24, 1900, Lord ILilsbtiry, 
f.ord Chancellor^ presiding.] 

It is little over a year ago that I had the privilege of 
reading in these rooms a paper on the Mahabharata^ 
the Iliad of Ancient India. It gives me great pleasure 
to a[)pear before you again to-night, and to read a short 
paper on the Ramayamiy which may not be inappropri* 
ately described as the Odyssey of Ancient India. These 
two great epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayanu^ 
comprise the whole of the epic literature of ancient India, 
and therefore stand apart from all the other literary 
productions of that country, rich and fertile as that 
country has always been in the highest results in every 
department of literature, poetry, and science. 

'Fhis learned Sociey, while it very properly devotes the 
greater portion of its time to the literature and thought 
of England, has nevertheless encouraged researches into 
the literatures of other lands and of other limes and 
has from time to time endeavoured to interest English- 
men in all that is best and truest in the world’s literary 
achievements. All that interests the cultured mind in 
tiie productions of various ages and various nations has 
occasionly been tlie subject of papers which have been 
read within these rooms. The works of Dante and of 
Moiierc and of Goetlic are as familiar to many members 
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«)f this Society as the works of Cliaurer and of 
Shnkespeare ; aiul the works of the ancients have not 
\infreqnently formed tlic subjects of discussion in this 
hall. I rejoice, therefore, that this Society occasionally 
turns its attention to tht^ rich literature f)f Ituiia ; and as 
a Fellow of ihi.s Society I consider it a proud privileij;e to 
liave placed before this Society, and before lCn<;lish 
readers j^enerally, a condensed metrical translation of the 
two vast Indian epics. 

There are special reasons why Kni»lishmen sliould feel 
a living interest in India’.s ancient literature. 'I'lu! heauiy 
of ancient thouglit, and graphic pictures of a.ncient life, 
must always appeal to modern nations of all countries. 
lUit more than this, Grout Britain and her colonies and 
India form to-day one great empire — the greatest that 
tlie world has yet seen. It is necessary that there should 
be not only community of interests, but community 
of thought and feeling within this great empire. And 
it is necessary that Kiiglishmen should appreciate 
Indian thought and culture as we in India ap[)reciat (5 
Fnglish thought. For, believe me, your greatest authors, 
your noblest poets, your boldest philosoj)hers, are not 
more closely studied in Oxford and in Cambridge, in 
Edinburgh, and in I.ondon, than they are studied and 
appreciated in Calcutta and in Bombay. Shakespeare’s 
matchless creations are a living world to thousands c>f 
Indian students ; Milton and Wordsworth and 'I'euuyson 
are studied with reverent admiration in India ; the 
great Walter Scott fascinates, and the inimilal)le Charles 
I}1?:kens amuses, ten thousands of Hindu and Musahnan 
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boys ! Young India appreciates English thought and 
literature : it is necessary that Englishmen and English- 
women should understand ancient Indian thought, which 
permeates modern Indian life and institutions to a far 
greater extent than we generally imagine. The great 
past is not dead and buried in India ; past traditions, 
past institutions, even ancient poetry and romance, are a 
living reality in India of the present day, in India not 
of the educated and cultured few, hut of the millions 
of agriculturists and labourers who till her grateful soil, 
people her shady villages, and know more of Krishna 
and Rama than they know of all the heroes of the 
modern world. To be in touch with the people of 
modern India you must know her ancient traditions ; to 
ignore her ancient thoughts is to isolate yourselves from 
modern India. 

There are learned translations of oriental literature 
prepared by generations of devoted scholars, and which 
appeal mainly to scholars. It is necessary that the 
average reader and the busy man of work should have 
before him more handy and readable and attractive 
works, reproducing, as far as possible, the spirit, and 
the beauty, and the true significance of Indian poetry 
and Indian thought. This work has not yet been 
done. There is an undiscovered world for Englishmen 
still to explore, an undiscovered mine for literary miners 
to work upon ; and I can assure you that the labour 
will not be thrown away, and Englishmen, even with 
a splendid literature of their own, will be all the richer 
when they possess themselves of Indian thought abd 
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literature. And the world will be richer in its wealth 
of ideas, when all that is beautiful and true in eastern 
culture is added to all that is fresh and vigorous in 
modern European thought. 

India has a long, and a not inglorious, ancient 
history. It may be two thousand years before Christ 
that the ancestors of tire present Aryan Hindu nation 
were settled on tire banks of the Indus, concjuering the 
l*unjab from the aboriginal inhabitants of the soil, 
extending cultivation and the arts of peace, aird invoking 
the “bright gods'’ of Nature in beautiful hyinirs which 
have been still left to us in that collection known as the 
iVrg which is the oldest literary work now extant 

among the Aryan iralioirs of the earth. For several 
centuries the Aryan conquerors were confiircd to lire 
Punjab ; their numerous petty states and kingdoms, 
their wars agaiirst aborigines, and their arts of peace, 
were all corrfined to that land of five rivers, or rather 
the laird of seven rivers as it was then called ; and the 
rest of India which lay beyond was alnio.st unknown to 
them. This long period of the Aryan settlements in the 
Punjab is generally known as the Vedic Age ; so called 
from tire Veda to which allusion has been already made. 
But I do not propose to-night to speak of this first and 
earliest period of Indian history. 

It was in the subsequent age that the Aryan Hindus, 
issuing from the Punjab, spread over the whole of 
Northern India, and founded powerful kingdoms on the 
hanks of the Ganges and the Jumna. It is this second 
pefiod of ancient Indian history which is known as the 
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Kpic Age, because the two epics of India described the 
kingdoms and the nations which flourished in Northern 
India during this age. It is of this second age of 
Indian history, this Epic Age as it is generally called, 
extedning from the fifteentli to the tenth century b.c., 
that I propose to speak to-night. 

Among the many powerful nations which flourislied 
in Northern India in this age, the Bharatas and the 
Panchalas were the most celebrated in the west, and the 
Kosalas and the Videhas were the most celebrated in the 
east. The Bharatas and the Panchalas lived along the 
upper course of the Ganges, t. e. in the country between 
modern Dtdlii and Kanoiij : and the Kosalas and the 
Videhas lived further to the east, i\ e. in those provinces 
wliich we now know as Oudh and North Behar. The 
deeds or legends of the western tribes, the Bharatas and 
the Panchalas, are described in the great epic known as 
the Mahabharata) while the deeds or legends of the 
eastern tribes, the Kosalas and the Videhas, are des- 
cribed in tile other great epic known as the Ramayami, 
The Mahabharata may, therefore, be described as the 
epic of the Western Aryans ; the Ramaya7ia as the epic 
of the Eastern Aryans. 

But this is not ihe only distinction between the two 
epics. The nations of North-western India have 
generally been known for their sturdy and - warlike 
virtues ; while those of Nortli-eastern India have been 
known for their peacefulness and their culture ; and 
this distinction pervades the two epics. The characters 
of the Mahabharata are men of flesh and blood, with 
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virtues and crimes of ^reat actors in the historic world ) 
the characters of the Ramnyana are more oftc*n ideals 
manly devotion to truth and of womanly faithfulnos'i 
and love, 'rho poet of the ^fahahhi\r{l^^l describes the 
supposed incidents of a real and saiv^uinary war with aH 
its lofty heroism and cliivalry ; the poet of the Riimayami 
liands down tlie memories of a golden age with all its 
ideals of pituy and faith and domestic love. As a heroic 
poem the MaJuibharata stands on a higher level ; as a 
religious poem, delineating the softer emotions of our 
everyday life, the Ramayana sends its roots dee[)er into 
the Hindu mind. 

These remarks will be best illustrated if I narrate to 
you briefly the story of the Rixmayana^ as I narrated to 
you the story of the Mahabharata last year. I may 
remark, in [)assing, that the Afahabhiirata in Sanscrit 
consists of more than 90,000 verses, and that thb 
Raniaycynn consists of more than 34,000 vcrsr:s. In 
coiidensing these vast epics I have not attempted to 
tell the story in my own language ; but I have selected 
those portions of the original which tell the hading 
incidents, and have translated them in full ; and I have 
connected these selected passages by short notes so as 
to place the complete story l)t f(>re the reader. The plan 
has this advantage, that the main story of the epics is 
told, not by the translator in his own way, but by the 
poet himself ; the passages placed beh^re the reader are 
not the translator’s abridgements of long poems, but are 
passages from the original poems. It is the ancient 
poets of India, and not the Irausiator, who narrate the 
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ancient story ; bnt they narrate only the leading inci- 
dents of the story, so as to limit the poems within a 
reasonable compass. I may add that the Ramayana^ 
like the Mahabharata^ is a growth of ages ; generations 
of later Indian poets adding their quota of verses 
through long centuries to the poem as it originally stood. 
It is possible, therefore, that in limiting my translation 
to those passages which describe the leading incidents, 
I have presented the great poem somewhat in the form 
in which it originally stood, and in which it was first 
recited in the Courts of Northern India. And I have 
generally translated each Sanscrit verse into a correspond- 
ing English verse, following the Sanscrit metre in 
English as far as was possible. I may be pardoned 
for making these few remarks about my own work ; it 
was necessary to do so, as I shall have to quote pretty 
often from my own translation. And here I should 
also make some mention of my great predecessors in 
this work — of Gorresio, who completed an Italian tran- 
slation of the Ramayana in 1867 ; of Ilippolyte Fauche, 
who completed a French translation of the epic shortly 
after ; and of Ralph Griffith, who has given us an almost 
complete rendering of it in six octavo volumes of 
English verse. 

With these preliminary remarks, I will now turn to 
the \story of the epic itself. The Ramayana virtually 
commences with a description of the kingdom of 
Ayodhya or Oudh, then ruled by the ancient monarch 
Dasa-ratha. In this description we have at once the 
ideal of an ancient Hindu king and of an ancient Hindu 
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people ; and the passage is important as depicting; the 
Hindu conception of a golden age. I will therefore 
read a few verses. 


Like the ancient monarch Mann, father of the human race, 

Dasa-ratha ruled his people with a falhcr's loving grace, 

Truth and justice swayed each action and cacli baser motive 
quelled, 

People’s Love and Monarch’s Duty every thought and deed 
impelled, 

And his town like Ixdra’s city— tower and dome and turret 
brave— 

Rose in proud and peerless beauty on Sarayu’s limpid wave! 

Peaceful lived the righteous people, rich in wealth, in merit 
high, 

Knvy dwelt not in their bosoms, and their accents shaped 
no lie. 

Fathers, with their happy households, ONvned their cattle, 
corn, and gold ; 

Galling penury and famine in Ayodhya had no hold. 

Neighbours lived in mutual kindness, helpful with their 
ample wealth : 

None who begged the wasted refuse, none who lived by 
fraud and stealth I 

And they wore the gem and earring, wreath and fragrant 
sandal paste, 

And their arms were decked with bracelets, and their necks 
with tiishkiis graced ; 

Cheat and braggart and deceiver lived not in the ancient 
town ; 

Proud despiscr of the lowly w’orc no insults in their frown ; 

Poorer fed not on the richer, hireling friend upon the great, 

None with low and lying accents did upon the proud man 
w’ait ! 

Men to plighted vows were faithful, faithful was each loving 
w'ife ; 

Impure thought and wandering fancy stained not holy wedded 
life. 

Robed in gold and graceful garments, fair in form and fair 
in face, 

Winsome were Ayodi'ya’s daughters, rich in wit and woman’s 
grace ! 
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Like other monarchs of the East, Dasa-ratha rejoiced 
ill a large househoh], and in the company of many 
cjueens, and tiiree of these queens were the foremost in 
rank, and shared among them the affections of their lord. 
Kausalya, the eldest queen, was the motlier of Rama, 
the hero of the epic. Kaikeyi, a young and heautiful and 
imperious queen, was the mother of Bharat. Sumitra, 
the third queen, gave birth to twins, one of whom, 
•Lakhsman, became the faithful and devoted follower 
of his elder brother Rama. The names of these two 
loving brothers, Rama and Lakshman, are to this day 
household words in every Hindu home. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the story of the 
royal family of Oudh ; let us now turn to the adjoining 
kingdom of Videha or North Beliar. That ancient king- 
dom was ruled by a pious and learned king, Janaka ; and 
Janaka had a lovely daughter, Sila, the heroine of the 
epic. Suitors from distant lands came for the hand of 
Sita, for Janaka, like the warriors of olden times, had 
declared — 

“He shall win my peerless Sita who shall bend my bow of 

war !** 

That bow was a god-given weapon, tremendous in 
its size and weight ; and many princes who came to s eek 
the hand of Sita failed to bend the bow, and went back 
humbled and disappointed. Rama and his faiiliful 
brother Lakshman came wandering from their own king- 
dom to the kingdom of Janaka, and the mighty weapon 
was produced before Rama, so that he, too, might try his 
strength and skill. 
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Wond’iiii" gazed the kings assembled as the son of Kaghu’s 
race, 

Proudly raised the mighty weapon with a warrior’s slalclv 
grace, 

Proudly strung the bow of Rudra which tlic kings had tried 
in vain, 

Drew thv* cord with force resistless till the weapon snapped 
in twain I 

The* astonislied and gratified ivionarch of Vidclia 
kept his jironiiso ; the lovely Sita was wedded to Rama ; 
and the proud and victorious prince returned with his 
bride to his own land amidst the blessings of liiahinans 
and the acclauialions of the peO[)le. 

Y^ears passed away and Rama grew in grace and 
learning and valour ; and, according to an ancient Indian 
cusujm, his old father desired to place on him the burden 
of the kingdom, and to pass his few remaining years 
in religious ritt.-s and pious meditation. 'J'he old king’s 
increasing feebleness, and Rama’s growing worth and 
aliililies, alike pointed to this course as the most expedient 
and in the poet’s description of Rama’s virtues we see 
once more a Hindu’s ideal of a model prince, bold in war, 
rich in learning, loving and bounteous towards bis 
people. 


1V»:- ‘p.is Rama strong and stately was his eldest and his best, 
Vnid of evorv has^u- jvission and with every virtue blest. 

Soil in spec ii, sedaieaml p*. acelul, seeking '^till the holy path, 
( aiir. in conscious wortli and valour, taunt nor cavil waked 
his wrath. 

liv ihe field of war excelling, boldest warrior ’midst the hold, 
In the palace chambers listening to the talcs i)y elders told, 
Pairhfiil to the wise and learned, truthful in his deed and 
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To the Brahmans pure and holy Rama due obeisance made. 
To the poor and to the helpless deeper love and honour 
paid, 

Spjrit of his race and nation was to hi^>h soulcd Rama .qiveii, 
Thoughts that widen human glory, deeds that ope the gates 
of heaven 1 

Taught by sages and by elders in the manner of his race, 
Rama grew in social virtues and each soft endearing grace, 
Taught by inborn pride and wisdom patient purpose to 
conceal. 

Deep determined was his effort, dauntless was his silent will 1 
lY'erless in his skill and valour steed and elephant to tame. 
Dauntless leader of his forces, matchless in his warlike fume, 
Higher thought and nobler duty did the righteous Rama 
move, 

By his toil and by his virtues still he sought his people’s love ! 


Dasa-ratha convened a great council, one of those 
great assemblages which were summoned by the Hindu 
kings of ancient India when great questions of State were 
under consideration, I will not give that council the 
modern name of a Parliament ; but it is a fact that not 
only the chiefs and peers of the realm, but also repre- 
sentative burghers were invited from the towns and 
villages of Oudh to advise their king. And Dasa-ratha 
spake to them : 


"Known to all, the race of Rvighu rules this empire broad 
and fair, 

And hath ever loved and cherished subjects with a father’s 
care, 

In my father’s footsteps treading I have sought the ancient 
path, 

Nursed my people as my children, free from passion, pride 
and wrath, 

Underneath this white umbrella, seated on this royal throne, 

1 have toiled to win their welfare and my task is almost done I 
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Years have passed of fruitful labour, years ol work by fortune 
blest, 

And the evening of niy life-time needs, my friends, the even- 
ing’s rest. 

Years have passed in watchful effort, Law and Duty to 
uphold, 

ICHbrl needing strength and prowess— and my feeble limbs 
are old I 

Peers and burghers, let \'our monarch, now his lifelong 
labour done, 

For the weal of having subjects on his empire seat his son, 

Speak your thought and from this bosom lift a load of toil 
and care, 

On the proud throne of my fathers let me place a peerless 
heir ; 

Speak yoiir thought, my chiefs and people, if this purpose 
please you well, 

Or if wiser, better counsel in your wisdom ye can tell, 

Speak your thought without compulsion, though this plan 
to me be dear, 

If some middle course were wiser, if some other way were 
clear ! 


It is needless to state that the people, by whom their 
prince was dearly loved, approved of their old king’s 
suggestion, and gave their consent by acclamation ; and 
preparations were made to decorate the city of Ayodhya 
or Oudh in a manner suitable to the occasion. As we 
read tlie account of these decorations we realise how 
much of the life and manners of ancient India survives to 
the present day in modern India; and every Englishman 
who has passed year of his life in India will realise in the 
following verses, written thousands of years ago, a not 
unfaithful description of the way in wliich towns and 
marts are decorated in India in these days, to evince 
the loyalty of a grateful people to those rulers whom 
lhey*love to honour. 
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Kama shall be Heir and Regent, Rama shall be crowned 
t()-(iay — 

Rapid Hew the gladdening message with the morning’s 
gladsome ray, 

And the people of the city, maid and matron, man and 
boy, 

Decorated fair Ayodhya in their wild tumiiUiious joy ! 

On the tCMiiple’s lofty steeple hiijh as cloud above the air, 

Un the crossing of the pathways, in the garden green 
and fair, 

On the merchant’s ample warehouse, on the shop w’ith 
stores displayed, 

On the mansion of the noble by the cunning artist made, 

On the gay and bright pavilion, on the high and shady 
trees, 

Banners rose and glittering streamers, flags that fluttered 
in the breeze ! 

Actors gay and nimble dancers, singers skilled in liglitsonle 
song, 

Witli their antics and their music pleased the gay and 
gathered throng. 

And the people met in conclaves, spake of Rama, Regent 
Heir, 

And the children by the roadside lisped of Sita, sweet and 
fair I 

Woineu wove the scented garland, merry maids the 
censer lit, 

Men with broom and sprinkled water swept the spacious 
mart and street. 

Rows of trees and posts they planted hung with lamps for 
coming night, 

'I’hat the midnight dark might rival splendour of the noon- ■ 
day light ! 

Troops of men and merry children laboured with a loving 
care. 

Womans skill and woman's fancy made the city passing 
fair, 

.So that good and kindly Rama might his people’s toil 
approve, 

,So that sweet and soft-eyed Sita might accept her people’s 
love I 

But while these preparations were made for Rirna^s 
coronation as Prince Regent, dark scheme was ort foot 
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tlie palace. Among the three queens of the palace, 
•Kausalya, the mother of Rama, rejoiced at the prospect 
her son’s coronation. Ivaikeyi, the mollier of Bharat, 
too, looked forward to it with [)leasiire, until ainl)ition 
and jealousy were roused in her heart by an old nurse 
of the family ; and this portion of the ICpic has always 
struck me as one of the most powerful in the whole 
poem. The greatest of English po(?ts conjures u[» three 
strange witches to stir up in the soul of Macbeth the 
iirst flames of a restless ambition winch leads him to 
deeds of crime ainl violence ; and the poet also gives 
.him a fitting helpmate to speed his llagging pur[u»se and 
stifle his scruples. With no less dramatic force and true 
insiglit into human character, the poet of the 
brings on the stage the figure of a crook ed formed and 
crooked-minded old nurse, who stirs in the mother of 
Bh.arat the flames of ambition and of jealousy. .She 
speaks with terrible effect to Bharat’s mother when she 
urges : 


Trust me, queen, thy Bharat’s merits are too well and 
widely known, 

And lie stands too near and closely by a rival Inothcr’s 
throne : 

Rama liaili a wolf like wisdom and a fang to reaLli the 
foe. 

And I trcml)le for liiy Ifliarat, Heaven avert iiniimelr 
woe ! 

Happy is the Queen Kausalya, they will soon anomt her 
son. 

When on Piishya’s constellation gaily rides to-morrow's 
moon : 

Jfappy is the Queen Kausalya in her regal pomp and 
state, 

A.'i'J'Kaikeyi like a bond-slave must upot? her ;ival wait ! 
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Wilt thoM do her due obeisance as we hinnblc xvonicn do ? 

Will tliy proud and princely Bharal as liis hrolher's bcnch*^' 
man go, 

Will tliy IJliarat's gentle consort, fairest princess in tliis 
land, 

]ii lier tears and in liev awgwish wait on Ska's proud 
coin iw and ? 

For a time the Queen Kaikeyi repels these insinua- 
tions and answers : 

Wliat inspires tliee, wicked wonran*, thsK* to rai*} in bitter 
lone, 

Sliall not Rama, Ix'&t and eldest, fill bis father’s royal 
ihroikc r 

What alarms I bee, crooked woman, in the ha]>py riles 
begun, 

Shall not Rama guard his brothers as a father guards his 
son ? 

But the old nurse is importunate. She urges again 

and again ; 

Tlion bast borne tl:e princcFy Bharat, nursed hrm froir; 
thv gentle breast, 

I'o a (piecni and ton mother need a prince’s claims be 
pressed ? 

'J'o a thoughtless, heedless mother must 3 Bharat’s virtues 
plead ; ‘ 

Must the Oucen Koikeyi witness Queen Kansalya's S!>n! 
succeed ? 

'Prust tliv old and faithful woman who hatli nursed thee, 
youthful (pieen, 

Aiui in great and princely Iwuses many darksome deeds 
has seen ; 

Trust my word, the wily Kama for liis spacious empire’s 
gowl , 

Soon will banish friendless B-harat and secure his }x:ace 
with blood 

Speak thy mandate to thy husband, win thy son a happy 
late, 

Doom him not to Rama’s service or his unrelenting hatd * - 
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Let not Kanni in his rancour shed a yoiuv^er brother’s 
hloodi 

As liic lion sl.'iys ilio in llio «let*p and echoiiit; wood ! 
Willi tlio mai;ie 01 tiiy lu-auiv tliou liasl won lliy -monareirf 
lu*arl, 

Queen Kausalya’s bosom rankles with a woman's secret 
smai i ; 

Let Jut noi with woman s veiiLioanec turn upon her prouder 
toe, 

And as crowned Kama’s mother veiv^c Ju r sorrows in tliy 
Woe. 

.Maik my word, my child Kaikcyi, much these ancient eyes 
I'.ave se<‘«. 

Kama’s rule is death to Kliarat insnU to mv lionoured 
ijueon ' 

Lilvt* a sknv but deadly poison worked the ancient nurse’s 
tears, 

And a wife's undying impulse mingled with a mother's 
fears ; 

J-)ccp within Kaikeyi's Ijosom worked a woman’s jealous 
thought, 

^Speechless in her silent anger mourner’s dark retreat she 
sought. 

'fhe sv':cne wivich follows is tragic. Tiie oici king 
r^oiiglit out bis beautiful anti imperious rpieen in iho 
mourner’s chamber, implored her to slate her wishes, 
and promised with many solemn vows to fnlhl them. 
A.'td ihen^ when the (pieen disclosed her dark pur- 
pose, that her son Kharat should be crowned, atid that 
Hama should he batiislied to the woods, the feeble old 
king was stunned and spf<‘cliless. 

It is needless to add that ib.e young wife had her 
own way, and the dark deed was done. Kama was 
sentenced to (lanishmeut, and lieroic in his obedience 
and duty as he was lieroic in feats of arms, Rama left 
iiis kringdoin and Ids home without a word of protciiU 
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5 But the banishment of Rama was the death of his 
old father. He never recovered from tl^e blow, never 
forgot the wrong he had done to the best of sons and 
the best of men. For six days he suffered from the 
agony of grief and repentance; and, like a pious Hindu, 
lie attributed tiiis suffering to his own misdeeds in past 
years. Lying on his death-bed he narrated to tiie 
mother of Rama the story of his youth : how he had 
gone to hunt in a forest, how he had killed a hermit’s 
son, how the old and sightless hermit had cursed him 
for that deed. 

•‘Years have gone and many seasons, and in fulness of the 
time 

Comes the fruit of pride and folly and the harvest of mr 
crime. 

Rama, eldest horn and dt^arest, Laksliman true and faithful 
son, 

Ah! forgive a dying father and a cruel action done ! 

L;iy thy hands in mine, Kausalya ; wipe thy unavailing 
tear, 

Speak a wife's con.soIing accents to a dying husband's 
car- 

Lay thy hands on mine, Simnira, vision fails my closing 
eyes, 

And for brave and banished Rama wings my spirit to the 
skies ! ” 

The midnight slowly passed away, and the ancient 
king died on the seventh morning from that of his son’s 
banishment. 

Meanwhile, Rama had not departed to the woods 
alone. He was followed by his wife Sita ; and here 
the character of Sita— the Hindu ideal of a woman’s 
devotion, faithfulness, and love— comes promwently 
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before the reader. It may he stated witiioiit exng- 
l^eration that no creation of the human imagination 
— no ciiaracter in the literature of ancient (Ireece 
or anciei\t Rome or of modern Europe — has ever 
had such a hold on the mind of any nation, as the 
matcliless character of Sila among the millions of 
India. Her womanly love and faiilifiiiness, her un- 
faltering triitii and devotion, her steadfast virtue in 
trials and temptations — all this is not merely a literary 
tradition among tlie learned in India, hut a priceless 
and undying heritage among the millions. 'Ihere 
not a Hindu woman living in that vast continent whoso 
earliest memories of childhood do not cling around 
the story of the saintly Sila re{)eated in every HincJii 
nursery ; whose moral education through life is not 
dominated \^y the conception of that pure and spotless 
woman, and whose last yearnings after righteousness in 
old age are not inspired and strengthened hy the lofty 
example of that almost divine ciiaracter. 

Rama, banished to the woods for fourteen years, 
implored Sita to stay behind until his return from banish- 
ment, but Sita repelled the idea with womans pride 
and a wife^s dcvotio!i. 


*• For my mollicr often taught me and my father often 
spake, 

7'hat Ijcr home the wedded woman doth beside her hiishainl 
make, 

As the shadow to the substance, to her lord is faith I ul 
wife, 

And. slie parts not from her consort till she parts wiili 
Heeling liie i 
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Tliorofore bid me seek the jungle and in pathless forests 
ro.'iiii. 

Where the wild deer freely ranges and the tiger makes 
’ his home, 

Happier iliaii in father’s mansions in the woods will Sita 
rove, 

Waste no tliought on home or kindred, nestling in her 
husband’s love ! 

'World-renowncil is Rama’s valour, fearless bv her Rama*s 
■' side, 

Sita still will live and wander with a faithful woman’s 
pride, 

And the wild fruit she will gather from the fresh and fragrant 
wood, 

And the food by Rama tasted shall be Sita*s eberishod food ! 
Hid me seek the sylvan greenwoods, wooded hills and 
plateaus high, 

Limpid rills and crystal nttUas as they softly ripple by, 

And where iu the lake of lotus tuneful birds their plumage 
lave, 

Let me with my loving Rama skim the cool translucent 
wave ! 

Years will pass in happy union— happiest lot to woman 
given — 

Sita seeks not throne or empire, nor the brighter jovs of 
heaven, 

Heaven conceals not brighter mansions in its sunny fields 
of pride, 

Where without her lord and husband faithful Sita would 
' reside ! 

llie?*cfore let me seek the jungle where the jungle-rangers 
rove, 

Hearer than the royal palace, where I share mv husband’s 
love. 

And my heart in sweet communion shall my Rama’s wishes 
share, 

And my wifely toil shall lighten Rama’s load of woe and 
care !” 

\ainly gentle Rama pleaded dangers of the jungle life. 

Vainly spake ol toil and trial to a true and tender wife ! 

Lakshman too followed his elder brother to the 
Woods. They left the town of Ayodhya amidst iho 
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lamentations of the people ; they stole away at night, 
and crossed the Tamasa river to avoid the crowds of 
people wlio followed them, and they crossed first the 
(langes and then the Jumna on their way to the south. 
The wanderings of exiled Rama through various un- 
known tracts, wliich fill a large part of the Epic, remind 
the reader of the wanderings of Ulysses for many a long 
year: hut the Indian story has a far greater hold on 
tlie national mind than the story of the ancient (Hreeks. 
"J'he illiterate modern Greeks will he at a loss to narrate 
the story of their hero’s wanderings ; hut in India, 
thousands upon thousands of the ignorant and the 
illiterate make annual pilgrimages along the path which 
Rama and Sita and Lakshman are supposed to have 
traversed, thirty centuries ago. The past is not dead 
or buried in India, it is a living faith and a reality among 
the millions. 

In the meanwhile, while Bharat’s mother had succeed- 
ed in securing the throne for her son, Bharat himself 
would not accept it at the price of the hanishinent of his 
elder. He left Ayodhya in quest of Rama, crossed 
the Ganges and the Jumna, hnind out Rama in the 
hermitage where he was living as an anchorite, and 
implored him to return. But Rama's re[)ly was worthy 
of him, he had received a mandate from his father, and 
would not violate it. 

Among the many discussions which took place in 
this hermitage, the most remarkable are the arguments 
of an Indian sceptic, named Jaball. In ancient India, 
as in ancient Greece, various schools of philosophy 
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flourished side by side, some of them orthodox and 
some of them exceedingly heterodox and even atheistic, 
and the greatest latitude of free thought was tolerated. 
Jabali was a freethinker of the broadest type, denying 
God, and ridiculing ideas of duty and of a future life : 
and he pressed Rama to return to his kingdom in words 
which would stagger even a modern sceptic. He said r 

“Wherefore, Rama, idle maxims cloud thy heart and wavp 
thy mind, 

Maxims which mislead the simple and the thoughtless 
human hind ? 

Love nor friendship doth a mortal to his kith or kindred 
own, 

Entering on this wide earth friendless, and departing aU 
alone. 

Foolishly upon the fitlicr and mother dotes the son, 
Kinship as an idle fancy— save thyself tliy kith is none I 
In this wayside inn he luilteth, who in distant lands doth 
roam, 

Loaves it with the dawning daylight for another transient 
home. 

7*hus on earth are kith and kindred, home and country, 
wealth and store ; 

We but meet them on our journey, leave them as ^Ye 
j)ass before ! 

Ah ! I xveep for erring mortals, who on erring duty bent 
Sacrifice their dear enjoyment till their barren life is 
spent ; 

Who to Gods and to the Fathers vainly still their offering 
make ; 

Waste of food I for God nor father doth our pious offering 
take ! 

Crafty priests have forged these maxims, and with selfish 
objects say — 

Make thy gifts and do thy penance, leave thy worldly w’ealth 
and pray ! 

There is no Hereafter, Rama, vain the hope and creed of 
men ; 

Seek the pleasure of the present, spurn illusions poor and 

vain. 
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Tafcc the course of sense and wisdom, cast all idle faith 
aside, 

Take the kingdom Hharat oilers, rule Ayodhya in thr 
pride !” 

But the sophistry of the philosopher had no more 
iidluence with Rama than the affectionate pleadings of 
Ins l)rother : and he replied to the philosopher’s reason- 
ing in words wliich gave us an insight into the lofty 
determination of the great hero of the epic. 


“Sweep aside thy crafty reasoning, 'rnith is still onr ancient 
way ; 

Truth sustains the earth and nations and a monarch’s 
righteous sway. 

Mighty Gods and holy sages find in Truth their haven 
shore, 

Scorning death and dark destruction, Truth survives for 
cvei iiioro ! 

Deadlier than the serpent’s venom is the venom of a Ho, 

From the false, than from the cobra, men with deeper 
terror (ly ; 

Dearer tlian the food to mortals, 'I'riilh as nourishment is 
given ; 

Truth sustains the wide creation, IVuih upholds llic highest 
heaven | 

V’^ain were gifts and sacrifices, rigid penances were vain 

Profitless ilie lioly Vaftis but for iruth which tiiey 
sustain ; 

Gifts and rights and rigid penance have no aim or purpose 
high, 

Save in Truth, which rules the wide earth and the regions 
of the sky j 

I liavc plighted truth and promise, and my word may 
not unsay, 

Fourteen years in pathless forests father’s mandate I 
obey ; 

And I seek no spacious reasons my relinquished tlirone to 
win, 

Gods nor Fathcis nor the Vedtis counsel tortuous paths 
of sin ! 
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Pardon, m///, still unclianfjing shall remain my promise given 
To thy mother Queen Kaikeyi, to my father now in heaven. 
Taiilon, f/.sV//, still in jungle we shall seek the forest fare, 
Worship (locls who vvatch our actions, and pervade the earth 
and air ; 

And the deep and darkaome junkie shall be Rama's royal hall^ 
For a ri^hlcous father's mandate duteous son may not recall / 

Failing in his endeavour to induce Rama to return, the 
younger Bharat returned to Ayodhya ; while Rama pene- 
trated into the deeper jungles of the south to avoid fresh 
solicitations from his friends and relations. Accompa- 
nied by his wife and Lakshman, he travelled to the south 
of the Vindhya mouiVtaii^s, and at last chose his retreat 
near the sources of the Godavari river, at a place no\v 
called Nassik, not far from modern Bombay. Here 
the faithful Lakshman built a humble leafy cottage, 
•thatched with reeds and jungle grass, and here Rama 
and his wife passed some of the happiest years of their 
life in the lone retreat of what was then an interminable 
wilderness. 

The poem takes a new turn now ; and we exchange 
the quiet life of a righteous exile in holy hermitages for 
the more stirring incidents of war. Ravan was the 
powerful and terrible king of Ceylon, and Ravan’s 
sister, wandering the wilderness, met Rama and fell in 
Jove with him. The too forward maiden was punished 
by the angry Lakshman, and she went and complained 
to her royal brother, the king of Ceylon. Ravan 
meditated a deep revenge, and he lured away Rama and 
.Lakshman from their humble cottage in order to fall 
oil unprotected Sita. 
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This was the «rcat crisis of Sita’s life, wlien Ravaii, 
disguised as a hermit, approached her lone and unpro- 
tected cottage, and the poet describes the critical 
moment in befitting verse. 

Sita, in the simplicity of her heart, still believed the 
intruder to be a hermit arid a guest, offered him the 
welcome due to a religious man, and narrated to him in 
her simple and [lathctic language the story of her life, 
and of her husband’s banishment into the woods. The 
scene is dramatic in the highest degree, and the simple 
tale told by the trustful Sita of her joys and her sorrows 
to the cruel and crime-polluted Ravan darkly determined 
on her destruction, is one of the most touching passages 
in the whole epic. 

Ravan at last disclosed himself. And he proposed 
to Sita that she should leave the homeless Rama, and 
henceforth be his queen, and the proud Empress of 
Ceylon. It was then that Sita discovered the terrible 
nature of her situation ; and her natural gentleness and 
sweetness gave way to the noble wrath of an insulted 
woman. And she repelled Ravan’s proposal with the 
scorn and indignation of a true wife, proud of her war- 
like lord. And .she said to Ravan : 

^‘Sure thv fitful life is shadowed hv d.irk and dreadful fate, 
Since in frenzy of thy passion courtest thou a warrior’s mate, 
'fear the tooth of hungry lion while upon tlu? calf he feeds. 
'J'ouch the fang of deadly cobra while his dying victim 
bleeds, 

Aye, uproot the solid mountain from its base of rocky 
land, 

Ere thou win the wife of Rama, stout of heart and strong of 
hand ! 
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Pierce thy eye with point of needle till it racks thy tortured 
liead, 

PrcAs thy red tongue cleft and bleeding on the razor’s shining 
blade, 

Hurl thvself upon the ocean from a towering peak and high. 
Snatch the orbs of day and midnight from their spheres m 
azure sky, 

Tongues of flaming conflagration in thy flowing dress enfold. 
Ere thou take the wife of Rama to thy distant dungeon hold, 
Ere thou seek to insult Rama unrelenting in his wrath, 

O’er a bed of pikes of iron tread a softer, easier path! ” 

But all her threats and protests and entreaties were 
in vain, the cruel and relentless Ravan seized the un- 
protected woman, forced her into his chariot, and took 
her away to Ceylon, The helpless Sita, writhing in agony 
like a snake in the talons of an eagle, vainly called for 
the help of Rama and of Laksman, who were far away 
in the woods ; she invoked the spirits of the woodlands 
and of the earth and air ; and she doomed Ravan to 
destruction in words of terrible import and truth. 

The account of the invasion of Ceylon by Rama, and 
of the war which followed, need not detain us long. The 
aboriginal dwellers of Southern India who helped Rama 
in this invasion are described by the poet as monkeys 
and bears ; and the defenders of Ceylon are described 
as monsters ; and the incidents of the war, though often 
spirited and stirring, lack the human interest of the war 
of the Mahabharata. As a heroic poem, the Ramayana 
cannot be compared with the Mahabkaraia \ we miss in 
the Ramayana those stirring descriptions of real battles, 
and the encounters of real warriors, which strike us so 
forcibly in the Mahabharata, Lakshman the brother 
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of Rnma is, however, a truly fine soldier like character ; 
lie kills the terrible son of Ravan in lair ri<;ht : and then 
Rama himself kills Ravan and recovers the stolen Siia. 

That saintly woman, who had remained faithliil to 
her wedded lord in all her trials and sorrows, proves her 
purity by an ordeal of fire, and returns to the embraces 
of her victorious lord, and they both return to Ayodhya 
with Lakhsman, the period of exile hein^ now over. 

In a fine passage tlie poet describes the victorious 
brothers and Sita, sailing over the whole continent of 
India in an airial car, crossing over the inighty hills, the 
majestic rivers, the far-extending woods, and the towns 
and hamlets and smiling fields which lay beneath them 
spread out like a map. And when the car performed 
this marvellous journey from Ceylon to Oudh, the city of 
Oudh once more decorated herself to licr returning lord 
and monarch, 

Bharat rendered back the kingdom of Oudh to Rama, 
and Kama and Sita were consecrated as king and (pieeii 
of a happy and joyous nation. And to this day the 
traditions of the people of India represent the reign of 
Rama as a period of felicity and happiness when 

Tr€C:^ their awplc produce yielded as returning seasons went. 

And the ear ill in ^rair/ui gladness never faiiin*; her vest lent, 
J^ains docended in their season, necer came the dlij^htinj^ i^aie, 
Kicii in crop ami rich in pasture was each snjt and smiting vale, 
J.com and anvii ^ai'c Uieir product, and the ttlud and Jerlile 
soil. 

And the nation lived rejoicing in their old ancestral toil ! 


The real epic of Rama ends here. There is an 
Vttara Kanda, or supplement, which prolongs the story, 
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and gives it a sad and mournful ending ; Ijiit it is un- 
necessary to go into that supplemental story to-night. 
Enough has been said to explain the character of this 
wonderful ancient poem of the Hindus, embodying the 
highest ideals of manly devotion to truth and womanly 
faithfulness and love. 

One word more, and I have done. I have remarked 
elsewliere that in India the Ramayana is not merely an 
ancient epic, but is still a living tradition and a living 
faith. It forms the basis of the moral instruction of a 
nation, and it is a part of the lives of two hundred 
millions of people. It is necessary to add that wlien tiie 

modern languages of India were first formed out of the 

ancient Sanscrit and Prakrits, in the ninth and tentii 
centuries after Christ, the Ramayana had the greatest 
influence in inspiring our modern poets and forming our 
modern tongues. Southern India look the lead, and a 
translation of tlie Ramayana in the Tamil language 

appeared as early as iioo a.d. Northern India and 

Jlengal and Horn hay followed the example ; Tulasi Das’s 
Ramayana is the great classic of the Hindi language, 
Krittilias’s Ramayana is a classic in the Bengali language, 
and Sridhar’s Ramayana is a classic in the Mahratta 
language. Generations of Hindus in all parts of India 
have studied tlie ancient story in these modern transla- 
tions ; they have heard it recited in the houses of 
the rich ; and they have seen it acted on the stage at 
religious festivals in every great town and every populous 
village through the length and breadth of India. 

More than this, the story of Rama has inspired our 
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religious reformers, nnd purified the popular faith of our 
modern times. Rama, the true and dutiful, was accepted 
as the S[U!it of (lod descended on earth, as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, the Preserver of tlie \V(;rld. 'J"hc great 
teacluir Ramannj.i proclaimed tlie monotlunsm of V'islnni 
in Southern India \\\ tlm twelflli century ; the refonm,*r 
Rainananda proclainnid the same faith ii^ Northern India 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; and his follower, 
the gifted Kahir, conceived the bold idea of uniting 
Hindus and Mahomedans in the wovsidp of One (b)d. 
**l’he Ood of the Hindus,” he said, “is the Ood of tlie 
Mahomedans, l)e he invoked a Kama or y///.” “'I’hc 
city of the Hindu (lod is Benares, and the city of the 
Mahomedan (jod is Mecca *, Imt search your hearts, and 
there you will find the (jod both of Hindus and Maho- 
incclans.” “If the Creator dwells in tabernacles, whose 
dwelling is tlie universe ?” 

d'he reformer Chailanya preached the same sublime 
monotheism in Bengal, and the reformer Nanak in the 
Punjab, III tlie sixteenth century. And down to the 
present day liic popular mind in India, led away liy the 
worship of many images in many tem\des, nevertheless 
holds fast to the cardinal idea of one Ood, and believes 
the heroes of the ancient epics — Krii/ttia and Rama~~\Q 
be the incarnations of that Ood. 

Down to the present century the lessons of the great 
epics are a perennial source of instruction to the people 
of India. Karly in this* century Reginald Heher, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, met among the wildest tribes of 
Western India the great Hindu reformer Swamy Narayan, 
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who had tamed the manners of his countrymen, and 
preached to them lessons of purity and humanity and 
the love of Cod, under the name of Krishna. The 
Bishop, escorted by the East India Company’s guards 
met the Hindu reformer surrounded by his faithful 
followers. 

*' Had our troops been opposed to each other,” writes 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, “ mine, though less numerous, 
would have been doubtless far more eflcctivc from tbo 
superiority of arms and discipline. But, in moral grandeur, 
what a dilTerence was there between his troops and mine. 
M inc neither knew me, nor cared for me; they escorted 
me faiilifully, and would have defended me bravely, be- 
cause they were ordered by their superiors to do so, and as 
tliey would have done for any other stranger of suflicient 
wordly rank to make such an attendance usual. Tiie 
guards of Swaini Narayan were his own disciples and 
enthusiastic admirers, men who had voluntarily repaired to 
hear his lessons, who now took a prule in doing him honour, 
and who would cheerfully fight to the last drop of blooti 
rather than sulTer a fringe of his garment to be handled 
roughly." 

The Bishop entered into conversation with the re- 
former, and this is how the reformer explained his idea of 
God : 

'‘Many names there may be, and have been, given to 
Him who is. and is tlu^ sam^^ but whom we also, as well as 
the other Hindus, call Bralima. But theie is a spirit in 
wliom (iod />■ more specially, and \\\^^^ cometh from (»od, 
and is with God, and is likewise Crod, who hath made 
known to men the will of God and Father of all, whom we 
call Krishna and worship as God’s image." 

. 'I'hese are words which the Hindu reformer uttered 
to the Christian Bishop early in this century ; and these 
words describe to us accurately how the pictures of the 
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Perfect Man, handed down to us by our ancient epics, 
have enalded Indian reformers tljroui;li centuries and 
thousands of years to rally the nations of India in the 
worship of one God, whose image on earth is the Perfect 
Man. In the teeming villages of [Bengal, in the ancient 
shrines of Northern India, and far away in the towns 
x'lnd hamlets of Soiitlicrn India, the prevailing faith of 
the million is a popular monotheism underlying the 
various ceremonials in honour of various images and 
forms, — and that popular monotheism generally ri.'cog- 
nises the Iseroes of the two ancient epics, — fCns/itm 
and Rama^ as the earthly incarnations of the one God 
pervading and ruling the universe. 

To know tlio two Indian ei)ics is to understand the 
Indian people better. Ami to trace the influence 
of the Indian epics on the life and manners of the 
Hindu nation, and on the developmeiU of their modern 
languages, and reli'/ious reforms, is to comprehend 
the real history of the people during three thousand 
years. As mere literary works, the Ramayaftii and the 
Miihahfiaraia arc among the greatest and loftiest crea- 
tions of the human imagiiation. And unless I am 
very much mistaken in my estimate, the two epics of 
India, when they are better known in Europe, will 
take their rank along with the work of Homer, of Dante, 
and of Shakespeare, as undying works of art, composed 
for all times, all countries, and for all mankind. 



XIV. HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


[From the Indian Revie 7 V^ February 1900, being a 
Review of Professor Max Mtiller^s 'Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy '\ 

An account of the six systems of Hindu Pliilosophy 
was published in the early years of this century by 
Colebrooke, the most careful and accurate Sanscrit 
scholar that England has ever produced ; and Dialogues 
on Hindu Philosophy were afterwards written and 
published by the eminent Indian scholar, Rev. K. M. 
Banerjee. The subject has since received a great deal 
of attention in Europe, and earnest workers have 
devoted years of their life in elucidating the thoughts of 
Indian philosophers to the modern world. The last 
and greatest of these workers are Professor Deussen and 
Professor Garbe. Professor Deussen’s great work on 
Vedanta Philosophy, published in 1883, has thrown a 
flood of new light on the subject, and is recognised as 
an authoritative work by philosophers in Europe. And 
Professor Garbers profound work on Sankhya Philosophy, 
published in 1S94, has assigned to that system of 
philosophy its proper place in the European world. 

Thus the work, begun by Colebrooke early in this 
century, has been completed towards its close, mainly by 
the endeavours of German scholar. To German scholars 
is due the fact that Hindu Philosophy has now an 
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?i'ssured place among the world^s great systems of 
philosophy. To Professors Deussen and Ciarhe is due 
the credit of having placed the Vedanta Philosophy and 
the Sankhya Philosophy side by side with the philosophic 
cal sy.uems of ancient Greece, and of modern luirope. 
No work on the History of Philosophy, no review of the 
philosophical systems of the world, will henceforth be 
recognised as complete unless it takes* note of the work 
done in India by Indian philosophers. “And if liilherto,^’ 
says Professor Max Muller, “ no one would have called 
himself a philosopher who had not read and suidicd the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, of Descartes and Spinoza, 
of Locke, Hume, and Kant in the original, * * the lime 
will come when no one will claim that name who is not 
acquainted at least with the two prominent systems of 
ancient Indian philosophy, the Vedanta and Sankhya.” 

Such being the work done by eminent scholars in tijis 
field of enquiry during the century w*hich is about to 
close, it w’as necessary that the results should he placed 
before the general reader in a popular and readable 
volume ; and no one was better fitted for the task than 
the veteran scholar, who combines a life-long familiarity 
with Sanscrit learniiig and Hindu thought with a power 
of lucid exposition which is not excelled by any writer of 
this generation. Professor Max Muller has spent iiis 
long and laborious life in the great and successful work of 
explaining and elucidating Indian literature and thought, 
history and religion for the western world ; and his great 
work on the Six Sys/ems of Indian Philosophy which is 
now before us is a fitting close to the labours of a 
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true and devoted worker who will always he appreciated 
in Europe and gratefully remembered in India, 

But the present work is something more than a bare 
account of the Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. I’lui 
full scope and the object of the work is explained in 
the following extract from the preface. 

“My object in publishing the results of my own studies 
in Indian Philosophy was not so much to re-state the mere 
tenets of each system ^ as to give a more comprehensive 
account of the philosophical activity of the Indian nation 
from the earliest times, and to show how intimately not only 
their religion but their philosophy also, was connected with 
national character of the inhabitants of India.*' 

Speaking for ourselves, we should have preferred a 
more handy work giving a more concise account of the 
six systems ; and such a compilation would probably 
have been more useful to the student and the general 
reader alike. But we appreciate, none the less, the 
learned Professor’s more ambitious exposition of the 
philosophical activity of the Indian nation during well 
nigh two thousand years, and of the influence which 
philosophy has exerted on the religion and thought and 
life of the nation in India. 

We pass by about a hundred and fifty pages of 
preliminary and explanatory discussions, and begin with 
chapter IV, which deals with Vedanta Philosophy. The 
learned author rightly takes up this system first, 
because it sends its roots far back into the ancient 
Upanishads, and because it continues to thrive to this 
day, as a living faith and religion among the modern 
Hindus. The cardinal doctrine of the Vedanta system 
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is explained in a few words by Hindu philosophers which 
Professor Max Muller has quoted : 

Ijrahmau is true, the wot Id is faisCf the soul is Jh ahtnan'^ 

The idea is, that the whole universe proceeds from 
Brahman, and resolves itself into Brahman ; that llie 
visible world is fleeting and unreal ; that each soul 
proceeds from the universal soul, and is finally absorbed 
in the universal soul. 

The idea is thus explained in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, loth Khanda. 

1. ^‘Thesc rivers, my son, run, the eastcMn (like the 
Cranga) toward the cast, the western (like the Sindlui) toward 
the west. They go from sea to sea (r. <?., the clouds lift up 
the water from the Jica to the sky, and send it back as rain to 
the sea), 'fhey become indeed sea. And as those rivcMS when 
they are in the sea, do not know, I am this or that river. 

2, “In the same manner, my son, all these creatures, 
when they have come back from the True, know not that 
they have come back from the True.** 

The same idea is more fully explained in another 
passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad, third Khanda, 
which should be placed before our readers, though we 
do not find it quoted in the work before us. 

“The intelligent whose body is spirit, whose form is 
light, whose thoughts arc true, whose nature is like ether 
(omnipresent and invisible) from whom all works, all desires, 
all sweet odours and tastes proceed ; He who embraces all 
this, who never speaks and is never surprised. 

“He is my soul within the heart, smaller than a corn of 
rice, sinallcr than a corn of barley, smaller thafi .7 mustard 
seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel of a canary 
seed. He is my soul within the heart, greater than earth, 
greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than all 
these worlds. 
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“He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours 
and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who never speaks 
and is never surprised. He, my soul within the heart is 
Hrahman. When 1 shall have departed from hence, i shall 
obtain Him.’* 

The same cardinal doctrine which is found scattered 
in the Upanishads, and was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation and from century to century, was at 
last recast and condensed in the Vedanta Sutras of 
Eadarayann, which are recognized as the authoritative 
text of Vedanta Philosophy. It is unnecessary to quote 
more than one or two short pages from these Sutras. 

“The sea is one and not other than its water ; yet waves, 
foam, spray, drops, froth and other modifications of it difi'ei* 
from each other. (And thus the universal soul is one and 
not other from the creatures proceeding from it and differing 
from each other).” 

Vedanta Sutra, 11, 1. 

“Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied by 
reflexion though really single, and like space apparently 
sub-divided in containing vessels, in supreme Light (seem- 
ingly multiplied in creatures) is without difference or dis- 
tinction.” 

Vedanta Sutra, 111. 2 . 

“Having annulled by fruition other w^orks w’hich had 
begun to have effect, having enjoyed the recompense and 
suffered the pains of good and bad actions, the possessor of 
divine knowledge, on the demise of the body, proceeds to a 
re union with lirahmun.” 

Vedanta Sutra, IV, /. 

We have dwelt so long on the cardinal doctrine of 
Vedanta Philosophy because we cannot undertake to 
extiinine, in this brief review, the other tenets and 
principles of that vast system of philosophy which was 
reared like a mighty fabric on this simple cardinal doc* 
trine. These tenets and piinciples have been explained 
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by Professor M ix Muller in a long hut lucid chapter 
of over a hundred pages, and we refer our readers to 
that learned work. We can only find room to quote 
from that work some general remarks with which the 
learned author concludes his review of the system, 

«lt is surclv astounding that such a system as the 

Vedanta should have been slowly elaborated hy the indeta- 

ti^^able and intrepid thinkers of India thousands of years ago, 
a System which even now makes us feel giddy, as in mount- 
ing the last steps of an ancient Gothic cathedral. None of 
ffiir philosophers, not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or 
Hcticl, has ventured to erect such a spir(‘, never frightened 
by storms or lightnings. Stone follows on stone in regular 
succession after once the first step has been made, after once 
it has been clearly seen that in the beginning there can have 
been but One, as there will be hut One in the end, whether 
we call it Atiiun or Hrahniaa. ® ^ Wc need not praise 
or trv to imitate a Colosseum, but if wc liave any heart for 
the builders of former days we cannot help feeling that it xyas 
colossal and stupendous' effort. And tins is the feeling 
which I cannot resist in examining the ancient Vedanta. 
Other philosophers have denied the reality of the world, 
perceived by u?, but no one has ventured to deny at the 
same time the reality of what wc call the Ego, the senses 
and the mind, and their inherent forms And yet after lifting 
the self above Iwxly and soul, after uniting heaven and earth, 
God and Man, Brahman and Atman, these Vedanta philo- 
sophers have destroyed nothing in the life of the phenome- 
nal beings who have to act and to fulfil their duties in thii 
nlienomenal world. On the contrary, they have shown that 
tliere can be nothing phenomenal without somctln'ng that 
is real, and that goodness and virtue, faith and \vofks, arc 
necessarv as a preparation, nay as a sine qua non, for the 
attainment of that highest knowledge which brings the son! 
back to its source and to its home, and restores it to its 
true nature, to its true self-hood in Brahman.*' 

Before leaving the subject of Vedanta system we 
desire to say one word alx)ut the two different interprela* 
t^ns of that system by two eminent commentators, viz ^ 
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Sankara who flourished in the ninth century, and 
Rtamanuja who flourished in the twelfth century after 
Christ. Sankara^s system is Aiivaita or absolute 
Monism;— the Universal Soul is all that exists, indivi- 
duals xind the phenomenal world have no reality. 
Ramanuja’s system is Visisftia Advaiia or Monism with 
a distinction : — the Universal Soul is the highest reality 
and is full of compassion and love with individual souls 
which are also real. This is the special and humane 
feature of Ramanuja’s idea of God, as compared with 
the icy coldness of Sankara’s idea. And if Sankara's 
idea has found favour with the philoso[)hers and learned 
disputants, Ramanuja’s idea of a conopassionate God 
has found favour with the million, and has inspired a 
long line of subsequent reformers like Ramananda and 
Kabir, Nanak and Chaitanya, Dadu and Ram Mohan 
Roy. It is thus that the old and the new are connected 
together in India by an indissoluble chain, that the 
Upanisbads, composed a thousand years before Christ, 
are connected with the teachings of the reformers of 
this century, that philosophy and religion have acted and. 
reacted on each other, and that the doctrine of a 
Universal Soul, full of comfx^ssion for individual souls 
which live and move and have their being in Him, is 
the living faith at the present day of the Hindu cul- 
tivator and labourer as of the Hindu pandit and the 
devotee. 

The Purva Mimansa system concerns itself mainly 
with religious rites, and as a system of philosophy is, 
of minor importance. We pass it by and come toi 
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Chapter VI of the hook which deals with Sankhya 
Philosophy in more tlian a hundred pa«j;es. The Vedanta 
and the Sankhya stand pre-eminent among tlie six systems 
of Hindu philosophy, — the former for its nohle concept* 
tion of one Universal source of all objects and all 
beings, the latter for its fearless analysis of the mind and 
its faculties. As an effort of generalization, — an attempt 
to grasp the secret and the origin of the limitless world 
with its varied and varying and multitudinous creatures, 
— the Vedanta system has never been surpassed. As 
an effort of introspection, — an endeavour to analyse 
the senses and the mind and the phenomena which 
leave their impress on the unchangeable soul, — the 
Sankhya Philosophy has seldom been equalled. 

In dealing with the Sankhya system Professor Max 
Muller appears to have lighted on an important dis- 
covery. Colebrooke and Wilson, Lassen and Wind- 
ischmann, Pantier and St, Hilaire relied on the famous 
Sankhya Karikas of Iswar Krishna, the date of which 
is about the commencement of the Christian era. 
Professor Max Muller relies on the Tatwa .Sarnasa which 
he considers to be the original Sankhya Sutras, and the 
oldest record of the Sankhya Philosophy. 

Sankhya Philosophy differs essentially from Vedanta 
Philosophy in this that the Vedanta is strictly a system 
of Monism, the Sankhya is a system of Dualism. The 
Vedanta resolves all objects and all beings to the One 
Universal soul ; the Sankhya maintains that Nature and 
Soul, Prakriti and Purusha^ are eternal and co-cxist- 
ent. 
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From Prakriti are derived not only the subtle and 
grosser elements but the senses, the organs of Action, 
the Manas or faculty of Perception, Ahankara or 
Consciousness and Buddhi or Intellect. In the language 
of European philosophy Manas receives sensations and 
makes them into actual perceptions ; Ahankara indivi- 
dualises them as Mine,” Buddhi turns them into “con- 
cepts” or “judgments.” In the language of a Hindu 
commentator, “As the headmen of the village collect 
the taxes from the villagers and pay them to the Governor 
of the District, as the local Governor pays the amount 
to the minister, and the minister receives it for the use 
of the king, so the Manas or Perception having received 
impressions from the senses transfers them to Ahankara 
or Consciousness ; and Ahankara delivers them to 
Buddhi or the Intellect who receives charge of them 
for the sovereign Purusha or soul.” It is remarkable 
that, at a time when the functions of the brain were yet 
imperfectly understood, Sankhya philosophers held that 
perception, consciousness and even intellect,— all except 
the soul, — derived their origin from matter. And it is 
still more remarkable that they traced the origin of the 
subtle and the grosser elements to consciousness. 
Hindu philosophers herein seem to have anticipated the 
philosophy of Berkeley and Hume that external objects 
are only “ permanent possibilities of sensations.” 

Purusha or Soul has a distinct origin of its own. It 
is linked with Nature, i>., with corporeal body for de- 
riving knowledge and for the fulfilment of its destiny. 
When that purpose has been attained, the soul is eman- 
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cipated from matter, and continues to live in its isola- 
tion from matter, ever after. 

Such is the nearest outline of the Sankhya Philo- 
sophy, a system of Philosophy which requires the most 
careful study and the deepest thought. In tlie words 
of Mr. Davies, the translator of the Sankhya Karikas, 
the latest German philosophy of Schopenhauer and 
Hartman is but a reproduction of the Sankhya Philo- 
sophy in a more elaborate form. “ In this respect the 
human intellect has gone over the same ground that 
it occupied more than two thousand years ago ; but on 
a more important point it has taken a step in retreat. 
Kapila recognized fully the existence of a soul in man, 
forming indeed his proper nature, — the absolute ego, of 
Fichte, — distinct from matter and immortal; but our 
latest philosophy, both here and in (iermany, can see 
in man only a higlily developed physical organization. 
“ All external things,” says Kapila ‘ were formed that 
the soul might know itself and be free,* ‘The study of 
psychology is vain,* says Schopenhauer, ‘ for there is no 
Psyche.* 

We have dwelt only on the cardinal principles of 
the Sankhya Philosophy, because in this brief review 
we cannot undertake to explain, or even to make the 
briefest mention of its minor tenets. We must there- 
fore again refer our readers to the lucid exposition in 
Professor Max Muller*s great work. The most serious 
charge against the system is that it is an atheistical sys-* 


* Davicji, Preface to Hindu Philosophy. 
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tern, denyin" the existence of God. This charge against 
Kapila, the founder of Sankhya Philosophy, is not al- 
together correct, for as Professor Max Muller points out, 
“ He simply says, — and in that respect he does not differ 
much from Kant, — that there are no logical proofs to 
establish that existence, but neither does he offer any 
such proofs for denying it.” But even this passive 
negation of God was repulsive to the Hindu mind, and 
led to the use of a new system of Philosophy, — the 
Yoga system, which combines with the tenets of the 
Sankhya the faith and belief in a surpreme Deity. 

The Yoga system, as a system of Philosophy, is 
based on the Sankhya system. “Yoga is indeed, as 
the Brahmans say, Sankhya, only modified, particu- 
larly in one point, namely, in its attempt to develop 
and systematise an ascetic discipline by which con- 
centration of thought could be attained, and by 
admitting devotion to the Lord God as part of that 
discipline.” We therefore pass over this subject and 
come to chapter VIII of Professor Max MullePs work 
which treats of the Nyaya system or Logic. 

The four Pramanas or means of acquiring know- 
ledge, according to the Nyaya system, are Perception, 
Inference, Analogy, and Testimony or word. It is 
under the head of Inference that we find that Hindu 
syllogism which has so startling a resemblance to the 
Greek syllogism. The Hindu syllogism consists of five 
terms thus : 

Asseriion : The mountain has fire, 

/Reason ; For it smokes. 
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’ In<.l<vice : Whatevei- smokes has fire, as the kitchen. 

ApplicaUnn : Tlie moiinlain smr^kes. 

Conclusion : 'riicrclbrc it lias lire. 

If we omit the first two terms, which arc only a state- 
ment of a proposition, tlie Hindu syllogism is a perfect 
syllogism of Aristotle, And European thinkers have 
naturally held that there was some communication of 
knowledge between the Hindus and the (Irecks to make 
so remarkable a coincidence possible. (lorres undertook 
to prove that the Greeks had actually retained some 
technical terms of Hindu T^ogic, and inferred that the 
Greeks borrowed the syllogism from the Hindus. 
Niebuhr and others held, on the other hand, that the 
Hindus borrowed it from the Greeks. Professor Max 
Muller with his usual caution adopts a middle path : 

seems to me that until it can l)e proved hisloricaUv 
that the (b'ceks could freelv converse with Indians in (ireeks 
or in vSiiiiscrit on mctaplivsical subjects or vice versa, (ir until 
technical philosof)hical terms can be discovered in Sansc'rit 
of Greek, or in Greek of Sanscrit, origin, it will be best to 
accept facts and to regard both (ircek ami Indian pliiiosophy 
as products of the intellectual soil of Imiia and of (iicece, 
and derive from tlieir striking similarities t his simple convic- 
tion onlv, that in philosophy also iheie is a wealth of truth 
which lorn.is the common heirloom of all mankind, and mav 
he discovered by all nations if they search tor it with huiiesty 
and perse vcrance." 

This is a safe way of disposing of the question which 
will hardly satisfy curious enquirers. As Gautama the 
founder of Hindu Logic lived centuries before Aristotle^ 
and even before Buddha, and as Logic was a popular 
subject of study among the learned Hindus before the 
time of Aristotle and Alexander the Great, it is scarcely 
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possible to deny the indebtedness of the younger to the 
older nation in a matter in which the coincidence so 
pointedly suggests one common origin. 

But we must bring this brief review to a close. We 
pass by the system of mental philosophy included in the 
Nyaya system wliich is similar to that of the Sankhya 
system, but recognises One Supreme Soul. We pass by 
the many technical terms of Hindu Logic, terms which 
have been explained and illustrated by Hindu logicians 
with all the acuteness and subtlety of reasoning of the 
European schoolmen of the Middle Ages. And we also 
pass by the categories of objects of knowledge, — and 
other important matters which are fully and lucidly 
dealt with in this chapter of the Professor^s work. 

Nor need we prolong the present review by any 
detailed examination of the last of the six Indian 
systems, — the Vaisheshika or Atomic Philosophy. The 
cardinal principle of the system is that the whole 
Universe and all material substances are aggregates of 
atoms. The atoms are imperishable ; the aggregates 
perish by disintegration. 

Such are the six systems of Indian Philosophy which 
have now been explained to English readers in one learn- 
ed and comprehensive volume by the greatest Sanscrit 
scholar of Europe. And we cannot conclude this review 
better than by quoting some general remarks from his 
preface on certain characteristic features which pervade 
all systems of Indian Philosophy. 

**What I admire in Indian philosophers is that they never 
try to deceive us as to tlieir principles and the consequences 
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of their theories. If the}' are idealists even to the ver^o. of 
nihilism they say so j and if tlicy hold that the objective 
world requires a real, thouirh not necessarily a visible or 
tangible substratum, they are never afraid to speak our. 
I'hey are bona fuic idealists or materialists, monisls or dualists, 
theists or atheists, because their reverence for truth is stronger 
than their reverence for anything else. The V“cdafitist, for 
instance, is a ‘Tearless idealist, and, as a nionist, denies the 
reality of anything but the One Hrahmaii, the Universal spirit 
which is to" account for the whole of the phenomenal World. 
The followers of the Sankhya, on the contrary, though like- 
wise idealists and believers in an unseen Purnsba, (sul)ject ), 
and an unseen Prakriii (objective substance), leave us m no 
doubt that they arc, and mean to be atheists, so far as the 
existence of an "active God, a maker ami ruler of the world is 
concerned. They do not allow themselves to he driven one 
inch beyond their self chosen position. * * Ivapila never refers 
to Him"in his Sutras. .Vs a careful rcasoner, however, he does 
not go so far as to say that he can prove the non-cxistence of 
siicll a Being, hut he is satisfied with stating, like Kant, that 
he cannot cstablisli His existence by the oniinary channels of 
evidential knowlcdge.*=^ Whatever we may tliink of such 
views of the world as arc put forward by the Sankliya, the 
Vedanta, and other systems of Indian philosophy, there is one 
thing which sve cannot help admiring, and that is the straight- 
forwardness and perfect freedom with which they arc elaborat- 
ed. However imperfect the style in whicli their theories 
hav'e been clothed may appear from a literary point of view 
it seems to me the very perfection for the treatment ot 
philosophy. It never leaves us in any doubt as to the exa-.t 
opinions held by cacli philosoplicr. Wc inay miss the 
development and the «lialcctie eloquence with which Plato 
and Hegel propound their thoughts hut we can always 
appreciate the perfect freedom, freshness and downright ness 
with vvhicli each searcher after truth follows his track without 
ever looking right or left.'* 



XV. HINDU RELIGION. 

[Reprififed from the Ilumanitariim^ July igoo]. 

Much lias been written from time to time of the 
religious practices and observances of the Hindus, their 
ancient and rigid caste system, their strange celebrations 
and festivities, their gorgeous shrines and temples, their 
annual pilgrimages to holy spots and sacred streams. 
Much, too, has been said of the silent and uncomplaining 
religious devotion of their women, and the self-imposed 
vows and penances of their men, which remind one 
strongly of the practices of mediaeval luiro[)c. Tlut in 
these popular and interesting accounts of the Hindw 
religion and customs we often miss the undercurrent of 
thought and pliilosophy which unites and holds to- 
gether the people of a vast Continent like India, and 
which has enabled them to resist every outside influence, 
Greek or Tersian, Moslem or Christian, for thousands 
of years. For it may be tiuly said that in India alone 
we see the faiths and traditions of the long past still 
unbroken and still instinct with life and vitality. The 
ancient faiths of Egypt and Babylon are now things of 
the past, and the religion of ancient Greece and Rome 
lives only in poetry and art. The doctrines of the old 
Medes and Persians survive among a handful of Parsees 
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now living in India, and even the doctrines of Confu- 
cius, in China, have been transformed and changed by 
Buddliisni imported from India. Among the Hindus 
only, the link between ilie present and the ancient past 
remains unbroken ; and though the forms and practicea 
of religions worship have undergone modifications, tlie 
cardinal doctrine and the inner thought of Hinduism 
are the same to-day as we find them in the Upanishads 
and the ancient Vedas. They run through the history 
of thousands of years like a perennial stream, which 
nourislies and fertilizes the surrounding land and covers 
it with vegetation and life. And it is worth the while of 
the modern student to penetrate through the outer forms 
and observances of modern Hinduism, in order to obtain 
some glimpses of that inner thought which connects it 
with the earliest forms of Aryan civilisation and of Aryan 
religious thought. 

The earliest form of religious worship in India was 
the worship of Naturc-^sacrifices and prayers offered to 
the Powers of Nature. The Rig Veda is the most ancient 
religious work of the Aryan world, and is a collection of 
1,028 hymns, which were uttered at sacrifices by the 
ancient Hindu worshipper four thousand years ago. The 
sky was invoked under various names : Dyu, or the 
bright sky ; Indra, or the rain-giver ; Varuna, or the 
covering expanse of heaven. The Rain-Giver was a 
martial god, wiio helped the Aryan Hindus in their 
battles with the dark-skinned Aborigines, and who rent 
the clouds (Vrita or Ahi) by his thunderbolt in order to 
give rain-water to the sous of men. 

17 
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*‘We sing the heroic deeds done by Indra the Thunderer. 
He destroyed Ahi and caused rains to descend, and opened 
out the paths for the mountain streams to roll." 

“Indra slayed Ahi resting on the mountains, Twashtri 
had made the far-reaching thunderbolt for him. Waters in 
torrents flowed towards the sea, as cows run towards their 
calves.'* Veda, I, 32, i and 2. 

More Striking and more sublime is the invocation of 
the sinner to the Covering Heaven, who sees all, who 
binds the sinner in chains, and who can free them in his 
mercy, 

Varuna I Deliver us from the sins of our fathers , 
deliver us from the sins committed in our persons. Deliver 
Vasishtha like a calf from its tether, like a thief who has 
feasted on stolen cattle. 

*‘Not wilfully have we sinned, O Vanina ! but error or 
wine, dice or anger, has misled us. Even the elder leads 
the younger astray, even sleep leads to sin.** 

Rig Veda, VII, 86, 5 and 6. 

The sun was similarly invoked under various names : 
Savitri or Surya or the Adityas, the suns of the different 
months of the year. Fire, which received libation and 
offerings, was Agni, the priest of the gods ; and Soma, 
the libation itself, was also an object of invocation. The 
Maruts were the storm-winds which helped the Rain- 
Giver in milking rain from the clouds, and the Ushas 
was the lovely Dawn-goddess, who waked all creature.^ 
to life, and nourished them, and sent them to their work. 

“Beauteous daughter of the sky, 

Hold thy ruddy light on high, 

Grant us wealth and grant tis day, 

Bring us food and morning’s ray. 

White-robed goddess of the morning sky, 

Bring us Vighc, let night’s deep shadows fly ! 
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•‘Fathers hailed thy glorious light, 

We too hail thee, goddess bright, 

For like ship that ploughs the sea, 

Sky-borne chariot bringeth thee. 

Come then, goddess, in thy radiant car, 

Come and bring thy joyous light from far I 

"Come like housewife gentle-hearted, 

Tending us, for night's departed, 

Grant another joyous day 
Unto beasts and herds so gay. 

Let all creatures to their work repair, 

Birds with joyous accents fill the air i” 

AV Veda, I, 48, I, 3 and 5, 

Such was the simple invocation of the Powers of 
Nature in the ancient days, and such was the popular 
form of worship. But the sacriheers, invoking the various 
names, did not forget that they were the different mani- 
festations of the One Supreme Being, who comprehended 
all, and who created all. 

'‘Great is the All-Creator He creates all, He supports 
all, He presides over all. The blest obtain the fullilniLiu of 
their desires in the sky where the One lives — beyond the 
constellation of the Great Bear. 

"He is the Father who made us, who knows all crea- 
tures and all things. He is One, ihouj^h He bears the names 
many Gods, Others wish to know of Him.'* 

Veda, X, 82, 2 and 3. 

This was the inner thought and the true philosophy 
of Vedic religion in India j and though we may popularly 
describe that religion as the worship of the various 
Powers of Nature under various names, it is nevertiielcss 
necessary for us to remember that the Hindu mind, even 
in that ancient age, penetrated beyond tlie visible mani- 
festations and phenomna of Nature, and grasped the 
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idea of that unity of power which modern science, too, 
teaches us to recognise as the moving and inspiring force 
of the universe. 

This cardinal doctrine of a Unity, concealed under 
the changing phenomena of Nature, is more fully develo[)- 
ed in the Upanishads, the final results of Vedic teaching. 
It is the Alhpervading Breath, the Universal Soul, which 
manifests itself in all the universe, which comprehends 
the universe, and into which the universe will merge in 
the end. 

'The Intelligent, whose bod^^ is spirit, whose form is 
light, whose thought is truth, whose nature is ether like, from 
whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours and tastes 
proceed — lie, who embraces all this, \vho never speaks and 
is never surprised. 

“lie is the soul within the heart, smaller than a corn of 
rice, smaller than a corn of bailey, smaller than a mustard 
seed, smaller than a canary seed or ilie kernel of a canary 
seed. He also is my soul within my heart, greater than the 
earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater 
than all the worlds. 

‘•He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours 
and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who never speaks, 
and is never surprised ; He, my soul within my heart, is 
Brahma. When I shall have departed from hence, 1 shall 
obtain Him-” 

Chhandogya Upanishad^ III. 14. 

And when systems of Hindu philosophy were fully 
developed, some centuries before the Christian era, 
out of the vague speculations of previous ages, the 
Vedanta philosophy grasped the cardinal doctrine 
which had been handed down from the preceding 
centuries, and fixed it as the abiding principle of all 
subsequent Hindu thought. 
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“The sea is one and not other from its water ; yel 
waves, foam, spiav, drops, froth and oiluM* modifications 
of it dilFcr from each other. <Aiid so all creatures dillor 
from each other, but arc sprunj; from one pkimal causko 

Brahma Sutra, 11. i and 5- 

“Like the sun ^ ® seemingly multiplied hy rellection, 

thougli reallv single, and like Space apparently divided in 
containing vessels, hut really wiilioiit divisioti, the SurRKMK 
Light is without difference and without division.’* 

Brahma Sutra, III. 2, 

It must not be supposed, however, that this philoso- 
phical doctrine comprehended all the popular beliefs 
of the mass of the people. On the contrary, the old 
sacrifices to the Powers of Nature, invoked under 
differein names and worshipped as different deities, 
continued from the Vedic times, two thousand years 
before Clirist, to tlic centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era. Indeed, the sacrifices became more 
elaborate and ostentatious with the lapse of centuries, 
and as the priests formed themselves into a separate and 
hereditary caste, they multiplied rules and observances, 
and a vast body of religions literature concerned itself 
with the minute details of sacrificial rites. The simple 
faith of the early Vedic times was, to some extcMit, lost in 
an ostentatious performance of rites and ceremonies, and 
all tliese sacred rites and observances were confined to 
the Aryan Hindus. The millions of the non-.Aryan people 
who had adopted the civilsation, the language, and even 
the reliiiious faith of ilieir Aryan teachers and masters, 
were still jealously kept out of the pale of Vedic rites and 
sacred laws ; and.tlius a great and unfortunate distinction 
between the handful of Aryan Hindus and the mass 
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of Hinduised non-Aryans was perpetrated and deepened 
with the lapse of centuries. On the one hand, the 
Aryan communities, with the pride and exclusiveness of 
all civilised and conquering races in ancient and modern 
times, jealously guarded their privileges against the 
non- Aryans. On the other hand, the non- Aryan races, 
having assumed the mantle of Aryan civilisation and 
customs, and having risen to political power in Magadha 
and other provinces, demanded admission into the 
charmed circle. The anomaly required a solution, the 
times called for a leveller — and a great leveller arose in 
Gautama the Buddha. 

This is the true explanation of the rise of Buddhism 
in India in the sixth century before Christ. Gautama 
the Buddha did not regard himself as the founder of a 
new religion, but as a teacher of true Hinduism, a 
reformer who welcomed all worshippers of all races and 
castes within the pale of his reformed faith. His religion 
is a system of self-culture — a striving after perfect 
holiness — to be attained, if not in this life, then after 
a succession of re-births. Gods and men, and all living 
creatures, are striving for that perfect state of holiness 
and are passing through a number of re-incarnations 
to attain it. Every deed in this life, every Karma, leads 
to its legitimate result in the next life, and when at last 
the fetters which link us to life are broken by prolonged 
self-culture, we attain that blessed state of holiness, 
that Nirvana which is the Buddhist’s heaven. All these 
doctrines were adaptations from the doctrines of the 
ancient Hindu Upanishads; but Gautama the Buddha 
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proclaimed them to all men of all nations, and thus 
he spread a catholic relii»ion which eventually em- 
braced the nations of Asia from Ceylon to Siberia, 
and from Kashmir to China and Japan. 

As may well be conceived, this religion of self-culture 
and of striving after holiness, is specially rich in its 
moral teachings, and the precepts and maxims of 
iluddhism are unsurpassed in their moral elevation and 
grandeur. We quote a few below : 

*‘5. Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; 
hatred ceases by love ; this is its nature.'* 

‘'51. Like a bMutiful flower, full of colour, but with- 
out scent, are the fine and fruitless words of him who does 
not act accordingly." 

'*129. All men tremble at punishment, all men fear 
death. Remember that vou are like unto them, and do not 
kill, nor cause slaughter.” 

^*130. All men tremble at punishment, all men love 
life. Remember that you are like unto them, and do not 
kill nor cause slaughter." 

'*183. Not to commit sin, to do good, to purify one’s 
mind, this is the teaching of the prophets." 

"197. Let us live happily not hating those who hate 
us. Among men who hate us, let us live free from haired.” 

"223 Let one overcome anger by love, let him over- 
come evil by good. Let him overcome the greedy by libe- 
rality, the liar by truth.” 

232. The fault of others is easily perceived, but that 
of oneself is difliicult to perceive ; a man winnows his 
neighbour’s faults like chaff, but his own fault he hides, as 
the cheat hides the bad die from the gambler.” 

"260. A man is not an Elder because his head is grey, 
liis age may be ripe, but he is called old in vain.” 

"261. He ill whom there is truth, love, restraint, 
moderation, he who is free from impurity and wise, he is 
called an Elder.” 
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‘'393. A man does not become .-i Hrahman by bis platted 
hair, by his family or by birth. In whom there is truth and 
righteousness,, he is blessed, he is a Brahman.'* 

“394. What is the use of platted hair, O foal, what of 
the raiment of goatskins ? Within tbee there is ravening, 
but the outside thou makest clean/* 

Dhammapada^ 

Maxims like these appealed to the higher sentiments 
of men and women of many nations. Buddhist mis- 
sionaiiesi found attentive listeners in various distant 
lands, as fcl* as Palestine and Egypt and Greece, in the 
centuries preceding the birth of Christ ; and the pure- 
souled Jesus proclaimed once more that religion of 
charity, forgiveness, of love, which the pure-souled 
Gautama had proclaimed five hundred years before. 
In India the ancient and exclusive faith of the Aryan 
Hindus lived for a thousand years side by side with 
llie reformed and catholic religion of Gautama. 
Brahmans and Aryan castes clung to their ancient 
privileges, while millions of the lower classes entered by 
the gate opened by the reformer. Hindu shrines and 
Buddhist monasteries flourished side by side in every 
town of India, from the third century before Christ to 
the seventh century after Christ; Hindu sacrifices and 
Buddhist celebrations were performed in the same vil- 
lages ; Hindu and Buddhist citizens lived in peace and 
harmony in the same localities for centuries. It is a 
remarkable instance of the spirit of toleration of llie 
Hindus, that we do not read of any religious persecu- 
tions in India during the thousand years, except wlien 
some cruel warrior or invader signalised his conquest 
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by acts of cruelty. The communities were divided in 
faith, but lived in harmony and peace. 

It is generally believed tliat Buddhism has now 
disappeared from India, because it failed to shake the 
stronghold of Hinduism. The very reverse of tins is 
the truth. Buddhism has disappeared from India, 
because its work is done ; the Hindus are united, and 
Hinduism has accepted and adopted Buddhist maxims 
and observances. The distinction between Aryans and 
non-Aryans exists no longer, all Hindus from the 
Punjab to Travancore, although divided into profession- 
castes, are the followers of the same religion, and per- 
form the same rites. The Vedic sacrifices, from which 
the *non-Aryans were jealously e xcluded, have died by 
reason of this very exclusiveness, or survive only in 
marriage and funeral rites which all Hindus have an 
equal right to perform. Buddhist celebrations and 
pilgrimages were imitated and surpassed l>y modern 
Hindu celebrations and pilgrimages, and Gautama the 
Buddha himself found a place in the modern Hindu 
pantheon. It is necessary to remember these facts to 
understand the history of Buddhism in India ; Buddhism 
has disappeared from India because its -mission is ful- 
filled. Modern Hinduism has eschewed its old sacri- 
ficial rites and e.xclusive Aryan privileges, has adopted 
the joyous celebrations of the million, and has re-united 
Aryans and non-Aryans into one united Hindu com- 
munity. These are the abiding results* of the work of 
Gautama the Buddha in India. 

Thus, in the sixth and seventh century after Christ, 
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Hinduism arose in India in its newer form. In all car- 
dinal doctrines it has remained faithful to the old teach- 
ings of the Upanishads. It recognises One Supreme 
13eing — the All-pervading Breatli. It recognises the 
universe to be an emanation from Him, subsisting in 
Him, and tinaily resolving itself in him. It recognises 
rewards and punishments in future lives according 
to the needs of this life. And it acknowledges that 
all souls will be finally absorbed in the Deity— the 
Universal Sou). Herein the religion of to-day is the 
religion of three thousands years ago. But in rites and 
observances and popular beliefs, modern Hinduism is 
widely divergent from the Vedic religion. The Vedic 
religion insisted on the worship of the Powers of Nature ; 
modern Hinduism inculcates belief in the threefold 
power of Supreme Being, known as the Hindu Trinity, 
under the names Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, The Vedic 
hymns celebrated the deeds of Nature-gods ; modern 
Hinduism has multiplied the myths and legends of these 
gods until they form a vast system of popular n^ythology 
for the people. The Vedic religion insisted on sacrifices 
to the fire as its form of worship ; modern Hindus pay 
worship to images and rejoice in joyous celebrations 
and pilgrimages. 

Much has been written about the modern religious 
practices of the Hindus, and of the rival sects which 
have prevailed in India during a thousand years and 
more. But we miss again in these popular accounts 
a real explanation of that secret which has held two 
hundred millions of people together, a true delineation 
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of that living faith whicli still inspires modern Hindus 
and makes them a living nation. Sects of Vishnu and 
of Siva have divided the millions of India for ages, 
but tlie different sects merely quarrel about a name, 
as they often did in medixval Europe, and each sect 
worship under the name of its own popular deity the 
supreme Being — the personal God — who ministers to 
the needs of his creatures. The followers of Siva call 
Him by the name ; the more numerous followers of 
Vislmu believe that he descended to earth as Rama, as 
Krishna, or as Buddha, for the salvation of man and the 
triumph of righteousness. Thus the relations of the 
worshipper and the Being worshipped are drawn closer j 
and, as in the Vedic limes, men address the Deity as a 
personal, a beneficent, a helping friend. For the popular 
mind needed an object nearer to the heart and clearer 
to the understanding than the Universal Soul of the 
Upanishads ; and Krishna supplied this place, which 
Buddha had filled for centuries with the million. The 
legends of Krishna gradually supplante|ji the birth-stories 
of Buddha ; pilgrimages to Mathura and Brindavan and 
Jagganath took the place of pilgrimages to Buddhist 
shrines ; and even Buddhist monastic life was replaced 
by a system of monastic life among the followers of 
Vishnu and Krishna. The religious Hindu mind has 
struggled through long ceniuiies towards a simple and 
popular form of monotheism ; and amidst the dissen- 
sions of rural sects, and in spite of the worship of many 
images in many temples, the millions of India have 
held to the cult of an underlying monotheism— a faith 
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in a personal and beneficent and helping Deity whom 
the simple worshippnr calls by the name of Siva or 
Vishnu. 

When the Hindus lost their national independence, 
and submitted to the rule of the Moslem conniierors 
at the close of the twelfth century, their national faith 
survived and burned as brightly as ever. A succession 
of Hindu religious reformers rose from the eleventh to 
the nineteenth century, repeating to the listening millions 
the lessons of the past, and turning their hearts to the 
living God, who ministered to the needs of His creatures 
in their sorrow and in their sufferings. 

Ramanuja was the first of this glorious band of 
modern Hindu reformers. He lived in Southern India 
in the eleventh century ; he proclaimed the unity of God 
under the name of Vishnu ; and he preached the love 
of God as the way to salvation. Sectarian opposition 
compelled him to fly from his own country ; like other 
prophets he was honoured outside his country ; and 
in Mysore he converted the king and the people to ins 
own faith, and established seven hundred monasteries, 
dedicated to the faith of Vishnu, before he died. 

Fifth in apostolic .succession from Ramanuja was the 
great Ramanada, who spread the same simple monotheism 
in Northern India. He made Benares his headquarters, 
but wandered far and near to preach the faith of Vishnu. 
Unlike his predecessor, who had written in Sanscrit, 
Ramananda preached to the people and wrote for the 
people in their own modern longue ; and the Hindi 
language of Northern India was enriched by the great 
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religious movement inagurated by this gifted and popular 
reformer. 

The history of religious reforms in India knows of 
no brighter name than that of Kabir, the disciple of 
Ramananda. He took up the work which his master had 
begun, and he conceived the bold idea of uniting Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike in t! e worship of one (lod. 'I’he 
God of the Hindus, he said, was llie same as the God 
of the Mahomedans, be he invoked as Rama or Alla. 
‘‘What avails it to wash your mouth, count your beads, 
bealhe in holy streams, and bow in tem[)les, if, whilst you 
mutter your prayers, or go on pilgrimages, dcceilfulness 
is ill your hearts ?” “If the Creator dwells in taber- 
nacles, whose dwelling is the universe “The city of the 
Hindu God is Benares, and the city of the Mussulman 
God is Mecca, but search your hearts, and there you will 
find the God both of Hindus and Mussulmans,” 

What Kabir attempted in Central India, the gifted 
Nnnnk endeavoured to achieve in the Piinj ib. Bom 
in 1469, and therefore a contemporary of Martin Luther, 
he invited Hindus and Mussulmans to unite in the 
worship of one God. The great Sikh community 
which he founded was for a long time a peaceful re- 
ligious fraternity, until the unwise persecutions of later 
Mahomedan Emperors turned them into the most 
warlike race of modern India. 

Bengal had her religious reformer in the lovable and 
loved Chaitanya, who was bom in i486. He, too, in- 
vited Mussulmans and Hindus to unite in the worship 
of One God, under the name of Vishnu ; and at il>e 
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present day the entire population of Bengal, except the 
upper castes, are worshippers of Vishnu. And Gujrat, 
too, had its teacher in Dadu, who has left behind him 
a body of sacred literature extending to 20,000 lines, 
and whose teachings were spread all through Rajputana 
by fifty disciples. 

The stream of religious faith has not yet dried up in 
India ; the great Ram Mohan Roy and Dayanand 
Saraswati preached once more to their countrymen the 
faith of One God in the present century ; and all over 
India thoughtful and earnest men are turning tlieir eyes 
to the past, and are seeking for reform in religion as 
well as in social customs in the light of their ancient 
Scriptures and their ancient Philosophy. 

The loyalty of India to her past is a puzzle to out- 
siders ; the unique phenomenon presented in India of 
a living stream of ancient faith and tradition flowing 
from the dawn of history to the present time, unbroken 
by political revolutions, and uninterrupted by foreign 
influences, Greek or Turanian, Moslem or Christian, is 
the most wonderful fact in the history of the human 
race. And we can only dimly comprehend the secret 
of this phenomenon, if we try to grasp the underlying 
doctrines and the sustaining and nourishing forces of 
ancient Hindu thought, religion and philosophy. 



XVI. THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR 
MAX MULLER. 

\_Specch delivered at the English Goethe Society on 
November^ 23, 1900.] 

Mr. Chairman : In response to your call I rise to 
perform a mournful duty, and to say a word on hehalf 
of the people of India to express the sorrow which 
they feel at the death of one, who was not only one 
of the greatest of oriental scholars, but one of the 
truest friends of India. I do not exaggerate facts, 
Sir, when I state, that for a period of half a century, 
my countrymen have looked upon Professor Max 

Muller, not only as the best interpreter of ancient 
Indian literature and philosophy and religious thought 
in Europe, but also as the truest friend of the people 
of modern India. For half a century they have 
watched his literary labours with admiration ; they 
have hailed his vindication of modern India with 

gratitude \ and they have regarded him with feelings 
of affection and of love, heightened by tlie long 
distance from which they contemplated his sympathe- 
tic work. And the few of my countrymen who had 
the privilege of approaching him, and knowing him 

personally, have found in him a true and devoted 

friend. 

I will not recapitulate all the life-long hhn-us 
of the venerable Professor, of which my frif>nd, l.n. 
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Oswald, has given a full account. The publication 
of the Rig Veda, which commenced in 1849, opened 
a new epoch in historic and religious studies in 
India, and helped us to turn to the past for in- 
spiration and for guidance in solving the great religious 
and social problems which lie before us in the path 
of our future progress. Professor Max Muller's 
numerous contributions to the elucidation of the 
Uleraiure, religion, and philosophy of ancient India 
have helped us in this progress ; and his sympathetic 
works on modern India have inspired us witii courage, 
with confidence, and with hope. And lastly the 
splendid series of the Sacred Books of the East, 
which he has edited, has opened out for many of us 
even in India, not only a rich storehouse of ancient 
knowledge and wisdom, but a living stream of pure 
thought and learning, which sustains and nourishes 
and strengthens us in our conduct in life, and in 
our struggles for the progress and true reform. 

As a personal friend, he has known and sympa- 
thised with some of the most distinguished Indians of 
two generations. As a young man, he knew the 
princely Dwarka Nath Tagore, who was in Europe 
fifty years ago, and who now lies buried in a London 
ceJiietery. He corresponded with his son, the vener- 
able Debendra Nath Tagore, head of the oldest branch 
of the Brahma Sainaj of India. He was a friend of 
Keshab Chandra Sen, whose earnest religious reforms 
and great eloquence were admired in this country thirty 
years ago. He frequently corresponded with Dr. Bhaa 
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Daji of Bombay and Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra of 
Calcutta ; he knew Dr. Bhandarkar and Pandita Rama 
Bai : he was a friend of every great scholar, religious 
teacher, and social reformer, that India has produced 
within these two generations. Last and humblest 
among the students of ancient Indian literature, whom 
the Professor honoured with his friendship, was my 
humble self. Jwftcen years ago, when I produced my 
Iransiation of the Rig Veda into my own vernacular 
language, my work received his sympathetic recognition 
and his warm support. Twelve years ago, when 1 
wrote a historical account of the Civilisation of Ancient 
India, I received from him encouragement and help. 
'I’wo years ago, when I prepared my condensed metrical 
translation of the Indian P>pic, the Mahabharala, 
Professor Max Muller kindly wrote for it that learned 
Introduclion which graces the volume. And only Inst 
year,. I had the proud privilege of dedicating my 
metrical translation of the other Indian L[)ic, the 
Rainayana, to him who had all his life laboured for iny 
country and iny countrymen. 

Words cannot express what my countrymen feel 
on this mournful occasion. But, nevertheless, I am 
grateful to you, Sir, for having permitted me to express, 
however inadequately, our sorrow at the death of one 
of the greatest of oriental scholars, and one of the 
truest of our friends. 



XVII. SEPARATION OF JUDICAL AND 
EXECUTIVE SERVICES. 

{^Memorial sithmitied to the Secretary of State for India on 
July I, iSp9. IViii document is included in the present 
collection as 2t refers to and sitpporls Mr. Romes/i 
Hulls scheme of the separation of the services 
published in 1893. Air. Dutfs scheme 
is appended to the Memorial.] 

My Lord, 

We the undersigned beg leave to submit to you, 
in the interests of the administration of justice, the 
following considerations in favour of the separation of 
judicial from executive duties in India. The present 
system, under which the cl)ief executive official of a 
District collects the revenue, controls the police, in- 
stitutes prosecutions, and at the same time exercises 
large judicial powers, has been, and still is, condemned 
not only by the general voice of public opinion in 
India, but also by Anglo-Indian officers, and by high 
legal authorities. The state of Indian opinion with 
reference to the question is so well known as to recpiire 
neither proof nor illustration. The separation of judicial 
and e.xecutive functions has been consistently urged 
throughout a long series of years alike by the Indian 
press and by public bodies and individuals well qualified 
to repre.sent Indian public opinion. We propose, how 
ever, to refer briefly to some of the numerous occasions 
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upon which llie principle of separation has heon approved 
by official authorities ; next, to cx[rlain the nature of 
the existinj; grievance, and the proposed remedy ; and 
finally, to discuss olijeclions which have been or may 
be advanced against alteration of the present system, 
'I'his ]\[einorial, therefore, consists of three sections, 
w’hich it may be convenient to indicate as follows : 

(/i) An IlisTOUicAi, RKTKOSPi-xn* (Paras. 2 to 10): 
(/») 'rnK Paisiing (Ikikvanck, and tum Rimkdv 
(Paras. 11 to i.|); 

(t) An.swlrs to Possiin.K Onji cnoNs (Paras. 15 
to 18). 

{11) — An Historical Rltrospmct. 

2. So long ago as 1793 tl)e (lovcrnrnent of India, 
under Lord Cornwallis, recognised the dangers arising 
from the combination, in one and the same officer, of 
revenue with judicial duties. Section i of Regulation 1 1 ., 
1793, contained the following [)assage ; 

‘‘All (piostions between Covernme-nt :nul the landhoKi<M\s 
respecting tlic asscssiijent and colIeiM ion ol ilie public rirvcnnie, 
and disputed claims })eL\veen tin; l.itier and tlieii ravats, or 
otiier persons concei iujd in the collect iuii of tlu ir icrits, iiav<i 
hitherto been ci)gni/..ihle in the Ctuirts of J/wi// .1 r/, /:<’.///, or 
Kevoiuie Courts, file ('oP.eciors of the Revenue preside 
in these (v.uirls as Jud'^o. and an appeal lies from their 
decision to the l5 'ai ii of Revenue, ami from l In* (iecrocs o! 
that Jh:)ard lo lii<; (jovernor-fieneral in Council in ihcDepai t- 
jiient of Revenue, 'fhe ptopi ielors can never I'orisider liie 
privileges which have been conferred upon them as secure 
whilst the revenue olli ers arc? vested with tliesc jndiciid 
powers. ICxjlu.sive 01 liie objections arising to ihes..* ('ourls 
from their irregular, summai v and often c.v p>irle proceeuings^ 
and f^oin the Cplii.a.‘.ors being obliged to sub[)end the exercise 
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of their judicial functions whenever they interfere with their 
financial duties, it is obvious that, if the Re<;ulations for 
assessing and collecting the public revenue nre infringed, the 
revenue officers themselves must be the aggressors, and that 
individuals who have been wronged by them in one capacity 
can never hope to obtain redress from them in another. 
Their financial occupations equally disf:nalify them for 
administering the laws between the proprietors of land and 
Their tenants. Other security, therefore, must be given t(» 
landed property and to the rights attached to it before tho 
desired improvements in agriculture can be expected to be 
effected. Government must divest itself of the power of 
infringing in its executive capacity the rights and privileges 
which, as exercising the legislative authority, it has conferred 
on the landholders. The revenue officers must be deprived 
of their judicial powers. All financial claims of the public, 
wlicn disputed under the Regulations, must be subjected to 
the cognizance of the Courts of Judicature superintended by 
Judges who, from their official situations and the nature of 
ihcir trusts, shall not only be wholly uninterested in the 
result of their decisions, hut bound to decide impartially 
between the public and the proprietors of land, and also 
between the latter and their tenants. The Collectors of the 
Revenue must not only be divested of the power of deciding 
upon their own acts, but rendered amenable for them to the 
(yourts of Judicature, and collect the public dues subject 
to a personal prosecution for every exaction exceeding the 
amount which they arc authorised to demand on behalf of 
the public, and for every deviation from the Regulations 
prescribed for the collection of it. No power will then exist 
in the country by which the rights vested in the landholders 
by the Regulations can be infringed, or the value of landed 
property alfectcd.” 

3. These observations aptly anticipated the basis 
of the criticisms which during the succeeding century 
have so often been passed, as well by individuals as by 
public bodies of the highest authority, upon the strange 
union of the functions of constable and magistrate, 
public prosecutor and criminal judge, revenue collector 
and Appeal Court in revenue cases. In 1838 a Com- 
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mittee, appointed by the Government of Bengal to 
prepare a scheme for the more efficient organisation of 
the Police, issued its report. As a member of that 
Committee Mr. F. J. Halliday (afterwards Sir Frederick 
Halliday, sometime LieiitcnanPGovernor of Bengal and 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of State) drew 
up an important Minute in which, after citing at length 
the considerations that had been urged in favour of 
separating police from judicial duties in London, he 
stated that they applied with doable force to India. 
The passage quoted with approval by Mr. Ifalliday 
declared that there was no more important principle in 
jurisprudence than the separation of the judicial from 
the executive ministerial functions ; that a scheme to 
combine the duties of Judge and Sheriff, of Justice of 
the Peace and constable in the same individuals would 
be scouted as absurd as well as mischievous ; that a 
magistrate ought to have no previous knowledge of a 
matter with which he had to deal judicially ; and that 
the whole executive duty of preventing and detecting 
crimes should be thrown upon the police. In support 
of the proposition that these remarks applied with 
double force to India, Mr. Halliday wrote : — 

“In England a large majority of offenders are, as here, 
tried and sentenced by the magistrates ; but in the former 
country the cases so tried are comparatively of a trivial and 
unimportant nature. In India the powers of the Magistrates 
are much greater ; their sentences extend to imprisonment 
for three years, and their jurisdiction embraces offences 
which, both for frequency and importance, are by far the 
weightiest subjects of the criminal administration of the 
country. The evil which this system produces is twofold : 
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it afl'ccts tlic fair distribution of justice and it im|):iirs at the 
same time, the efficiency of the police. The union of MaL»is- 
tratc with Collector has been stij^matised as incompatible, 
but -the junction of thief-catcher witli jiidtje is surely more 
anomalous in theory, and more mischievous in practice. So 
long as it lasts, the public confidence in our (’rirninal tribunals 
must always be liable to injury, and the authority of justice 
itself must often be abused and misapplied. For this evil 
which arises from a constant and unavoidable bias against all 
supposed offenders, the power of appeal is not a sulficient 
remedy : — the danger to justice, under such circumstances, 
is not in a few cases, nor in any proportion of cases, but in 
every case. In all the Magistrate is constable, prosecutor 
and judge. If tlie appeal bo necessary to . secure justice in 
any case, it must he so in all: and if — as will follow — all 
sentences by a Magistrate should properly be revised by 
another authority, it would manifestly be for the public bene- 
fit that the appellate tribunal should decide all cases in the 
first instance. It is well known, on the other hand, that the 
jiKticial labours of a .^lagistratc occupy nearly all his time, 
that which is devoted to matters strictly executive being 
only the short space daily cm])loyed in hearing thauii reports. 
But the elVectual management of even a small police force, 
and the duties of a j>ul)lio prosecutor, ought to occupy the 
whole of one man\s time, and the iiKmagemcnt of tlie police 
of a large district must necessarily he incflicient \vhich, from 
press of other duties, is slurred over in two hasty hours of 
each day. I consider it then an indis])cnsablc preliminary to 
the improvement of our system that the duties of preventing 
crime and of apprehending and prosecuting offenders should, 
without delay, be separated from the judicial function.*’ 


4. Mr. ILilliday’s opinions on this subject were 
substantially approved by two other members of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of Bengal — Mr. W. 
W. Bird and Mr. J. Lowis. Mr. Bird, who was president 
of the Committee, stated that he had no objection to the 
disunion of executive from judicial functions. He added 
that he had invariably advocated the principle alike in 
the Revenue and the Judicial Departments, but as it was 
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at that time pertinaciously disre<;arde(l in one department 
it could not very consistently be introduced in the other. 
Mr. Lowis characterized Mr. Halliday’s proposals as 
“systematic in plan, complete in detail, and sound in 
principle.’* With reference to Mr. bird’s observation, 
just cited, Mr. Lowis said that it was fallacious “to aver 
that a departure from right principle in one branch of 
administration requires, for the sake of consistency, a 
departure from it in another.” It is true that Mr. HalH- 
day, eighteen years later, held a different view, and 
thought that British administration sliould conform to 
the oriental idea of uniting all powers into one centre. 
But iiis personal change of opinion does not affect the 
force of his former arguments. 

5. Again, in 1854, in the course of a letter to the 
Government of India, Mr. C. Beadon, Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, wrote : 

"The only separation of functions which is really desirable 
is that of the executive and judicial, lh (5 one being a clicclc 
upon the other : and if the ollicc of Magistrate and Collector 
be reconstituted on its former footing I think it will have to 
be considered whether .... the Magistrates should not bo 
required to make over the greater portion of their judicial 
duties to qualified subordinates, devoting their own attention 
chiefly to police m atters and tlie general executive manage- 
ment of their districts.” 

In November of the same year, as a member of the 
Council of the Governor-General, the Hon. (afterwards 
Sir) J. P. Grant recorded a Minute in which he said that 
the combination of the duty of the Superintendent of 
Police and Public Prosecutor with the functions of a 
Criminal Judge was objectionable in principle, and the 
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practical objections to it had been greatly aggravated by 
the course of legislation which had raised the judicial 
powers of a Magistrate six times higher than they were 
ill the days of Lord Cornwallis. ‘^It ought,” Mr. Grant 
continued, “to be the fixed intention of the Government 
to dissever as soon as possible the functions of Criminal 
Judge from those of thief-catcher and Public Prosecutor, 
now combined in the office of Magistrate. That seems 
to me to be indispensable as a step towards any great 
improvement in our criminal jurisprudence.” 

6. Two years later— in September, 1856 — a Des- 
patch of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany (No. 41, Judicial Department) on the re-organization 
of the Police in India pointed out that “to remedy the 
evils of the existing system, the first step to be taken is, 
wherever the union at present exists, to separate the police 

from the administration of the land revenue In 

the second place, the management of the police of each 
district should be taken out of the hands of the 
Magistrate.” 

7. In February, 1857, a further Minute was recorded 
by the Hon. J. P. Grant, member of the Council of the 
Governor-General, upon the “Union of the functions of 
Superintendent of Police with those of a Criminal Judge.” 
Mr, Grant, whose opinions Mr. (afterwards Sir Barnes) 
Peacock generally concurred, wrote : 

"The one point for decision, as it appears to me, on which 
alone the whole ijnestion turns, is this— in which way is crime 
more certainly discovered, proved and punished, and inno- 
cence more certainly protected— when two men are occupietl 
, each as thief-catcher, prosecutor, and judge, or when one of 
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them is occupied as thief-catcher and prosecutor, and the 
other as judge ? I have no doubt that tlic principle of 
division of labour has all its general advantages, and an 
immense preponderance of special and peculiar advantages, 
when applied to this particular case ; and I have no doubt 
that if there is any real difference between India and Kurope 
in relation to this question, the difference is all in favour of 
relieving the Judge in India from all connexion with the 
detective officer and prosecutor. The judicial ermine is, in 
my judgment, out of place in the bye-ways of the detective 
policeman ill any country, and those bye-ways in Iiulia are 
unusually dirty. Indeed, so strongly <ioes this feeling operate, 
perhaps unconscionsly, upon the English minds of the 
honourable body of men from whom our ^lagistratcs are 
chosen, that in practice the real evil of the combination is, 
not that a Judge, whose mind has been put out of balance 
by his antecedents in relation to the prisoner, tries that 
prisoner, but that the Superintendent of Police, whose nerve 
and honesty arc indispensable to the keeping of the native 
police officers in order, abandons all real concern with the 
detection of crime, and the prosecution of criminals, in the 
mass of cases, and leaves this important and delicate duty 

almost wholly, in fact, to the native daroiiahs If the 

combination theory were acted upon in reality — if an officer, 
after bribing spies, endeavouring to corrupt accomplices, 
laying himself out to hear what every tell-tale has to say, 
and putting his wit to the utmost stretch, for weeks pcrluqis, 
in order to heat his adversary in the game of detection, were 
then to sit down gravely as a Judge, and were to profess to 
try disi)assionately upon the evidence given in court the 
question of whether he or his adversary had won the game, 
I am well convinced that one or two cases of this sort would 
excite as much indignation as would save me ilie necessity 
of all argument a priori against the combination theory.” 

Unfortunately the theory has been acted upon in 
reality. Actual cases —more than one or two-— have 
excited the vehement indignation against which Mr. 
Grant sought in 1857 to provide. Mr. Grant added that 
the objections to separation of judicial and police func- 
tions seemed to him, after the best attention he could 
give them, to be founded on imaginary evils. He refused 
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to anticipate “such extreme antagonism between the 
native public officer and the native Judge as would be 
materially inconvenient.” “Under a moderately sensible 
European Magistrate, controlled by an intelligent Com- 
missioner, who would not talk or act as if police peons 
and darogahs were infallible, and dispassionate judges 
were never right, I cannot see why there should be any 
such consequences.” 

8. These, and similar, expressions of opinion were 
not lost upon the Government of India, as the history 
of the legislation which was undert:d<en immediately 
after the suppression of the Mutiny shows. In 1860 a 
Commission was appointed to enquire into the organisa- 
tion of the Police. It consisted of representative officers 
from the Nort-West Provinces, Pegu, I'cngal, Madras, 
the Punjab, and Oudh — “all,” in the words of Sir Bartle 
Frere, “mem of ripe experience, especially in matters 
connected with Police,” The instructions issued to the 
Commission contained the following propositions : 

'‘The functions of a police are either protective and repres- 
sive or detective, to prevent crime am? disorder, or to find 
out criminals and disturbers of the peace. These functions 
are in no respect judicial. This rule requires a complete 
severance of tlic police from the judicial authorities, whether 
those of higher grade or the inferior magistracy in their 
judicial capacity. When, as is often the case in India, various 
functions arc combined in the hands of one Magistrate, it 
may sometimes he difficult to observe this restriction ; but 
the rule should always be kept in sight that the official who 
collects and traces out the links in the chain of eviclctice in 
any case of importance should never be the same as the 
judicial officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit 
in judgment on the case It may sometimes be diffi- 

cult to insist on this rule, but experience shows it is not 
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nearly so difliciilt as would be supposed, and the advantages 
of insisting on it cannot be overstated.’' 

Again : 

“'riie working police having its own ollicers exclusively 
engaged on their own duties iti preventing or detecting crime, 
the question is, at wliat link in the chain of subordination 
between the liighest and lowest ollicers in the executive 
administration is the jiolice to be attached, and so made res- 
poiisihlc as well as subordi?iate to all above that link in tho 
chain ? 'fhe great object being to keep tlic judicial and 
police functions quite distinct, the most perfect organization 
is, no doubt, when the police is subordinate to none but that 
olliccr in the executive (jovernment who is absolved from 
all judicial duty, or at least from all duty involving original 
jurisdiction, so that his judicial decisions can never be biassed 

by his duties as a Superintendent of polit e It is 

difliculti to lay down any more definite rule as to tho 
exact point where the subordination should commence 
than by saying that it should be so arranged that an ollicer 
should never be liable to try judicially important cases got 

lip under his own directions as a police ollicer This 

raises tho question — Who is to be responsible for the peace 
of the district ? Clearly that ollicer, whoever be may be, to 
whom the police are immediately responsible. Under him, 
it is tlie duty of every police officer and of every magisterial 
ofiiccr of whatever grade, in their several charges, to keep 
him informed of .ill matters allecting the public peace and the 
prevention and detection of crime. It is bis duty to see that 
both classes of officers work together ffir this end ; as both 
arc suhordinate to him, he ought to he able to ensure tlicir 
combined action. The cx.ict limits of the several duties of 
the two classes of officers it may he difficult to define in any 
general rule ; hut they will not be diflicult to fix in practice 
if the leading principles are authoritatively laid down, and, 
above all, if the golden rule be borne in mind that the judi- 
cial and police functions are not to be mixed up or confound- 
ed, that the active work of preventing or detecting crime is 
to resjt entirely with the police, and not to be interfered with 
by those who are to sit in judgment on the criminal.” 

9. The Police Commission in their Report (dated 
September, i860) expressly recognised and accepted 
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this “golden rule,’* Paragraph 27 of their Report was as 
follows : 

'‘That as a rule there should be complete scrvcrance of 
executive police from judicial authorities ; thnt the official 
who collects and traces out the links of evidence — in other 
words, virtually prosecutes the olfendcr— should never be 
the same as the ollicer, whether, of high or inferior i;rade, 
who is to sit in judgment on the case, ev'en with a view to 
committal for trial before a higher tribunal. As the detection 
and prosecution of criminals properly devolve on tlie police, 
no police ollicer should be permitted to have any judicial 
function.” 

But although the Commission adopted without question 
the general principle that judicial and police functions 
ought not to be confounded, they proposed, as a matter 
of practical and temporary convenience, in view of “the 
constitution of the official agency” then existing in India, 
that an exception should be made in the case of the 
District Officer. The Commission did not maintain that 
the principle did not in strictness, apply to him. On 
the contrary, they appear to have stated expressly that 
it did. But they recommended that in his case true 
principle should, for the time being, be sacrificed to 
expediency. They reported : 

"That the same true principle, that the judge and detec- 
tive officer should not be one and the same, applies to officials 
having by law judicial functions, and should, as far as possi- 
ble, be carefully observed in practice. But, with the consti- 
tution of the official agency now e.xisting in India, an excep- 
tion must be made in favour of the District Officer. The 
Magistrates have long been, in the eye of the law, executive 
officers, having a general supervising authority in matters of 
police, originally without extensive judicial powers. In some 
part of India this original function of the Magistrates has not 
been widely departed from ; in other parts extensive judicial 
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powers have been siiperaddcd to their orij^inal and proper 
function. This circumstance lias imported diHiculties in 
re#;ard to inaintainin*' the leading principle enunciated above, 
for it is impracticable to relieve the Magistrates of their 
judicial duties ; and, on the other hand, it is at present 
inexpedient to deprive the police and public of the valuable 
aici and sujiervision of the District Oflicer in the general 
management of police matters.’* 

The commission recognised that this combination of 
iiidicial with police functions was open to oi)jcction, hut 
looked forward to a time when improvements in organiza- 
tion would, in actual practice, bring it to an end : — , 

"'riiat this departure from principle will he less objection- 
aide in practice when the executive police, though hound to 
oh'w the magistrate’s order y//<W the criminal adivinistra- 
tinn, is kept departmeiUally distinct and subordinate to its 
r)wn oflicers, and constitutes a spc(:ial agency having no 
judicial function. As the organization becomes perfected 
and the force ellcclivc for tlic perfmmanre of its detective 
nuties, any necessity for the ^lagistrnte to take personal 
action in any case Judicially before him ought to cease.” 

ro. The recommendations of the Police Commission 
were adopted by the (lovernment of India and, in accor 
dance with them, Sir J'aitlc hrerc introduced in the 
Legislative Council on September 2tj, i<S6o, a Bill 
for the Better Regulation of Police. The deiiate on the 
second reading of this measure, wiiich afierward.s became 
Act V. of 1861, and is .still in force, is important as 
showing that the (Jovernment of India regarded the 
exceptional union of judicial with police functions in the 
District Officer as a temporary com[)romise. Sir Barnes 
l^eacock, the Vice-President of the Council, stated that 
he “had always been of opinion that a full and complete 
separation ought to be made between the two functions,” 
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while ill reply to Mr. A. Sconce, who had argued that 
some passages in the Report of the Police Commission 
were at variance with the principle of separation, Sir 
Bartle Frere said : — 

“It was one thing to lay down a principle and another to 
act on it at once and entirely when it was opposed to the 
existing system, to all existing forms of . procedure, and to 
prejudices of long standing. Under such circumstances, it was 

often necessary to come to a compromise He hoped 

that at no distant period the principle would he acted upon 
throughout India as compleiclv as liis hon. friend could desire. 
The hon. member had called the Bill a ‘half and half measure; 
He could assure the hon. gentleman that nobody was more 
inclined that it should be made a whole measure llian he was, 
and he should be very glad if his hou. friend would only 
induce the Executive (jovernmeiiis to give it their support 
so as to elfecl a still more complete severance of the police 
and judicial functions than the Bill contemplated.’' 

The hope expressed by Sir Bartle Frere in iS6o has 
yet to be fulfilled. It might have liceii realised in 1872 
when the second Cv)de of Criminal rroccdiire was passed. 
But the (Government and the Legislature of the day were 
still under the dominion of the fallacy that all power 
must he centred in the District Magistrate, and the 
opportunity of applying the sound principle for which Sir 
Bartle Frere had contended was unfortunately rejected. 
In 1882 the Code of Criminal Procedure was further 
revised, and the Select Committee, in their report on the 
Criminal Procedure Bill, said 

“At the suggestion of the (Government of Bengal, we have 
omitted section 38, conferring police powers on Magistrates. 
We cor.sidcr that it is inexpedient to invest Magistrates with 
such powers, or to make tlieir conne.xion with the police iiiore 
close than it is at present.*' 
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II. The request whicli we have now the honour of 
urging is, therefore, that — in the words used by Sir J. V. 
(hant in 1S54 — the functions of criminal judge should 
he dissevered from those of thief-catcher aud public 
prosecutor, or— in the words used by Sir Earnes Peacock 
in i860 — that a full and complete separation should be 
made between judicial and executive functions. At 
present these functions are to a great extent combined in 
India, especially in the case of the oflicers who in the 
Districts of Regulation Provinces are known as Collector- 
Magistrates, and the non-Regulation Provinces are know!i 
as Deputy Commissioners. The duties of these oflicers 
are thus described by Sir W. W. Hunter “As the 
name of Collector-Magistrate implies, his main functions 
are twofold. He is a fiscal oflicer, charged with the 
collection of the revenue from the land and other 
sources ; he also is a revenue and criminal judge, both 
of first instance and in appeal. Put his title by no means 
exhausts his multifarious duties. He does in l.is smaller 
local sphere all tliat tlie Home Secretary snperiniemis in 
lOngland, and a great deal more ; for he is the representa- 
tive of a paternal and not a constitutional government. 
Police, jails, education, municipalities, roads, sanitation, 
dispensaries, the local taxation, and the Imperial revenues 
of his District, are to him matters of daily concern.’' 
It is suljmitted that, just as Lord Cornwallis’s Covern- 
ment held . a century ago that the pioprit loi s of land 
could never consider the privileges which had been con- 

. Indian Krniiirc," p. 513 jrd edition,. 
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ferred upon them as secure while the revenue officers 
were vested with judicial powers, so also the administra- 
tion of justice is brought into suspicion while judicial 
powers remain in the hands of the detective and public 
prosecutor. 

J2. The grounds upon which the request for full 
separation is made are sufficiently obvious. They have 
been anticipated in the official opinions already cited. 
It may, however, be convenient to summarize the argu- 
ments which have been advanced of late years by inde- 
pendent public opinion in India. These are to the 
effect (i) that the combination of judicial with executive 
duties in the same officer violates the first principles of 
equity ; (ii) that while a judicial officer ought to be 
thoroughly impartial and approach the consideration of 
any case without previous knowledge of the facts, an 
executive officer does not adequately discharge his 
duties unless his ears are open to all reports and informa- 
tion which he can in any degree employ for the benefit 
of his District ; (iii) that executive officers in India, being 
responsible for a large amount of miscellaneous business 
have not time satisfactorily to dispose of judicial work in 
addition ; (iv) that, being keenly interested in carrying 
out particular measures, they are apt to be brought more 
or less into conflict with individuals, and, therefore, that 
it is inexpedient that they should also be invested with 
judicial powers ; (v) that under the existing system 
Collector-Magistrates do, in fact, neglect judicial for 
executive work ; (vi) that appeals from revenue assess- 
ments are apt to be futile when they are heard by revenue 
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officers ; (vii) that great inconvenience, expense, and 
suffering are imposed upon suitors required to follow the 
camp of a judicial officer who, in the discharge of 
executive duties, is making a tour of his District ; and 
(viii)that the existing system not only involves all whom 
it concerns in hardship and inconvenience but also, by 
associating the judicial tribunal with the work of the police 
and of detectives, and by diminishing the safeguards 
afforded by the rules of evidence, produces actual mis- 
carriages of justice and creates, although justice be done, 
opportunities of suspicion, distrust and discontent wliicli 
are greatly to be deplored. There is, too, a further argu- 
ment for the separation, which arises out of the very 
nature of the work incidental to the judicial office, and 
which of itself might well be regarded as conclusive in the 
matter. It is no longer open to us to content ourselves 
with the pleasant belief that to an Englishman of good 
sense and education, with his unyielding integrity and 
quick apprehension of the just and the equitable, nothing 
is easier than the patriarchal administration of justice 
among oriental populations. The trial in Indian courts 
of justice of every grade must be carried out in the 
English method, and the judge or magistrate must 
proceed to his decision upon the basis of facts to be 
ascertained only through the examination and* cross- 
examination before him of eye-witnesses testifying each to 
the relevant facts observed by him, and nothing more. 
It is not necessary for us to dwell on the importance of 
this procedure, nor is it too much to say that >yith this 
system of trial do judicial officer can efficiently perform 

19 
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his work otherwise than by close adherence to the 
inetliods and rules which the long experience of English 
lawyers has dictated, and of which he cannot hope to 
acquire a practical mastery, unless he makes the study 
and practice of them his serious business. In other 
words it is essential to the pyroper and efficient —and we 
might add impartial'*— administration of justice that the 
judicial officer should be an expert specially educated 
and trained for the work of the court. 

13. In Appendix B to this Memorial summaries arc 
given of various cases which, it is thought, illustrate in a 
striking way some of the dangers that arise from the 
present system. These cases of themselves might well 
remove— to adoi>t Sir J. F. Grant’s words — “^ihc necessity 
of argument a against the combination theory.” 

But llie present system rs not merely objectionable on 
the ground that fron> time to time it is, and is clearly 
proved to be, responsible for a particular case of actual 
injustice. It is also objectionabfe on the ground that, 
so long as it exists, the general administration of justice 
is subjected to suspicion, and the strength and authority 
of the Government are seriously impaired. For this 
reason it is submitted that nothing short of complete 
separatioir of judicial from executive functions by legisla- 
tion will remove the danger. Something perhaps, might 
be accomplished by purely executive measures. Much, 
no doubt, might be accomplished hy granting to accused 
persons, in important cases, the option of standing their 
trial before a Sessions Court. But these palliatives fall 
short of the only complete and satisfactory remedy, which 
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is, by means of legislation, to make a clear line of division 
between the judicial anti the executive duties now often 
combined in one and the same officer. So long as 
Collector-Magistrates have the power themselves to try, 
or to delegate to subordinates within their control, cases 
as to which they have taken action or received informa- 
tion in an Executive capacity, the administration of 
justice in India is not likely to command complete con- 
fidence and respect. 

14. It would be easy to multiply expressions of 
authoritative opinion in support of the proposed reform, 
liut, in view of the opinions already cited, it may be 
enough to add that, in a debate on the subject which 
took place in the House of Lords on May 8th, 1S93, 
Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State for India, and 
his predecessor. Lord Cross, showed their approval 
of the principle of separation in no ambiguous terms. 
Lord Cross said, on that occasion, that it would be, in 
his judgment, an “excellent plan’' to separate judicial 
from executive functions, and that it would “result in vast 
good to the Government of India.” It was in the same 
spirit that Lord Dufferin, as Viceroy of India, referring to 
the proposal for separation put forward by the Indian 
National Congress, characterised it as a “counsel of per- 
fection.” Appendix A to the present Memorial contains, 
i/ifer alia^ the favourable opinions of the Right Hon. i^ir 
Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, the Right 
Hon, Lord Hobhouse, Legal Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, 1872-77, the Right Hon. Sir Richard Couch, 
late Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir J. B. PJiear, laic Chief 
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Justice of Ceylon, Sir R. T Reid, Q.C., M.P., Attorney- 
General, 1B94-5, Sir William Markby, late Judge of the 
High Court, Calcutta, and Sir Raymond West, late Judge 
of the High Court, Bombay. These opinio-ns were col- 
lected and compiled by the British Commitee of the 
Indian National Congress, and, among other important 
indications of opinions prevalent in India, we beg to 
refer you to the series of resolutions adopted by the 
Indian National Congress— which Lord Lansdowne, as 
Viceroy, referred to in 1891 as a “perfectly legitimate 
movement” representing in India ‘Svhat in Europe would 
be called the more advanced Liberal party.” In 1886 
the Congress adopted a resolution recording “an expres- 
sion of the universal conviction that a complete separation 
of executive and judicial functions has become an urgent 
necessity,” and urging the Government of India “to 
effect this separation without further delay.” Similar 
resolutions were carried in 1887 1888, and the 

proposal formed in 1889, 1890, and 1891 the first section 
of an “omnibus” resolution affirming the resolutions 
of previous Congresses. In 1892 the Congress again 
carried a separate resolution on the question, adding to 
its original resolution a reference to “the serious mischief 
arising to the country from the combination of judicial 
and executive functions,” In 1893 the resolution carried 
by the Congress was as follows : — 

“That this Congress, having now for many successive 
years vainly appealed to the Government of India to remove 
one of the gravest stigmas on British rule in India, one fraught 
with incalculable oppression to all classes of the community 
throughout the country, now hopeless of any other redress, 
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• 

humbly entreats the Secretary of State for India to order the 
immediate appointmcMit, in each province, of a Committee 
<one-half at least of whose members shall be non-official 
natives of India, qualified by education and experience in 
the workings of the various courts to deal with the question) 
to prepare each a scheme for the complete R<*pavation of all 
judicial and- executive functions in their own provinces with 
as little additional cost to the State as may be practicable 
and the submission of such schemes, with the comments of 
the several Indian Governments thereon, to himself, at some 
eaiMy date which he may be pleased to fix.'* 

A similar resoUition was carried in 1894, 1895, and 
1896. During recent years, also, practical schemes for 
separation have been laid before the Congress. 

An.swers to Possible Objections, 

15. The objections which, during the course of a 
century, have been urged against the separation of 
judicial and executive functions are reducible, on analysis; 
to three only : <i) that the system of combination works 
well, and is not responsible for miscarriage of justice ; 
(ii) that the system of combination, however indefensible 
it may seem to Western ideas, is necessary to the 
position, the authority, and, in a word, to the ^‘prestige” 
of an Oriental officer ; and (ui)that separation of the two 
functions, though excellent in principle, would involve 
an additional expenditure which is, in fact, prohibitive 
in the present condition of the Indian finances. 

16. It is obvious that the first objection is incom- 
patible with the other two objections. It is one thing 
to defend the existing system on its merits : it is another 
thing to say that, although it is bad, it would be too 
dangerous or too costly to reform it. The first objection 
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is an allegation of fact. The answer — and, it is submitted, 
the irresistible answer — is to be found in the cases which 
are set forth in Appendix B to this Memorial. The cases 
are but typical examples taken from a large number. 
It may be added that, among the leading advocates of 
separation in India, are Indian barristers of long and 
varied experience in the Courts who are able to testify, 
from personal knowledge, to the mischievous results of 
the present system. Their evidence is confirmed, also 
from personal knowledge, by many Anglo-Indian Judges 
of long experience. 

17. Tlie second objection — that the combination 
of judicial and executive functions is necessary to the 
“prestige” of an Oriental officer — is perhaps more diffi- 
cult to handle. For reasons which are easy to under- 
stand, it is not oftLMi put forward in public and authori- 
tative statements. But it is common in the Anglo-Indian 
press, it finds its way into magazine articles written by 
returned officers, and in India it is believed, rightly or 
-wroDgly, to lie at the root of all the apologies for the 
present system. It has been said that Oriental ideas 
require in an officer entrusted with large executive duties 
the further power of inflicting punishment on individuals. 

• If the proposition \ycrelrue, it would bq natural to expect 
that the existing system would be supported and defend- 
.ed by independent public opinion in India instead of 
being-— -as it is — deplored and condemned. It is not 
Reasonable to assume that the Indian of to-day demands 
.in the responsible officers of a civilised Govermnent a 
.combination of . functions which at an earlier lime an 
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arbitrary despot may have enforced. The further con- 
tention that a District Magistrate ought to have the 
po\ver of inflicting punishment because he is the local 
representive of tlie Sovereign appears to be based upon a 
fallacy and a misapprehension. Tlie power of inflicting 
punishment is, indeed, part of the attributes of Sovereign- 
ty. But it is not, on that ground, any more necessary 
that the power should be exercised by a Collector- 
Magistrate, who is head of the police and the revenue- 
system, than that it should be exercised by the Sovereign 
in person. The same reasoning, if it were accepted, 
would require that the Viceroy should be invested with 
the powers of a criminal judge. I^ut it is not suggested 
that tlie Viceroy’s “prestige” is lower than the “prestige” 
of a District Judge because the Judge passes sentences 
upon guilty persons and the Viceroy does not. It is 
equally a misapprehension to assume that those who 
urge the separation of judicial from executive duties 
desire the suppression or extinction of legitimate author- 
ity. They ask merely for a division of labour. The 
truth seems to be that the somewhat vague considerations 
which are put forward in defence of the existing system 
on the ground that it is necessary to the due authority of 
a District Magistrate had their origin in the prejudices 
and the customs of earlier times, revived, to some 
extent, in the .unsettled period which followed the Indian 
Mutiny. We venture to submit that these considerations 
are not only groundless and misplaced, but that the 
authority of Government, far from being weakened by the 
equitable division of judicial and executive duties, would 
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be incalculably strengthened by the refoim of a system 
which is at present responsible for many judicial scandals. 

18. The financial objection alone reaiains, and it is 
upon this objection that responstbkj authorities appear 
to rely. When I/ird Dufiferin described the proposal 
for separation as a “counsel of perfection,” he added that 
the condition of Indian ftnanee prevented it, at that time, 
from being adopted. Similarly, in the debate in the 
House of Lords on May 8th, i89'3, which reference 
has already been made. Lord Kimberley, then Secretary 
of slate, said : 

“The difficulty is simply this, that if yon were te alter 
the present system in India you woold have to double th^e 
staff throughout the country 

and his predecessor, Lord Cross, said r — 

“It (the main principle raised' in the discussion] h a 
matter of the gravest possible importance, but I can only 
agree with what my noble friend has stated, that in the 
present state of the finances of India it is absolutely im- 
possible to carry out that plan, which to my mind would be 
an excellent one, resulting in vast good to the Government 
of India/' 

The best answer to this objection is to be found in 
the scheme for separation drawn up in 1893 by Mr. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt, C.I.E., late Commissioner of 
the Orissa Division (at that time District Magistrate of 
Midnapur) and printed in Appendix A to this MemoriaL 
In these circumstances it is not necessary to argue either 
(i) that any expense which the separation of judicial 
from executive duties might involve would be borne, and 
borne cheerfully, by the people of India ; or (ii) that it 
might well be met by economies in certain other di<* 
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rections. Mr. Dutt shows that the separation mis^ht be 
effected by simple re-arrangement of the existing staff, 
without any additional expense whatsoever. Mr. Dntt’s 
scheme refers specially to Bengal, the Presidency, that 
is, for which the reform had been described as impracti- 
cable on the ground of cost. Similar schemes for other 
Presidencies and Provinces have been framed, but it was 
understood that the most serious financial difficulty was 
api^rehended in Bengal. 

19. In view of foregoing considerations we earnestly 
trust that you will direct the Government of India to 
prepare a scheme for the complete separation of judicial 
and executive functions, and to report upon this urgently 
pressing question at an early date. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

Hobhouse, 

Richard Cfarth, 
Richard Couch, 
Charles Sargent, 
William Markby, 

John Budd Phear, 

J. Scott, 

W. Wkdderburn, 
Roland K. Wilson, 
Herbert J. Reynolds. 



Scheme {Printed in '‘India’’ for Auchtst, 1893) srooRSTED 
BY Mr. Romesh Dutt, C.I.E., Commissioner of 
THE Orissa Division (at that time District 
Maoistrate of Midnafur). 

The recent discussions on the subject of the separa- 
tion of Judicial and Executive functions in India have 
^iven sincere gratification to my countrymen in India. 
They have read with satisfaction, and also with feelings 
of gratitude, the views expressed by Lord .Stanley in the 
House of Lords, and the clear and emphatic opinion 
on the subject expressed by Lord Kimberley. They 
have learnt with sincere joy that the system of 
uniting Judicial and Executive functions in the same 
officer has been condemned by two successive Secretaries 
of State, Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley, And they 
entertain a legitimate hope that a policy which has been 
thus condemned by the highest authorities in Indian 
affairs will not long continue to be the policy of British 
rule in India. 

Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of the High 
Court , of Calcutta, whose paper on this subject led to 
the discussions in the House of Lords, has since explained 
the history of the present system of administration in 
a clear, lucid, and forcible manner. He has shown that 
so far back as i860 a commission appointed to report 
on the police declared that “ the judicial and police 
functions were not to be mixed up and confounded,” 
He has pointed out that the late Sir Barnes Peacock 
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and other high autlioiities were against the union of 
these functions, and that the late Sir Bartle Frere, in 
introducing the Bill which afterwords became the Police 
Act of 1861, “hoped that at no distant period the 
principle (of the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions) would be acted upon throughout India.” 
Sir Richard Garth has also informed the public that 
between 1865 and 1868 the highest civilian authorities 
in India were again consulted on the subject, ;ind, 
according to Sir James Stephen, the District Magistrates 
themselves were “ greatly embarrassed by the union in 
their persons of Judicial and Executive functions.” Sir 
Richard has further told us that under Lord Ripon’s 
Government opinions were again collected, and the 
present system was only continued because the retention 
of Judicial powers in the hands of a District Officer was 
considered (and very wrongly considered, vide J.ord 
Kimberley’s speech) “essential to the weight and in- 
fluence of his office.” And, lastly. Sir Richard has 
quoted the words of the present Secretary of Stale 
that the present system “ is contrary to right and good 
principle,” and he has also quoted the words of the late 
Secretary of State, who concurs in this opinion with 
I.ord Kimberley. 

Such are the opinions of men most capable of form- 
ing a judgment on the present system of administration 
in India, and responsible administrators are anxious 
to effect a reform which will remove the evil without 
materially adding to the cost of administration. A 
practicable scheme of reform will be not unwelcome at 
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the present moment, and many of my countrymen and 
some of my English friends have asked me to state my 
views on the subject, as I happen to he in England just 
now. I venture therefore to suggest the leading features 
of a scheme which has for many years appeared perfectly 
feasible to myself, and which I believe will meet the 
views and wishes not only of my countrymen, but of 
most Englishmen also, who are quite as anxious for 
wholesome reform on this point as my countrymen. 

It is necessary for me to state that I have been 
employed on administrative work in Bengal for twenty- 
two years, and that I have had ample opportunities to 
observe the practical working of the present system of 
administration during this period. Within this period I 
have had the honour of holding charge of some of the 
largest and most important districts in Bengal — like 
Bardwan, with its population of a million and a half, and 
Bakarganj, with its population of two millions, and 
Midnapur, with its population of two and a half millions, 
and Maimansingh, with its population of three and 
a half millions— which is equal to the population of 
many a small kingdom in Europe. In these extensive 
and thickly populated districts I have, for years past, 
combined in myself the functions of the head of the 
Police, the head Magistrate, the head Superintendent 
of Prisons, the head Revenue Officer, the head Tax 
Collector, the head of the Government Treasury, the 
head Manager of Government Estates, the head 
Manager of Minors’ States, the head Engineer, the head 
Sanitary Officer, the head Superintendent of Primary 
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Schools, and various other functions. I have, for years 
past, directed and watched police enquiries in important 
cases, had the prisoners in those cases tried by my 
subordinates, heard and disposed of the appeals of 
some of those very prisoners, and superintended their 
labour in prisons. And during; all these years I have 
held the opinion that a separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions would make our duties less embar- 
rassing, and more consistent with our ideas of judicial 
fairness ; that it would improve both Judicial work and 
Executive work ; and that it would require no material 
addition to the cost of administration. 

Bengal is divided into nine Divisions, viz. ; i. Pre- 
sidency. 2. Bardwan, 3. Rajshahi. 4. Dacca, 5. 
Chittagong, 6. Orissa. 7. Patna. 8. Bhagalpur. 9, 
Chutia-Nagpur. I think it is not feasible, nor desirable 
perhaps for the present, to effect a separation of Judicial 
and Executive functions in the Division of Chutia-t 
Nagpur, which consists of Non-Regulation Districts. 
It is also, perhaps, undesirable to effect such separation 
in the Districts of Darjiling and Jalpaiguri in Rajshahi 
Division ; in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong Division ; 
and in the Santal Parganas of Bhagalpur Division. In 
the remaining portions of the Province it is possible to 
effect the separation at once. 

The population of Bengal (excluding Tributary 
States and the States of the Maharajas of Kuch Behar, 
Sikkim, Tipperah), is, according to the census of 1891, 
seventy 07 ie niilltons in round numbers. The population 
of the districts alluded to iif the last paragraph, in which 
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a separation of Judicial and Executive functions is for 
the present impracticable, is seven millions in round 
numbers. In the remaining portions of Bengal, having 
a population of sixty-four millions^ it is possible to effect 
the desired separation at once. 

Generally speaking, there are two senior Covenanted 
officers in every Regulation District in Bengal, viz., a 
District Judge and a District Magistrate. The District 
Judge is the bead of all subordinate judicial officers who 
dispose of civil cases, and he also tries such important 
criminal cases as are committed to the Sessions. The 
work of the District Magistrate is more varied, as has 
been indicated above. He is the head of the police, 
supervises prisons, collects revenue and taxes, sells 
opium and settles liquor-shops, constructs roads and 
bridges, regulates primary education, and combines with* 
these and other Executive duties the functions and powers 
of the head Magistrate of his district. 

My scheme is simple. The District Magistrate, 
whom I will henceforth call the District Officer, should 
be employed purely on executive and revenue work, 
which is sufficiently varied, onerous, and engrossing, and 
should be relieved of his judicial duties, which should 
be transferred to the District Judge. The subordinates 
of the District Officer, who will continue to. perform 
revenue hnd executive work only, will remain under 
him ; while those of his present subordinates who will 
be employed on purely. judicial work should be subordi- 
nate to the Judge and not to the District Officer. 

I At present the subordinates of the District offi:er 
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combine executive and revenue and judicial work. A 
Joijit-Magistrate or. Assislant^Magistrate (subordinate to 
the District Oflicer) tries criminal cases, and also does 
revenue and executive work. A Deputy*Magigtrate 
(similarly subordinate to the District Officer) also tries 
criminal cases and does revenue and executive work. 
This arrangement must be changed. 

I will first take the case of Joint-Magistrates and 
Assistant-Magi.strates, who are Covenanted officers. 
Voting civilians, as soon as they arrive in Bengal, are 
posted ns Assistant-Magistrates j they try criminal cases 
and also help the District Officer in his revenue and 
executive work. After they have had some experience in 
their work and learnt something of the people, and 
after they have passed two examinations in Indian law 
and accounts, and the languages of the Province, they 
are promoted to be Joint-Magistrates. And tlie Joint- 
jMagistrate tries all the more important criminal cases, 
and performs much of the important criminal work of 
the district. And in course of time lie becomes a 
District Officer or a District Judge. 

Referring to the Jkngal Civil i.ist for April, 1893, 
which is the last number that is available to me in 
London now, I find that the present number of Joint- 
Magistrates and officiating JoiiU-Magislrales in Jlengal 
(excluding those acting in higher capacities, or on special 
duty) is only twenty-two. And the number of Assistant- 
Magistrates, after such exclusion, is also twenty-two. As 
there are over forty districts in Bengal, it is clear that on 
the average each District Officer has only one Covenanted 
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Assistant (Joint or Assistant-Magistrate) and no more. 
In some districts there are more than one, in smaller 
districts there are none, 

1 propose that the Assistant-Magistrates should be 
employed purely on revenue, executive and police work, 
and should be subordinate to the District Officer. And 
when the Assistant-Magistrates are promoted to be Joint- 
Magistrates, they should be employed purely on judicial 
work, and be subordinate to the District Judge. 

This proposal will not only secure the separation of 
functions contemplated, but will secure two other dis- 
tinctly beneficial results. In the first place, young 
civilians fresh from England, and wholly unacquainted 
with the manners and habits, and even the colloquial 
language, of the people of India, will be stopped from 
trying criminal cases until they have acquired some local 
knowledge and experience by doing revenue and general 
executive work, and watching police cases and police 
administration. And in the second place, such young 
civilians will receive a more systematic and less confused 
training in their duties by devoting their attention during 
the first two or three years to purely executive and 
revenue and police work, and then employing themselves 
for some years on purely judicial work. 

1 next come to the Deputy-Magistrates, who are 
uncovenanted officers, and generally natives of India. 
They also combine Judicial, executive, and revenue work, 
and are subordinate to the District Officer. The Civil 
List gives their number as 305 in all ; but excluding 
those on leave, or employed on special duty, or in sub- 
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divisions (of wliicli I will speak later on), there are, oil 
an average, only four Deputy-Magistrates in tlie head- 
quarters of each district to helj) the District Officer. In 
small districts there are, perhaps, only two ; in specially 
large districts there are as many as six. 

I propose that in each district one-lialf of the Deputy 
Magistrates may he employed on purely executive and 
revenue work, and he placed under the District Officer, and 
that the other half be employed on purely judicial work, 
and placed under the District Judge. In some districts, 
where the revenue work is particularly heavy, probably 
more than half the Deputy-Magistrates may be placed 
under the District Officer. And in other districts, where 
the criminal work is more important, the Judge may 
require more than half the Deputy-Magistrates. Tiiese 
details can be very easly settled. But in the main it is 
clear and seif-vivident that the officers who are able to 
cope with revenue and criminal work which is heaped 
on them in a confused manner will i)e able to cope 
with it better under the system of division of labour 
proposed above. 

The results of the proposals made above will be 
these. The District Officer will still be the head execu- 
tive officer, the head revenue officer, and the head police 
officer of his district. He will collect revenue and 
taxes, and perform all the work connected with revenue 
administration with the help of his assistants and 
deputies. He will continue to perform all executive 
work, and will be armed with the necessary powers. He 
will watch ^and direct police investigations, and will be 
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virtually the prosecutor in criminal cases. But he will 
cease to try, or to have tried by his subordinates, 
criminal cases, in respect of which he is the police officer 
and the prosecutor. 

On the other hand, the District Judge will, in 
addition to his present duties, supervise the work of 
Joint-Magistrates and Deputy-Magistrates employed on 
})urely judicial work. This work of supervision will be 
better and more impartially done by trained judicial 
officers than by over-worked executive officers, who are 
also virtually prosecutors. And the evil which arises 
from the combination of the functions of the prosecutor 
and the judge— ^of which we have had some striking 
illustratioirs of late — will cease to exist when the prosecu- 
tor is no longer the judge. 

Tlie transfer of all judicial work to the District Judge 
will give him some additional work ; but he will easily 
cope with it with the additional officers who will he 
])lac:ed under him under the proposed scheme. In 
important and heavy districts the Judge will have a Joint- 
Magistrate under him, and the Joint-Magistrate may in 
exceptional cases l)e vested with the powers of an 
Assistant-Sessions Judge to relieve the District Judge 
of his sessions work. In districts where there are no 
Joint-Magistrates, a senior and selected Deuuty-Magis- 
trate can do the Joint-Magistrate’s work, and efficiently 
help the Judge in his duty of supervision of criminal 
work. With regard to criminal appeals, the District 
Judge now hears all of them from sentences passed by 
first-class magistrates. The few appeals frpm second 
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and third-class magistrates which tiic District Ofllcer 
now hears may also be heard by tlu; Judge, and the 
addition will scarcely be felt. In exct'plionlly iieavy 
districts, like Maiinansingh and Midiiapur, criminal 
appeals did not take more than three hours of my time 
in a week. A trained Judicial Ofllcer, like the District 
Judge, would do it in less time, and if he napiired help 
in this matter also, his sul.»ordinaie Joint-Magistrate or 
a selected De[)uiy-Magistrate might he empowered to 
hear petty appeals. 

It only remains to deal with what are called sub- 
districts or sub-divisions in Bengal, 'rhe Bengal districts 
are generally extensive in area ; aiul, while the central 
portions are managed and administered from lieadtjuarters 
it is found convenient to form the outlyi^^g portions into 
separate sub-districts or sub-divisions, ami to place them 
in charge of .Sub-Divisional Officers. Such Sub-Divisional 
Officers (generally Deputy- Magisliaus, sometimes 
Assistant or Joint-Magistrates) are also completely 
subordinate to the District Oflicer, like the assistants 
at iiead(|uarters. 

In Bengal (excluding the backward districis in which 
the introduction of the proposed sclieme is at present 
impracticable) tliere are seventy-five sub-divisions. There 
is only one Sub-Divisional Oflicer in each siilj:divisi(.m, 
and he performs revenue and executive and judicial work 
in his sub-division as bis superior, the District Officer, 
does for the wliole district. The (jueslion arises, how 
tlie scheme of separation can be introduced in these 
Seventy-five sub-divisious. 



3o8 separation of judicial and executive services. 

There is a class of officers, called Sub-Deputy Collec-' 
tors, who are generally employed on revenue work, but 
sometimes perform judicial work and try criminal cases. 
Some of them are employed at headquarters, while others 
are sent to im[)orlant Sub-Divisions to help Sub-Divisional 
Officers, For many years past the work in Sub-Divisions 
has ^^een nncreasin*;, and the demand for a Suh-Deputy 
Collector in every Sui)-Division in Bengal has been grow- 
ing also. It has been urged that .Sub-Divisional Officers 
who are mainly employed on judicial work cannot find 
time to perform their revenue work without help. It 
has also been urged, with great force, that during the 
absence of Sub-Divisional Officers on their annual tours 
Sub-Divisional treasuries have to be closed, much to the 
inconvenience of the Postal Department, the Civil Justice 
Department, and all Government Departments, as well 
as the public. To remove all this inconvenience, and 
to give the necessary help to Sub- Divisional Officers, it 
has been urged that a Sub-Deputy Collector should be 
placed in every sub-division. This should now be done. 

The present number of Sub-Deputy Collectors (exclude* 
ing those who are acting in higher capacities) is 97. 
Allowing for officers on leave, there will still be 75 
officers always available for employment in the 75 sub- 
divisions. And when a Sub-Deputy Collector is thus 
posted in each sub-division, he can be entrusted with 
the revenue work of the sub-division, and be subordinate 
to the District Officer, while the Sub-Divisional Officer 
will be subordinate to the District Judge. 

I make this proposal after a careful consideration of 
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the nature of the revenue work wiiich has to be done 
in sub-divisions, AH important revenue work connected 
with Land Revenue, Cesses, Income Tax, Certificates, 
etc., is transacted in the headquarters of the district 
and the revenue work of sub-divisions is light and easy. 
Similarly, the work of control and supervision of the 
Police Department is done at headquarters, and the 
Sub-Deputy Collector will have little to do in this line. 
The treasury work in sub-divisions is light, and is now 
often done by Sub-De|)uty Collectors. On the whole, 
therefore, I am satisfied that a Sub-Deputy Collector will, 
under the instructions of the District Officer, be quite 
competent to manage the revenue and other work of 
sub-divisions, when the judicial functions have been 
separated and made over to the Sub- Divisional Officer. 

There is only one objection which can be reasonably 
urged against this scheme. Many Sul)-Deputy Collectors 
are now employed at the headquarters of districts, 
sometimes on important work, and to take them all 
away for sub-divisions may be impracticable. Some 
District Officers may reasonably urge that they require 
Sul)-Deputy Collectors at the district headquarters also, 
and, where this is satisfactorily shown, the reejuisition 
should be complied with. It may be necessary, there- 
fore, to appoint twenty or thirty additional Sub-Deputy 
Collectors, and tins is the only increase to the cost 
of administration which appears to me necessary for 
effecting a complete separation between Judicial and 
Executive functions in Bengal, 

Even this additional cost may be met by savings in 
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other departments. Special Deputy Collectors and Suh^ 
Deputy Collectors are employed on excise work, and 
their special services are wholly unnecessary in this 
department. It has always appeared to me, and to 
many others, that the services of such trained and well- 
qualified officers are wasted in performin'; work which 
does not require officers of their rank. If these officers 
were withdrawn from the Excise Department, and if the 
work of that department were included in the general work 
pf the district, as was the case some years ago, it would 
probably be unnecessary to appoint additional Sub- 
Deputy Collectors, as recommended in the last paragraph. 

The scheme which has been briefly set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs is a practicable one, and can be 
introduced under the present circumstances of Bengal, 
excluding the backward tracts. I have worked both as 
Sub-Divisional Officer and as District Officer in many 
pf the districts in Bengal, and I would undertake to 
introduce the scheme in any Bengal District, and to 
work it on the linos indicated above. 

I have only to add that if the scheme set forth above — 
with such modifications in details as may be deemed 
necessary after a careful consideration of it by the 
Government — be introduced, it will be necessary to 
recast the Code of Criminal Procedure so as to relieve 
the District Officer and his subordinates of judicial 
powers in criminal cases, and to vest them in the l>istrict 
Judge and his subordinates. The police work, the 
revenue work, and the general executive work can then he 
performed by the District Officer with greater care and 
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satisfaction to himself, and also to the Greater satisfaction 
of the people in wliose interest he administers the District, 
Mr. Romesh Diitt wrote in India for October, iSg^ : — • 

My paper on this subject appeared in the August 
number of India, The paper has been carehilly read 
by many gentlemen interested in questions of Indian 
administration, and capable of forming a proper judg- 
ment on such <piestions. Their opinions will help the 
public in forming a correct o[)inion on this very im- 
portant subject. 

The Right Hon. Sir Richard Garth, ( ).C., Late Chief 
Justice of Rengal, has given my views his qualified 
support from a judicial point of view. As his remarks 
have already appeared in the August number of India 
it ig unnecessary for me to do more than quote one, or 
two sentences only. 

“So far,’' he says, “as I am capable myself of forming 
an opinion upon his scheme, I entirely approve of ir. 
It seems to me the most natural and o!)vious means of 
separating the two great divisions of labour, the executive 
and the judicial. ... ft seems only in accordance 
with reason that magistrates who are employed upon 
executive work should be under the cliief executive 
officer of each district, and that those who are employed 
in judicial work should be under the chief judicial 
officer.” 

These remarks are important, as there is no higher 
authority on judicial questions concerning Bengal than 
the late Chief Justice of that province. 

In tlie same way there is no Englishman living who 
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can speak with hi{;her authority on executive and ad- 
ministrative questio-ns concerning Bengal than Mr. 
Reynolds, late Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
He passed his official life in that province, and rose from 
the lowest appointments in the Civil Service of Bengal 
to one of the highest. He held charge of some of the 
most extensive and important districts in Bengal, and 
performed those combined judicial and executive duties 
which a district officer in Bengal has to perform. He 
rose lo be Secretary to the Bengal Government^ and itv 
lliat capacity presided over the executive administration 
of the province. His opinion^ therefore^ has a unique 
value and importance. 

Mr, Reyimlds has suggested one modification lo my 
scheme, and subject to that modification has entirely 
approved of it. I proposed to contrast sub-deputy 
collectors with the revenue and executive work of Bengal 
9ub-divisons. Mr. Reynolds thinks that in the more 
important sub-divisions a deputy collector^ and not a 
sub-deputy collector,, should be entrusted with these 
duties. A suggestion coming from such an authority is 
entitled to respect, and 1 accept it in its entirety. Let 
deputy collectors be employed in the more important 
sub-divisions to do the revenue and executive work and 
sub-deputy collectors in the lighter sub-divisions. This 
modification will require the appointment of twenty or 
thirty additional deputy collectors, instead of as many 
.sub-deputy collectors, whose appointment I proposed. 
Thus modified my scheme has Mr. Reynolds^ tniiie 
support and approvaL 
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My scheme has been read and approved by other 
f»entlemen, who are still in the Civil Service of ]jengal. 
One of them made to me, indep(Midently of Mr. 
Reynolds, the same suggestion which Mr. Reynolds has 
made. One the whole, therefore, I believe, I am justified 
in stating that my scheme suggests a practicable way of 
separating the executive and judicial services in Bengal, 
without materially adding to the cost of administration. 

I have purposely refrained from saying anything on 
1 1)0 subject of the existing rules of promotion in the 
(Jivil Service. Whether these rules will require modi- 
fication in some respects after the judicial and executive 
services have been separated is a matter on which the 
opinion of the Government of Bengal must be final and 
conclusive, When I joined the Service in 1871 members 
of the Service were promoted from the rank of joint 
magistrates to be district officers, and from the rank of 
district officers to the posts of district jiidge.s. It may be 
considered desirable and necessary to revert to this old 
rule of promotion after the district officers have been 
relieved of their judicial duties. It may be also 
considered desirable to rule tiiat an assistant magistrate 
will be entitled to rise to the rank and the judicial 
powers of a joint magistrate only after he has served as 
assistant for a certain number of years. Such a rule 
will ensure some degree of experience and local 
knowledge in judicial officers, and will also prevent 
frequent reversions from the post of a joint magistrate 
to that of assistant. The.se, however, are matters which 
can be best considered and decided by the Government 
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of 15ens;al when the separation of the judicial and 
executive services has heen decided upoii. The Bei\u;al 
Cloverninent will find no difficulty in shaping the rules of 
pioinotiofi in the Civil Service according to ihe exigencies 
of a just and proper system of administration. 

With regard to the details of the administrative 
^irrangements given in my previous paper, no modilica? 
tion except that of Mr. Reynolds has heen suggested 
to me hy my friends competent, to form a judgment on 
the subject. I have no doubt that the scheme as modi- 
fied and supported hy the late Secretary .to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal will receive the consideration which it 
deserves from the authorities, l)oih in India and in 
England, 
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[Memorial submitted to the Secretary of State for 
India on December^ 20, lyoG.J 


Mv LoKp, 

In view of tlie terrible famines witli which India 
has been lately afllicted, we, the undersigned, who 
have spent many years of our lives amor)!]; the [)efople, 
and still lake a deep interest in iheir welfare, bey; to 
offer the followinj^ suggestions to your I/>rdship in 
Council, in the hope that the Land Rcvcinue adminis- 
tration may be everywhere placed on such a sound and 
equitable basis as to secure to the cultivators of the 
soil a sufficient margin of profit to enable them better* 
to withstand the pressure of future famines. 

2. — We are well aware that the primary cause of 
famines is the failure of rain, and that the protection 
of large tracts of country by the extension of irrigation 
from sources that seldom or never fail has been steadily 
kept in view and acted on by the (/overnment for many 
years past ; but the bulk of the country is dependent 
on direct rainfall, and the pinch of famine is most 
severely felt in the uplands, where the crops fail simply 
for want of raiti. The only hope for the cultivators 
throughout the greater part of India is therefore that 
they should be put in such a position as to enable them 
to tide over au occasional bad season. 
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3. — To place the cultivators in such a position, we 
consider it essential that the share taken as the Govern- 
ment demand on the land should be strictly limited in 
<svery Province. We fully agree with the views of Lord 
Salisbury, when Secretary of State for India, as set 'out 
in his Minute of April 26th, 1875 

“So far as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal 
system, it is desirable that the cultivator sliould pay a 
smaller proportion of the whole national charge. It is 
not in itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of j^reveniie 
from the rural districts, where capital is scarce, sparing 
the towns, where it is often redundant, and runs to 
waste and luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the 
case of India, where so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent.” 

4. — Without going into tedious detail, we consider it 
very advisable that, in those parts of the country in 
which the Land Tax is not permanently settled, the 
following principles should he uniformly adhered to : — 

(«) Where tlie Land Revenue is paid directly by the 
cultivators, as in most parts of Madras and Bombay, the 
Government demand should be limited to 50 per cent, 
of the value of the nett produce, after a liberal deduction 
for cultivation expenses has been made, and should not 
ordinarily exceed one-fifth of the gross produce, even 
in those parts of the country where, in theory, one-half 
of the nett, is assumed to approximate to one-third of 
the gross, produce. 

( 3 ) Where the Land Revenue is paid by landlords, 
the principle adopted in the Saharanpiir Rules of 1B55, 
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whereby the Revenue demand is limited to one-half of 
the actual rent or assets of such landlords, should be 
universally applied, 

(c) That no revision of the I-and Tax of any Pro- 
vince or part thereof should be made within thirty years 
of the expiration of any former revision. 

That when such revision is made in any of those 
parts of India where the Land Revenue is paid by the 
cultivators direct to the Government, there should be no 
increase in the assessment except in cases where the land 
I'.as increased in Viilue (i) in consequence of improve- 
ments in irrigation works carried out at the expense of 
the (iovernment, or (2) on account of a rise in the value 
of produce, based on the average prices of the thirty 
years next preceding such revision. 

5. — Lastly, we recommend that a limit be fixed in 
each Province beyond which it may not be permissible 
to surcharge the Land Tax with local cesses. VVe are 
of opinion that tlie Bengal rate of 6.| per cent, is a fair 
one, and tiiat in no case should the rate exceed 10 per 
cent. 


We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your obedient Servants, 


(Signed) 

R. K. PLX'KLE, 

Late Director of Revenue Settlement, and 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Madras. 
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(Signed) 

J. H. GARSTIN, 

Late Member of Council^ Madras. 

J. B. PKNNTNGTON, 

Late Collector of Tanjore, Madras. 

H. J. Rl^YMOI.DS, 

Late Revenue Secretary to the (k)vern- 
inent of Bengal, and late Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor 
(ieneral of India. 

KICMARO GARTH, 

Late Chief J ustice of Bengal. 

RGMESH C. DUT1\ 

Late Offg. Commissioner of Orissa Division 
in Bengal, and Member of the Bengal 
T.egislative Council. 

C J. O’DONNKLL, 

Late Commissioner of the Bhagalpur and 
Rajshahi Divisions, in Bengal. 

A. ROGERS, 

liate Settlement OlTicer and Member of 
Council in Bombay. 

\V. WIHIDERBURN, 

Late Acting Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

JOHN JARDINE, 

Late Judge of the High Court of Bombay. 
J. P. GOODRIlK}E, 

J^ate B.C.S., and formerly Offg, Settlement 
Commissioner, C.P. 
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Notl on Clause {a). 

Clause (rt) in para 4 of tlie above Memorial, recom- 
mending the ado|)li()n of one- fifth tlie produce as the 
maximum of tlie Land 'I'ax when realized from ciillivalors 
direct, is based on a similar rule made for IJcngal in KS83.’ 
Mr. Romesh Dutt addressed the following remarks on 
this point to the I'amine Commission of lyoo, in his 
letter dated February, 28, 1901. 

“4. My recommendation * ^ runs thus : ‘Where 
the state receives land revenue direct frmn cultivators, 
we ask that the rate may not exceed oim'-fifih the gross 
produce of tlie soil in any case, and that the average of 
a District, including dry lands and wet laiids, be limited 
to one-tenth the gross produce, which is approximately 
the revenue in Northern India,’ The first; portion <;f 
this recommendation is based on a rule wbicii was pro- 
posed for iJengal in the Resolution of the Rengal (lovern- 
nient dated 6th August 18S3, It was proposed in tliat 
Resolution that one-fifth of the gross [uoduce. sliould lie 
the maximum of rent which should not Ir: exceeded in 
any single case. Tiie proposal v/as ruit embodied in tlic 
Rengal Timancy Act of 1885, because, I believe, it was 
found that rents, when paid in money, s»‘lilom exeei.*ded 
this proposed maximum, and often fell far short f>f it. 
In contrast to this state of things, I may he permitted to 
point out that in Madras the rule recognized hy the 
Board of Revenue and the Government is that the 
revenue paid hy cultivators should not exceed one-thiid 
the gross produce. I venture to point out that this is 
inequitable and unfair. Madras is not a richer ora moru 
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fertile province than Bengal, and the limit of the Govern- 
ment demand [the Land Tax] in Madras should not be 
higher than the limit [of the Rent] which was proposed 
for private landlords in Bengal.* In Bombay, too, the 
revenue paid by many cultivators, whose cases came to 
my own notice during an enquiry I made in March igoo, 
ranges between 20 and 33 percent, of the gross produce. 

1 am not speaking here of District averages, but of 
individual cases only, and I feel certain that the Famine 
Commission will think it desirable to protect every 
individual tenant in Bombay and in Madras, as it was 
proposed to protect every individual tenant in Bengal in 
1883. Provincial or District averages, which are so often 
put forward by official witnesses, afford no adequate 
protection to individual tenants. The only rule which 
applies to each individual case, so far as I am aware, is 
the Madras rule of one-third the produce, which is unfair 
to the tenants. And I earnestly appeal, therefore, to the 
Famine Commission to recommend the framing of a 
more equitable rule, which will afford adequate protection 
to all individual cases, and to every particular tenant, in 
Districts and Provinces where the Land Revenue is paid 
by the tenants. 

“5. The second part of my recommendation quoted 
in the preceding paragraph relates to District averages 
or Provincial averages. 1 crave permission to point out 
that the figures representing these averages can 1 ev::r 

* Sir Charles Wood, SeoTtary of st.Tte for India, laid down in his Despatch 
of 1864 that the Land l ax shotiid be MWe'-Zia// Re>it. Hut it will be seen 
from w’hat is stated above that the maximum Land Tax claimed by the 
(iovernment in Madras is nearly itoubUot the maximum Re, it tixed for private 
Zemindars in Bengal in ' ' 
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be accurate, l)ecause the actual produce from year to 
year is ne ver correctly ascertained. 'I’o lake one remark- 
al)le inslance, the h'aiiiine Cominissiuii of 1878, in 
V'^ulinue II, paye lu of their Kepoit, represented the 
land revenue of Madras as 6 3 per cent, of the gross 
produce of the Ihovincc. lUit ihe eviilence of the 
Madras doard of Revenue, ([uoted in Appendix III, 
l)age 394 of the same Report, shews that the real pro- 
portion of tlie Rand Revenue to the gross [)r(jduce in 
10 Districts which had been settled was hetween 12 and 
20 per cent, for dry lands, and hetween 17 ami 31 per 
cent, for wet lands. The reason of this mistake made 
by the Rainine Commission of 1878 in» tlmir estimate 
is obvious. Such estimates are based on the aiea of land 
under cultivation, and on the crops tiu.y are likely to 
yield, and can never be based on .1 calculation of the 
aclual yield in eveiy individual field in a large Disiiict 
or Province. Patwaris and Patels, who are sometimes 
employed in e.stimating the yield, exaggerate the cajia- 
bilities of soils and villages, and villagers aie allowed no 
chance of proving in a Court of Justice that these 
estimates ar-j wrong. And thus it happens that when the 
revenue demand is believed to be only 5 or 0 or 12 per 
cent, of tiie gross produce of a District, in reality it 
bears a much higher proportion to the crops actually 
reaped by the cultivators from year to year. Di-siiict 
averages and Provincial averages are therefore unsafe 
guides, and do not represent actual facts ; and 1 therefore 
once more appeal to the Commission to recommend the 
adoption of a aiaxiaium limit to which every individual 
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tenant could appeal in each particular case for protection 
against over-assessment of the Land Tax.” 

Note on Clause (Ij), 

Clause (/>) in para 4 of the Memorial, recommending 
adherence to tlie Half-Rental Rule, wlien tiie f/ind Tax 
IS lealized 'from landlords, is based on the Sahamnpur 
Rules of 1855. Mr. Romesh Dutt pointed out in Ids 
letter to the (lovernment of India, dated November, 20 , 
1900, Paras 8 to 13, quoted below, how these Rules were 
departed fioiii in the Central Provinces of India. 

‘*8. A most serious question is dealt with in your 
letter when ^oii touch upon the right interpretation of 
Ihe Half-assets Rule. It is stated that, for the purposes 
of this rule, “the meaning attached in 1S60 tc the assets 
or rental valuation of an estate was not the actually 
existing rental, but the prospective or potential figure 
which might hereafter be reached after rents had risen in 
process of time, and the waste had been brought under 
cultivation.” Permit me to state that this was not the 
original meaidng of the Half-assets Rule when it was 
framed in 1S55 ; that this was not the meaning of the 
rule when it was extended to eight Districts of the 
Central Provinces in the same year ; that tlie Supreme 
(Jovernment never sanctioned such an interpretation of 
the rule for the |nir[>oses of the (General Settlement 
commenced in 1S63 ; and that Mr. Mackenzie, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, did not approve 
of such an interpretation of the rule when he addressd 
the Supreme Government, in view of the Revisional 
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Settlement of 1893. I urn convinced, tiierefore, that the 
(iovcrnment of India will not lend their sanction to an 
untrue interpretation of a plain and unmistakable rule. 

“9. Lord Dalhousie’s Government first promulgated 
the Half-assets Rule in 1855 in the body of rules known 
as the Saharanpur Rules. Rule xxxvi runs thus : 

‘The assets of an estate can seldom lie minutely 
ascertained, but more reiTain infornlation as to tlie 
(Wenri^c net assets can be obtained now than was formerly 
the case. Tiiis may lead to over-ass(.*ssrnent, for there 
is little doubt that two-thirds, or 66 per cent., is a larger 
proportion of the real average asscU tiian can ordinarily 
be paid by proprietors, or communities in u long course 
of years. For this reason the (Government have deter- 
mined so far to modify the rule laid down in para. 52 (T 
the Directions to Settlement Officers, as to limit tin; 
demand of the State to 50 per cent., or one-half of the 
avzra^e net assets. By this, it is not meant that tlu: juma 
of each estate is to be fixed at one-half of the //ct (ivcvir^c 
assets^ but in taking these assets, with oilier data into 
•.consideration, the Collector will bear in mind that about 
iOne-half, and not two-thirds, as iiereiofore, ( f the 7vel/- 
fiycertaiJicd net-assets, should be the (Government Demand. 
.The Collectors should observe the cautions given in para- 
.graphs 47 to 5 1 of the treatise quoted, and not waste 
time in minute and probably fruitless attempts to 
ascertain exactly the average net assets of the estates 
under Settlement. 

The italics are mine. There is not a word in this of 
-the “prospective or potential figure which miglu here- 
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nfter be reached after rents had risen,” The words used 
are “average net assets,” “real average assets,” “well- 
ascertained net assets,” and so forth. 'I’he real meaning 
of these words does not admit of a sliadow of doubt. 
The Government of Lord Dalhoiisie meant the actual 
current assets of an estate, not the prospective and 
potential figure which might be readied hereafter. 

“lo. This Rule was extended to eight Districts of 
the Central Provinces by an Order of N. W. P. Board 
of Revenue, No. 74, dated the i6th February 1855, and 
lliere is nothing in this Order justifying the application 
of the -Rule to llie “prospective and potential” assets of 
an estate. » 

“11, It appears from Mr. Mackenzie's letter to the 
(lovcrnmcnt of India, No. 501-S, dated Nagpur, the 18th 
!May, 1887, that the Settlement Officers of the Central 
Provinces violated this rule with their eyes open during 
the Settlement of 1863, and subsequent years. Mr, J. B. 
Fuller, Secretary to Mr, Mackenzie, wrote thus in para. 4 
of the letter cited above : — 

‘Under the method of assessment which \vas then 
billowed, it was, however, practically impossible for an 
officer in any part of the Province who saw that an 
enhancement of revenue was justifiable, and sought to 
secure this, to give full effect to a rule restricting the 
Government revenue to a definite share of the assets, 
unless the term ‘assets’ received a very loose and general 
interpretation. The ‘assets’ or rental value of each 
Mahal was in fact determined by the comparison of a 
number of statistical inferences, the principal of which 
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was that obtained hy the application of soil rates to the 
areas under different soils in a village, which yielded 
the ‘soil rale rental.’ Whether this rental corresponded 
in any way with the real rental of the Nfahal depended 
on ll^e e\tent to which rents rose in the proccedini^s 
taken for re\it a Ijustiuent after tlie assessuient was '^iven 
out.’ 

It will appear from the above extract that the Half- 
assets Rule, extended to some Districts of the ('entral 
1‘rovinccs in i<S5‘;, was violated in the settlement of 
by Settlement Officers “who saw that an enhancement 
of revenue was justifiable, and souyjit to secure this.” 
'fhe violation was effected by I’ivin^ totheVvord “assets,” 
not the interpretation intended by Lord I )alhousie’s 
Government, but an untrue interpretation, viz., the 
potential rental of the estates. 

“12. When the time approached for the Revisionid 
Settlement of 1S93, Mr, Mackenzie, Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, did not desire to attach to 
the Half-assets Rule the untrue interpretation which had 
been given to it once before, and therefore desired to 
do away with the rule altogether. In his letter No, 501s, 
dated i8tli May, 1S87, already referred to, Mr. J. R, 
Fuller, Secretary to Mr. Mackenzie wrote thus in para- 
graphs 10 and £ I ; — 

‘It must, moreover, be realised that the system of 
settlement to which the Government has now by law 
committed itself will render it impossible io evade the 
operation of the Half-assets Rule in the manner followed 
at the last settlement It will no longer be practicable 
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to adopt for the application of the Half-assets Rule » 
rental value which is in excess of the actual adjusted 
FLMital. * * Mr. Mackenzie considers therefore, even in 
the interests of the people, that it would be safer to 
al)ro"ate the Half-assets Rule altoi^ether, than to attempt 
to evade it by the calculation of hypothetical assetsi 

The italics are mine. It will appear from this extract 
that Mr. Mackenzie regarded the practice of 1863 an 
evasion of the Clovermnent Rule ; that he considered 
such an evasion impossible in 1893 after the rents had 
been fixed by law ; and that he desired the Rule to be 
abrogated. The Government of India accordingly abro- 
gated, in i8<S8, the benevolent Rule which had been 
extended to the Central Provinces in 1855. 
letter of the Government of India, dated the 31st May 
188S, to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
ends thus 

‘In respect to your proposal to vary the assessment 
between 50 and 65 per cent, of the assets, I am instnicted 
to inform you that the Ciovermnent of India has some 
hesitation in allowing in any case so high a percentage 
a;s 65 to be taken, and would at Ikast prefer that this 
maximum be restricted to those cases in which the 
former percentage was not at any rate below that fraction, 
and that in other estates 60 per cent, be taken as the 
highest admissil)le percentage. With this restriction 
your proposals arc, 1 am to say, approved/ 

“13. I have, in the preceding five paragraphs, briefly 
sketched the history of the Half-assets Rule in the Central 
Provinces from. 1855 to 1S88. And it will appear from* 
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this brief sketcli tint the real me‘:ini>v^ of “assets"^ was 
never recoi^nizeci to be “prospective or potential” rents ; 
that the niie was “evaded” by Si.'tt lenient Oliieers in 
1803 liy an nntrne interpretatio!i of the word “.ns( ts” ; 
that such ii:terpr(ftali«ui never recit-ved the approval 
of tlie (lOvermnent of India ; and that llu^ (!hief (a)in- 
niissioner of the Central Provinces declined in 1887 to 
ncTe|it the ijit(‘r|irelation which was i^iven to the rnl«‘ in 
1863. I venture to hope lliat on a full con'sideralion of 
all the facts of tlie case, t!ie Government of Lord (airzon 
will not sanction an untrue interpretation of a rule the 
original and true nieanin;^ of which is nnniis{alcai»le. 
It is an unwise policy to demand a share “prospective 
and potential” rents, because sucl* a policy is a din*ct 
incitement to landlords to screw 11 [) their rents from 
their tenants. , If they succeed in doins; tliis without 
tiiere heiiu^ a corres[K)iulin.i; increase in the [)iicc“', it is 
an act of injustice atul cruelty to the tcmnnls. And if 
they fail in doint^ this, the State dematui is an injustice 
and harshness towards them.” 

Nt)'; n ON Clausk f/). 

Clause (() in para 4 of the Memorial, recommeudinp; 
seltlemeiUs hein^ made for not hiss thati 30 years, is 
based on the f^eiieral rule and practice which iu'is been 
followed by the Indian (^jvernment in most Provinces 
in India since 1S33. Mr. Romesh Dutt point<Mi out 
in iiis letter to the (lovernment of India, dated Novem- 
ber, 20, 1900, Paras 17 to 19 quoted below, how this 
rule lias been departed from in the Central Provinces 
of India.— 
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“17. In your concluding paragraph you state tlie 
reasons which have induced His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council to approve of a settlement for 20 
years in preference to one for 30 years. I may he 
permitted to point out that this new policy is a departure 
from tlie generally accepted policy of the last 70 years. 
There is an immense amount of literature on the subject 
of long settlements which must he known to the 
Government, and I think it unnecessary to prolong this 
letter hy narrating the history of tlic Thirty years' Rule. 
Ir. was considered desirahle to save landlords and 
nilti valors alike from frequent hnrnssments, inci- 
dent to settlcMiient operations, hy making a setthunent 
only once during tiie life-time of a generation. It was 
considered d.-sirahle to afford to landlords and culti- 
vators aliki* time and 0[)portunities and motives to 
make improvements and to enjoy the fruits of their 
improvemenls. It was sought to foster the accumulation 
of some wealth in the hands of the landed and agricul- 
tural classes, and to promote the growth of an enter- 
prising middle class interested in the soil of the coimtry. 
And it was souglit to foster the getieral prosperity of the 
people of India, largely dependent on agricultural indus- 
try, hy giving them long leases. These and similar 
luolivt'S induced the Government of Lord William 
Bentinck to accept the principle of 30 years' settlement 
as far hack as 1833, and ever since that time, settlements 
have been made for thirty years in Northern India. In 
Boinhay, too, the same healthy rule has been followed 
since 1837 ; and in Madras the general rule, I believe, is 
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to make settlements for thirty years. In Orissn, three- 
fourths of whicli are not permanently settled, the same 
rule of 30 years has hecui adhered to, and indeed was 
relaxed on the occasion of a i»reat famine. The settle- 
ment of 1S36 ended in 1866, but on account of ll'.e 
great famine of this last year the Government of Lord 
Lawrence, with a benevolent desire to save the people 
from harassment, decided to continue the old settlement 
for another thirty years. A revision of the settlement 
therefore took place in 189b, under my supervision when 
I was acting as Commissioner of that l)ivisii)n ; afid the 
SettliMiient Officer with a praise-worthy and a considerate 
regard for the condition of the people of, that backward 
division, scarcely raised the existing rents in making the 
new settlement. It will not be contended that the Cen- 
tral Provinces arc, after the famines of 1S97 and 1900, in 
a better condition now than Nortiiern India was in 1833, 
than Bombay was in 1837, than Madras was when the 
setthmient operations began in 1855, or than Orissa was 
in 183b ; and the same reasons which made for the [lolicy 
of long leases in the earlier day of liritish Rule in India 
exist in their full force at the present day, and indeed 
iiave accpiired additional force in these years of frequent 
famines. It would be an act of. political wisdom, as well 
as of humanity and kindness, to let the people of India 
see and feel from the measures of the Government, that 
British administrators have no desire to recede from their 
generous policy of previous times ; that they liave no 
desire to abrogate or explain away the Half-assets Rule ; 
that they b:\ve np intention to modify the Thirty years* 
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Rule ; that they liave no wish to impose on the produce 
of the soil fresh burdens in the shape of cesses, for 
objects not connected with the improvement of the 
soil. 

‘•i8. Permit me to conclude this letter with a word 
of apoloey for the length to which it has run. I desired 
to state all that 1 have said because there is a feeling of 
alarm and of consternation among my countrymen in 
vi(iw of the recent land-settlement policy of the Indian 
(Government. I myself think, the Government of India 
is as anxious in the present day to promote the material 
welfare of the people as it ever was within this century. 
I myself belieye, that every high ofificer under the 
Government, every Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, is deeply anxious to secure the general prosperity 
of the |)eople, Put what does not seem to be adequately 
realised is that land revenue settlements in India have a 
more direct bearing on the material codition of the people 
and affect the lives and fortunes of the agricultural people 
of India more intimately, than any other act of the 
Government. It is not adequately realised that there is 
a direct relation of cause and effect between the revenue 
settlements and the condition of the agricultural people ; 
that the continuance of the Half-assets Rule 'and of the 
Thirty years’ Rule cofitrihutes directly to tlie material 
welfare of the people ; that every increase in the State 
demand and in the frequency of seulemeiits necessarily 
makes the agricultural people more resourceless and 
more impoverished. These are truths which we have no 
repre.sentati-vcs to lay before the Viceroy’s .Excutive 
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Council. Every Member of the Council feels for the 
people, hut every Member, a.s 

Colvin's evidence before P^’-ticuLir spend- 

the Royal Commission [^^a depaitmcnl,’' ^ necessarily 
on Indian Expenditure. ' , , , - , 

has his attention alisorbed in llie 

task of obtainin" a sunicicnt irrant for the el'ficient work- 
ing of his department. If an Indian Gentleman, siifrieicnt- 
ly familiar with the landed classes and tiie cultivators, 
like the Hon’ble. Sir Ilarnam Siii-,;h or the Ilon’ble. the 
Maharaja of Darbhani^a, had been a T.and Revenue 
Member in the Governor-Cieneial’s Council, it would 
have been his duty, as it would have been his j)rivile<;e, 
to press the claims of the aejicultural {teople before the 
Council, and to obtain, if not redress in every case, at 
least a fair hearing, before new departures from old rules 
were sactioned. It is our niisfortiine that we have in 
the Executive Council none to represent the interests of 
the agricultural people, none to iip^e them, none to 
defend them. And the sympathy of the Covernment 
for the agricultural people of India, dct;f) and sincere as it 
must be, is absolutely fruitless, unless it translates itself 
into more lil)ernl rules in tlie liand Revenue and Settle- 
ment Departments. 

“19. I have not troubled you with any desire to 
continue an rdle discussion, or to supj)ort my [ireviou.s 
pro[)ositions. My siricere and only desire in all the 
steps that I have tnktm within the last twelve months has 
been to obtain from the Government of Inrlia a more 
lenient treatment of all classes in India connected with 
the land— tenants and landlords alike,— and in this. 
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endeavour, I trust and hope, I shall not be disappointed. 
I have not asked for any fresh concessions or any new 
privile!»cs, hut have asked that the old rules may l)e 
maintained and kept inviolate. I have asked that the 
Thirty years* Rule, acted on in most parts of India since 
the time of Lord William Bentinck, may be adhered to 
in the Central Provinces, which to-day is about the most 
distressed and imiioverished tract of country in Her 
Majcsty*s dominions. I have asked that the cesses 
imposed on the rental be limited to per cent, as in 
Bengal, and confined to objects directly concerned with 
the improvement of agriculture. I have asked that the 
Half-Assets Ruve, sanctioned by the Government of 
Lord Da’liousie, and not departed from by the Govern- 
ment of iiui i Canning, may be adhered to for the good 
of the people. And in one word, I have asked that 
the Government of Lord Curzon may be as generous to 
the people, in the practical working of land revenue 
settlements, as the former Governments of Lords 
Bentinck, Daliiousie, and Canning.” 

Note on Clause (^/). 

Clause {d) in para 4 of the Memorial is based on a 
rule whicii the Marquis of Ripon, then Viceroy of India, 
framed in 1882. It was accepted by the Madras Govern- 
ment, and remained virtually in operation till the close 
of Lord. Ripoii’s administration. Lord Ripon retired 
from India at the close of 1884, and the Secretary of 
State for India then cancelled this salutary rule in 
January 18S5. The following extract from Mr. Romesli 
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Duties Open Letter to Lord Curso/i, dated 2oth February 
1900, indicates the history and the purport of the rule ; 

“Lord Mayo was of opinion that wlien the (juality of 
soil and tlie quantity of produce were once determined, 
there should he no further alterations in the assessments 
except on the j^round of fluctuations in [)rices. Lord 
Northbrook was also in favor of a self-regulatinj; system 
of assessments, and was against the system of re[)e.\ting 
valuations at each fresh settlement. The great famine 
of 1877 occurred under Lord Lytton’s administration, 
and is estimated to have carried off five millions of the 
impoverished population of the Madras Presidency. 
This calamity hastened a solution of tlje problem, and 
l.ord Ripon, who succeeded Lord l.yllon, proceeded on 
the lines laid down by his predecessors. In his despatch 
of the 17th October 1882, Lord Ripon laid down the 
principle that in Districts which had once been surveyed 
and assessed liy the settlement l)e|)artment, assessments 
should undergo no further revision except on the sole 
ground of a rise in prices. This decision was accepted 
by the Madras Government in 1883. And while it 
restored to the cultivators something of their old right to 
a [ierpetual settlement, it confeired on the Government 
the right to increase the revenue on the reasonable 
ground of an increase in prices. It was the best com- 
promise which could be effected after the old rigid had 
been sacrificed ; it gave the cultivator some security of 
assessment without which agriculture cannot flourish in 
any part of the world ; and it did away with those 
harassing o[)Liations, leading to reclassification of soils 
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and recalculation of grain outturns wliich are felt as 
the most oppressive features of settlement operations 
in Madras. 

“Unfortunately, after the departure of Lord Ripon 
from India, his proposal was vetoed by the Secretary 
of State for India in his despatch of the Sth January 18S5. 
The lessons of the Madras famine of 1S77 were to sornt 
extent forgotten, t’ne impoverished condition of the 
peasantry was overlooked, and the proposal to which 
both the Madras Government and the India Governmen;: 
had agreed, for giving some security of assessments to 
the Madras cultivators, was disapproved by the autho- 
rities in Londc^i. For the people of Madras, the des- 
patcli of the 8th January 1885 is one of the saddest 
documents ever issued from London ; it reopened the 
question which had been wisely solved after years of 
mature deliberation in India 3 and it has thrown back 
the Madras cultivators into another era of uncertainly, 
needless harassment, and unjust enhancements.’* 
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